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CHAPTER I.— Descriptive. 


3EC1I0N A. — Physical Aspects. 

The City of Sidlkot, which has given its name to the district> Name, 
is believed by the Brahmans to have been founded by one Eaja 
Sul or Sala, the uncle of the Pandhavas, whose heroic deeds are 
recorded in the MahAbharata. After his death, some 6,000 years 
ago, there is a tradition that the dynasty continued for some 
1,600 years and then the country was flooded and remained one 
vast uninhabited region for 1,000 years. The popular belief is 
that it was re-founded in tbe reign of Vikramaditya of TJjjain 
by K^ja Sdlivahan or Sdlbdn, who built the fort and city and 
gave the place its present name : he was of Sia caste, mention 
of which is found to this day, and it is believed that the 
word means the fort, of SAlb^n or Sfa. Legend also says that 
Silivdhan had two sons : one, Puran by name, was killed 
by^he instrumentality of a wicked step-mother, and thrown into 
a well, still the resort of pilgrims, nearSidlkot ; the other, Rasdlu, 
the great mythical hero of Punjab folk tales, is said to have 
reigned at Sidlkot. Towards the end of his reign Rasdlu became 
involved in wars with Raj4 Hudi, popularly stated to have been 
a Gakkbar chieftain. Being worsted in battle. Basal u, as the 
price of peace, was forced to give his daughter in marriage to 
his conqueror, who gave the territory he had conquered to 
Rasalu’s adopted son. According to a further legend related to 
Mr. Prinsep : — 

“ After the death of Raja Rasdlu, the country is said to 
have fallen under the curse of Puran (brother of Rasdlu, who 
had become afaqir) for 300 years lying totally devastated from 
famine and incessant plunder.” 

It has recently been suggested that Sidlkot is the site of the 
ancient town of Sdkala or S^al. 

The area of the district at the last settlement of 1913-14, aim. 
was ] ,962 square miles, but since then 193 square miles have 
been transferred to Gujranwala district, and another 216 square 
miles will shortly be taken away and added to the Sheikhupura 
district, leaving 1,653 square miles as tbe future area of Sidlkot. 

The district is in the Lahore Division and lies between north 
latitudes 31® 43' and 33° 62', and east longitudes 74° 14' and 76“ 

8'. It is bounded on the north by Gujrat district and Jammu 

B 
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CHAPTER I-A. PHYSICAl ASPECTS. 


BonrdMiei. State ; On the east by Gurdaspur district ; on the south hy 
Amritsar district ; and on the west by Sheikhupura and Gujraa- 
wala districts The tract is irregular in sliape, with a length cf 
62 miles and a breadth of 46, lying in the Reehna Doab, between 
the Chenab river on the north and the Ravi on the south, and is 
submontane in character. A fine view is obtained at Sialkot 
of the Pir Panjal range of the Himalayas lying on the north 
and north -ea>t. 

con- The general aspect of the district is a plain sloping down 
“* from the uplands at the base of the Himalayas to the level coun- 
try to the south-west, and the general attitude is 800 feet above 
sea -level. 

Bounded on the north hy the Chenab and on the south by 
the Ravi, the district is fringed on either side by a line of fresh 
alluvial soil, above which rise the low banks that form the 
limits of the river beds. At an average distance of 1 6 miles from 
the Ravi, another stream, the Degh, which rises in the Jammu 
hills, traverses this district and passes on- into the district of 
Sheikhupura. This, too, has upon either bank a fringe of low 
alluvial soil. With the exceptions thus noted, the district is 
practically a level plain throughout. Its north-eastern bound- 
ary is 20 miles distant from the outer line of the Himalayas, but 
the foot-hills stop short of the district and its surface is a level 
plain broken only by the rivers Chenab and Ravi, by the Aik 
and Degh streams and a few ndl!d> that are little more than 
drainage channels. The general slope as indicated by the lines 
of drainage is from north-east to south-west. 

The north of the district is occupied by the Bajwat which 
might be described as an inland delta of the river Chenab, 
traversed by a network of streams which take out of one branch 
of the river on the north and fall into another branch on the 
south. The northern branch is joined by the Malkh.Tni Tawi in 
the north-west of the Bajwat and the southern branch by the 
Jammu T«iwi at its south-eastern corner. 

Except in times of flood the Bajwat streams are limpid and 
have pebbly beds and add to the charm of this green well-wooded 
tract which forms a welcome relief to the brown monotony of 
the rest of the district. 

The Bajwdt and the riverains of the Chenab, Degh and 
Ravi are the most distinctive regions of the district. Elsewhere 
there are differences in the soil which is generally light and 
somewhat sandy in the north, fertile and of good average 
consistency in the centre, stiff and slightly sour in the south 
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There are also differences in the water level and conse- 
quently in facilities for well-irrigalion. But generally the physi- 
cal aspect of the district presents little variety. It is fertile and 
its congested population ensures that almost every available acre 
is brought under the plough. Although the supply of timber is 
barely sufficient, it cannot be said that trees are scarce, and there 
are few parts where one can get an uninterrupted view for any 
considerable distance. 

The district is watered on two sides by two of the great 
rivers of the Province, the Eavi and the Ohenab, which draw 
their supplies from the snows of the central ranges of the Hima- 
layas. It also receives from the lower hills numerous smaller 
streams, which practically depend on the rainfall, and may be 
counted upon during the rainy months for a supply, more or 
less copious, and more or less intermittent, according to the season. 
Some of these, notably the Aik and the Degh, while destructive 
in the higher tracts, which slope rapidly to the south, are of 
utmost value as fertilising agents in the southern parts of the 
district. 

The Ohenab breaks out from a rocky gorge in the hills six 
miles to the north of the Bajwdt tract and flows on in two main 
branches, one going due south till it is joined by the Jammu 
Tawi at Beni Sang where the joint stream turns west : the other 
flowing westwards just outside the boundary of the district 
which it enters at Kalial and then flows south-west to join 
the former branch at Sikka. Twenty-five years ago the eastern 
branch was the main one, but a barrage of stones was formed 
across its mouth opposite Akhnur and the main river was 
diverted to the branch known in this district as the Khano Bhau. 
The barrage at Akhnur is said to be the result of a big flood. 
It reduced the eastern branch to a trickle in winter and 
deprived the Bajwat streams of most of their supply, with the 
result that the water-courses which the people have excavated to 
irrigate their lands only flow when the river is in flood. There 
has been some compensation to the district, however, in the fact 
that the deposits left by the old Chenab in its course from Beni 
Sang have improved. The Jammu Tdwi carries a fertile silt and 
as its waters now prevail in this reach the character of the deposit 
is less sandy than formerly. The effect of the barrage at 
Akhnur may be judged by Ihe change in the depth of the old 
Chenab. Twenty-five years ago it was seldom less than 15 feet 
at any season : now it is fordable at several plac s during winter. 
On the other hand the Khano Bhau cannot be crossed except in 
boats. There are ferries at Pul Bajwan, Chak Khoja, Beli 
Gangwal, Kuri, Khanu Bhau, Mari, Kuluwal, Bhakriali and 
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CHAPTER I-A. — PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


n«cii«nab. Sodhra. TLere are also ferries oyer the Bajwdt streams and some 
subsidiary ferries on the main river. 

In recent years the set of the river below Marala has been 
towards the northern bank and much land has come under 
cultivation. Till 1S06 the deep-stream rule prevailed, but in 
that year a fixed boundary was laid down for the riverain 
estates. 

TiMBiTi The ltdvi enters the Raya tahsil of Sialkot at the north-east 

corner, and flows in a fairly straight line down the entire length 
of the southern border till it joins Sheikhupura district. 
Shortly after entering Raya it is joined by the Basantar, which 
rises in the hills to the east of Jammu. The Ravi flows through 
a level country, and the force of its current is much less than 
that of the Chenab. At no part of its course is it conflned 
within high banks, but the bed of the river gradually widens, and 
its action becomes more erratic as it gets further away from the 
hills. Its deposits are more fertile than those left by the Chenab, 
and the Khadir circle of the Raya Tahsil is much more fertile 
than the riverain circles of Sialkot and Daska. 

The stream forms no permanent islands in the river bed, 
but patches of sand, left dry by the retiring floods, form tem- 
porary and shifting islands, upon which not unfrequently a thick 
growth of reeds springs up. The river is fordable in places during 
the cold weather, but the passage is not without danger on 
account of quicksands. There are eleven ferries. The Ravi is 
nowhere navigable, but small country boats come up from Lahore 
for the Mm grass from the belas, and timber is floated down from 
Chamba. 

The Degh is formed by the union of two petty streams 
north of Jasrota in Jammu territory, and enters the north- 
east corner of the Zafarwdl tahsil near the village of Lehri. 

At Tehra it splits into two branches which re- unite at Saidpur 
Hanjli. Just before entering the Pasrur tahsil two branches 
are again formed and these continue more or distinct through- 
out that tahsil, the right branch crossing the canal near Bhagatpur 
and the left branch entering the l^ya tahsil at Tetharw^li, 
The supply of water, being drawn from the lower hills and de- 
pendent solely upon the local rainfall, is somewhat uncertain 
and intermittent. There is water, however, in the channel at 
all seasons of the year ; and here and there sprii^ of water 
occur in the bed. When heavy rain has fallen in the hills the 
discharge of water is sudden and abundant, causing floods, which 
are frequently destructive. Prom the plain country, too, con- 
siderable accessions of volume are received during heavy rain ;. 
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for the river valley, lying low, forms the main drainage artery of 
the eastern portion of the district. The nature of the banks 
varies much. Abrupt in some places, they become in others so 
gradually sloped as to be almost undistinguishable. The bed of 
the torrent is of coarse sand, forming in places quicksands of con- 
siderable depth. The current during the rainy season is very 
rapid, being scarcely fordable even when only knee-deep. When 
waist -high the stream is quite unfordable. The course of the main 
current shifts constantly from side to side of the river bed, but 
there have been no instances of late years of any violent change. 

The action of the Degh varies with its distance from the hills. 

It rushes through the whole of Zafarwal and the north of PasriSr, 
doing little but harm owing to the rapid slope of the country. To 
the south of Pasriir and in Eaya, however, its value as a fertilising 
agent is great, the allu\ ial deposits are rich and widely spread, 
and the gentle flow allows the water to be used for irrigation. 

The Aik also rises in the Jammu hills, and enters this The Aik Kate, 
district at the village of Umranwali, about six miles to the 
east of Sialkot. Jts general direction is south-west, and it 
skirts the south of the city. On the upper reaches the bed 
is deep and narrow, and the stream rarely overflows. When it 
enters the Daska tahsil, however, it gradually rises to the level 
of I he surrounding country, and the force of the current abates. 

In Daska the Aik is of the greatest service to the villages 
within its sphere of influence. It brings down a rich silt in 
large quantities, and tlie Aik assessment circle of this tahsil is 
the richest tract in the district But where the Upper Chenab 
Canal crosses the drainage of this ndld there has of late years 
been so much water-logging that measures have had to be 
devised for remedying a serious evil In particular, the town 
of Sambrial has been rendered almost uninhabitable by seepage. 

During the rains, the supply of water in the nala is abundant, 
but it dwindles during the dry part of the winter season. Except 
after heavy rain, it is fordable at any point. It is crossed by 
two strong masonry bridges close to the city and cantonments, 
by a railway bridge near the city, and by a smaller wooden bridge 
on the road to Gujrdnwala. 

There are several other smaller streams in the district othwUnat of 
which, though they receive, as a rule, no supply from the hills, 
serve the useful purpose of carrying off the surface drainage 
of the country. Of these, the most important are the Sabzkote, 

Oadgor, Lunda, Palkhu and Dhan nalas, wdth their different 
petty tributaries. These are generally known by different names 
in different parts of their course. They cannot compare with 
the Aik and Degh as irrigation agents, but they are utilised. 
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Other liDM of v'liereTer possible, by the zamindars who erect jhalUra, or 
°***' i ersian wheels, on their banks. 

Manhee. There is no piece of water in the district which could be- 

called a lake, but numerous marshy depressions, locally known 
as chhambks, occur in many parts. These are fed by rain, surface- 
drainage, and the small streams, which are a feature of the 
northern part of the district. They are of considerable value aa 
reservoirs for purposes of irrigation, and many of them have had 
their capacity considerably increased by artificial embankments. 
In such cases the water is made available for irrigation by means- 
of ducts. In other cases a simph^r process is followed, of baling 
water from them to the level of the fields in closely-woven 
baskets. It was believed by Mr. Prinsep that, under encourage* 
ment from the District authorities, much might be done ta 
improve and extend the means of irrigation thus provided. 
Nothing was done, however, till 1888-89, trhen the gereral 
question of these chhambhs, and the channels leading to and 
from them, was taken up by Lieutenant- Colonel Montgomery,, 
the Deputy Commissioner, and for the next five years the whole 
irrigation system depending on them Avas thoroughly overhauled. 
Since then several of the reservoirs have silted up and dams 
have fallen into disrepair. Colonel Montgomery’s most ambi- 
tious schemes have suffered from the rivalry of the canal. The 
Jiwau Goraya out from the Degh has been diverted into the 
Ravi to save the canal banks from its onset, and the whole system 
of imgation which depended on that cut has been superseded 
by the Raya Branch. Similarly the usefulness of the Satrah 
Bund has been greatly curtailed because the canal has usurped 
its place in several villages. This bund dates from the time of 
the Moghal emperors. Almost all the cWiawWis dry up before 
the winter rains begin and again at the beginning of the hot 
weather. Generally speaking, cultivation of the area recognis- 
ed as belonging to the reservoirs themselves is forbidden. All 
natural products, sach as nitophar {nympho&a lotus) and khas 
grass {Cymhopogon arcmaticus) are the property of the border 
villages. The principal marshes in the district, with the ap- 
proximate area under each in acres, are as follows : — 


Tabsil. 

Name. 

Area in 
acrea. 

Zutkvwkh. 

i 

Manjke ... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

555 

< 

Ardd Afghan 


... 

... 

... 

... 

154 

05 

Kails MaodbUIs 

... 

- 

... 

... 

... 

7» 
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Tahsil. 

Kame 

Area in acrej. 


i 

^ Safrah 





1,3c!) 


Patlft 





110 


Thatha Mllkhi 





12S 


SAl'oke DandUn 





232 


Bharflng 





1S7 

0 

KaMowala 





172 

m 

Bnrilia Soraya 





70 

Ph 

Lala 

- r- 




70 


Thstta Oolab Singh 





100 


Bhopar 



... 

... 

106 

o 

Gnrlu 





51 


Snragpnr 

• •• 




131 


Ricbbara ... 





91 

QQ 








Luiirike (Wadda) 





147 


Ehakkhi 





697 


Dbarmkot 





136 


Marbana 





233 


Daski) 

t-T 

... 



693 


Kotli K«iral Ham 





149 

«a 

Bbola Mnsa 





211 


Uddowar 




. 

12') 


Pand ri 

t»T 

-r. 



94 


Guja.ko 





74 


Taltvandi Musa Khan 




. 

222 


Otbian 




... 

165 


There are in many parts of the district traces and tiadi- 
tiohs of ancient canals long since fallen into disuse. Mr. E. 
Prinsep, who conducted the two first settlements of Sialkot, was 
of opinion that most, if not all, of these were capable of restora- 
tion. His remarks on the subject in the report of the first 
regular settlement are as follows : — 

“ The most noticeable is a cnt that was made by Ali Mard4n Khan, 250 
year ago, to bring the waters of the Tarl to the Imperial Gardens at Shahdrih. 
It is said to have joined the Palkhu at Nandpur, There are traces of it at 
Kotli-Loharan, Zahu a, and Banut, so that it must have been nearly 20 miles 
in length. The people assure me that it was a successful undertaking, that 
it flowed the whole year round, was used for irrigation, and is quite capable 
of restoration. During Akbai'’s reign, another cut was made by one Maulvi 
Ghnlam Mnst^fa from the Aik, above Sialkot, for the purpose of watering 
the gardens and tanks of Mianpura. Again, one Sheikh Raza of Ghana made 
an attempt to supply the chhamb of Partdnw&li by a cut from the Aik, 
opposite Malocbhit, which, not proving successful, induced Sarddr Shim 
Singh to make a similar attempt for the same purpose at Dbesi&n, a little 
higher up, which did answer for a time. Traces of it are said to be still 
visible. So also to Shikoh, the brother of Alamgir, is attributed the 
construction of a canal to bring the water of the Degh through the centre of 
the high tracts in the vicinity of Pasrui ; traces of which, in the form of old 
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tanks and aqneduots, are still apparent. A proposal to restore Ihe All 
Mard4n Canal was lately made, and Government ordered a survey and called 
for a report. The head of the canal lay in Jammu territory, and there were 
other difficulties to be met. The result was that the project was aban- 
doned.'” 

The only other old work of this kind is in the north 
of Kaya tahsil. About fifty years ago, the zamindars made a 
deep cutting from the large depression or dhab at the village of 
Dode in Qurdaspur as far as the villages of IsLar Mahadeo and 
Hussan Hussain in this district. But the channel soon silted up, 
and the people have never been ready to incur the annual expen- 
diture necessary for keeping it clear. 

The district consists of an alluvial plain and no rock forma- 
tions have been found. The composition of the soil is discussed 
in Chapter 11, section A. A little kankar is still found near 
cantonments, but it is mostly worked out. 

There is no book on the botany of the district to which 
reference can be made. The wild flora are similar to those of 
the plains with an admixture of plants of the lower hills in the 
Bajwat and near the Jammu border generally. A description 
of the trees, shrubs, and v'eeds commonly found in the district is 
given under the heading of Forests in Chapter II, Section C, 
where their economic value is discussed. Generally speaking, the 
district is well wooded owing largely to the avenues kept up by 
the District Board, but the intensive cultivation of the tract 
militates against the existence of wild life in any form. 

Of wild animal life there is very little in the district and 
wlal little exists is practically confined to the portions of the 
Bajwdt that border on the Jammu State and to the Ravi river- 
ain. In these two tracts jackals, foxes, wild-cat, hires, pig, 
nilgai, wild cattle and wolves are occasionally found. Much 
damage to crops is suffered by villages on the Jammu border 
owing to the incursions of wild cattle and other animals which 
find asylum ir. the State rakhs, and the unfortunate zamindars 
make night hideous with the din they produce in order to scare 
away the destroyers uf their harvest. Away from the riverain 
of the Chenab and Ravi even the jackal is rarely to be found, 
but a few hares lead a precarious existence around cantonments, 
and in the kalar tracts of Daska, Pasrur and Raya there are 
a few black-buck. 

The kulan {kuni or com crane) is found all over the dis' 
trict in the cold weather. Geese, both grey and barred, fre" 
quent the rivers and the chhambhs, when the latter arc full after 
I eavy rain. All the well-known varieties of mallard, duck and 
teal, with the ubiquitous Brahmini, are also found on the rivers 
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Rnd chhftmbs, and plovers are common. Snipe are fonnd where- 
ever a fhil exists. Partridges, especially black partridges, are 
met with along the Kavi and part of the Chenab riverain. 
Sand-grouse are comparatively rare, but a few birds may be 
found in the sandy tracts in the north-west of the Daska 
tahsil, near Sankhatra in Zafarwal and in the kalaj’ lands in 
the south-west of the Raya tahsil. In the latter region the 
Imperial sand-grouse is occasionally to be obtained. Plorican 
are still more rare, though there are a few in the Kalar of Pasriir. 
Quail abound in the fields everywhere when the harvest is ripen- 
tng. Of wild pigeon the blue-rock is common almost everywhere 
tod the green pigeon (or harial) is found along the roads of 
Pasriir and Raya. 

Other representatives of the festhered tribe are as fol- 
lows : Ring and turtle doves, black or royal, white and grey 
curlew ; starling, raven, crow, vulture, pelican, bottle bird, 
tailor bird, honey bird, nightingale, jay, hoopoe, woodpecker, 
kingfisher, adjutant, kite, hawks (varieties), falcons (varie- 
ties), owds ^ (varieties), swallow, common sparrow, parrots, 
maiua, robin, bull finch, lark, babblers and magpie. 
There are also the squirrel, flying fox, bat, hedgehog, mon- 
goose, rat and muskrat. There are various sorts of lizards, frogs, 
snakes, toads, centipedes, scorpions ; and of insect life a great 
variety, e.specially during the rainy months, moths, butter- 
flies, beetles crickets and grasshoppers, lees, wasps and hornets, 
the large black ant, and the small red and black ant, also the 
destructive little white termite, are in great abundance. 


There is little fishing on the Havi ; but there are professional PiiWB#. 
nsnwmen all along the Chenab and in some villages traversed 
by the Degh. Pishing is common iu Bajwat, and in more than 
one village in that tract, the .laniwai ow'iiers leave everytbinff 
connected with the land to their tenants of lower caste, and 
make a precarious living by fishing, w'bich being a j'orm of 
sport 18 not unworthy of a gentleman. -The best spots for 
sport are a few streams in the extreme north of Baiwat and 
the place known as Beni Sang, a little below the junction of 
the Jammu Tflwi with the Chenab. But sport is to he liad all 

good fishing all the w^ay up the 
Malkham Tawd. The names of the fish most commonly taken 
in the Chenab, Degh and Aik are ; -rdhu, Ungra, mahdsir, 
damlra, sangdra or sing, dauia, chdhal jamh j^andal kinqar 
•gargoj, malh, chilwa, gulgul, kihdr, mardkhi, pa/tdr, saol, chanaa 
and, toll. The fish most liked by the people as food are the 
fnanasir, rahu, sangara, and dambrd. Professional .fishermen in 
-fishing use the net (idl), or the fish-basket (khuancha) , 
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SnakM. 


Climst*. 


Of the poisonous snakes, the most numci’ous are the karait 
OP sangcMr [Bungarus ccerulus) ani the viper, or karundia 
(JSchis carinaia). The otliers which are less commonly met with 
are the katota, dudia, jphantar and the chhimha The tracts most 
infested by snakes are the south of Daska, the villages stretching 
from Satr^h to Wahudo in Pasrdr, and the greater part of the 
kalar circle in Eaya. 

1 he village of Dadhora in the Eaya tahsil has an unenvi- 
able reputation for deadly snakes, but they are said to do no 
harm to the inhabitants of that village and to be dangerous 
only to outsiders. The Bajwdt claims to be nearly free from 
snakes and tl’e people say that such as are met with hav* 
been washed down from Jammu territory by floods. 

The winter lasts from the end of October till the middle of 
March and is generally very pleasant, but owing to the proximity 
of the hills the sky is frequently overcast with clouds, although no 
rain may fall. The transition from winter to summer is very 
sudden and by the beginning of April the heat is a little more 
than pleasant, but Sialkot is not inordinately hot for a plains^ 
district. The temperature occasionally falls to something quite 
mild during summer wht n a storm occurs in the hills, and 
visitors from’ Lahoie generally find the station much more toler- 
able than their own so far as heat is concerned. The Bajw^t is 
kept cool by its streams which are fed from the snows, but, once 
the rains commence, it is damp and feverish and is to be 
avoided like the kalar tracts of Uaska, Pasrur and especially 
Eaya where life is a burden during the monsoon. 


MoifTK. 

! 

f 

1 

1 Mean 

8 A. if. 

TRICFIBy 

Veao 

mAximaiD. 

LTUBBS. BKCOBDBD AT 

Sialkot. 

' Range, 
mmiinnin. ° 

Mean 

humidity 

% 

Mean 

cloud 

Amount. 

1 

8 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Jacaarj 


47-0 

64-9 

43-2 

21-7 

81 

3-3 

Febrnarv 


60-7 

69-3 

40-2 

23-1 

78 

2-9 

March 


61-6 

79-9 

64-8 

25-1 

69 

2-S 

April 


75-; 

9S2 

65-5 

277 

51 

1-9 

May 


sr -0 

1037 

75*7 

28-0 

41 

1-2 

Jnne 


899 

105 8 

81 3 

24 5 

49 

1-5- 

July 


8.1-9 

98-5 

SO 4 

181 

7u 

3-4- 

August 


S3-6 

»r.o 

79-.) 

15 S 

78 

4-0 

Saptcmber 


80 4 

9.51 

74-8 

20-3 

73 

2-1 

October 


70-6 1 

92-7 

6.1-1 

296 

60 

0-8 

Norember 


87-6 

81-6 

51 3 

30-8 

67 

1-0 

December 

... 

47-S 

fl9-7 

429 

1 

28-3 

76 

2 4 

Ysab 


69-7 

87-5 

63-2 1 

21-3 

66 

2-3 


^c'ual Iiigbeft maximam recorded 12l'3° on 4th Angnit 1877. 
Actnal loweet minimam recorded 2S'6° on 83rd Peceinber 1801. 
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Mr. Trinsep, at the time of his first settlement, paid great s*'"^***- 
attention to tabulating the result of the records of rainfall in 
the district, tracing gradations in the fall proportionate to the 
distance of the locality from the hills. These gradations are 
marked upon the map given in his Statistical Atlas. Shortly, 

Mr. Prinsep’s gradatioi s represent a difference of no less than 
20 inches between the zone of Bajwat, on the one hand, and of 
Daska and Pasriir on the other. In the one, Mr Prinsep deduced 
the average annual rainfall to be 38 inches ; in the other, the 
minimum ranges as low as 18 inches. 

The averages recorded at tahsil headquarteis during the 
last ten years were — 


Sialkot 


... 

30' 5 inches. 

Zafarwal 

... 

• •• 

36 0 „ 

Daska 

• « « 

... 

27-4 ., 

Pasriir 

• •• 

» . . 

30-4 „ 

Raya 

* » . 

• . . 

23*6 „ 


Generally the rainfall is good, but it is subject to crcat 
variations from year to year. In 1899-1900 it was under i5 
inches at the headquarters of the district, while in 1917-18 it 
was 67*41 inches. 

Nearly three-quarters of the total fall occurs in the monsoon 
season J une to September. This period is important from I he 
agricultural point of view as the fall during these months deter- 
mines the autumn harvest and also the extent of spring sowings. 
September and the first week or two of October are particularly 
important, but unfortunately rain cannot be relied on at this 
time and its failure means the loss of the unirrigated rice crop 
and a very restricted spring harvest. December and January 
are also im};crtant months as winter rains are required to secure 
the wheat and other spring crops : fortunately the latter rains 
seldom fail entirely and a bad rabi crop is a rare occurrence in 
this district. 

During the rains, floods generally occur over wide areas and pioo 4>. - 
sever the local communications, especiallj* in the direction of 
Zafarwal and Narowal and towards Sambrial and Satrah. Large 
tracts of the district are under water for weeks together and the 
climate is rendered most unhealthy. 

No special earthquakes have been recorded. 


Suthfaskn^ 
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SECTION B. — Histort. 


Ewiy hiatory. S4ka1a (now Sialkot City) was the capital of the JMadras 
who are known in the late Vedic period (Brihaddranyaka Upani- 
shad). S4kaladvfpa or the ‘ island ’ of Sdkala was the name of the 
dodb, or land lying between the two rivers, between Chandra - 
bhdga (Chenab) and Irdvati (Bavi). Fakala was the capital, 
or one of the capitals, of the Greek kings of the House of 
Euthydemus, and the residence of Menander tMilinda). After 
the invasion of the Hunas (Huns) in the last quarter of the 
fifth century A. D. it became the capital of Toramdna and his 
son Mihirakula. 


The antiquities of Sialkot are discussed by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham in his Archeological Survey Beports, II, 21, 22, and 
XIV, 44 to 47. Its early history is closely interwoven with 
traditions of the Raja SAlivahan, his son Eaji Rasalu, and his 
foe, Baja Hiidi, so famous in Punjab folk-lore. 


«*tRer3. 


In the earliest days, we are informed, the whole surface of 
the country was waste and studded with thick fjrests, but 
inhabited by a pastoral race, called Tahars or Yirs, who lived in 
jdns or rude mat huts, chiefly along the banks of rivers. These 
tribes were numerous and powerful. Some time after the inva- 
sion of Alexander against Porus, it is said that large volunteer 
armies flocked into the province from remote parts of Hinddstdn. 
Among them arrived .Shun, Hdn and Hall, the three reputed 
sons of the great Raja Raohor Bao of Eajpiitana, whose capitals 
were UjjAin and Indore. The emigrants fraternised with the 
early settlers, and introduced the art of agriculture and the use 
of wells for irrigation. It is even computed that out of 500,000 
warriors some 3-50,000 devoted themselves so diligently to the 
cultivation of land, that in 250 years after their arrival the whole 
country from Lahore to Multan and Kasur to Sialkot was cleared 
of jungle. These settlers were assisted by the original tribes, 
who were known also under the names of Yirs in the Jech and 
Sind Sagar Do^bs ; Jhiins and Pachadas in this Hodb ; 
and Bhular, Man, Her in the Bari Doab. The Shun Hal in the 
time of Vikramdditya are recorded as the most powerful tribe 
in the Punjab, but they would not intermarry with the abori- 
gines, who were looked upon ns an inferior lace of Ghator, 
Ghauts or Gat (Sanskrit, yuta), or as they are now called Jats. 
Even to his day in the heart of the Hindu agricultural tract, 
the people will tell you there are only pure Jat races now 
remaining, viz., the Bhular, Man, and Her, which last counts 
only as half a caste ; that all the rest are really of Eajput origin. 
But those days have passed aud little traces exist of such races 
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now. In the vicinity of Nainakot, and also at the foot of the The ant 
hills near Jammu, may be founil a tribe of Jhuns, and there is ****’*'»• 
reason to think that tne Hiindal clan, who own several villages 
in this district, bear a close atfinity to the first emigrants from 
R^jpfit^na. 

The principal tribes now are the Bajwas, who probably ® * P * • 

came from tbe direction of Multdn ; the Awans, who say they whmee 
came from Ghazni; the Chumans, from Makidla in Central ®“'****®^ 
India ; the Sindiis from Oudh ; and the Salehria Rdjpiits from 
the hills, who jointly hold nearly 800 estates, or over one-third 
of the district. Of these the Awans only can point to a 
distinct Muhammadan origin. There are also the Minhas, who 
are a royal clan from their having a common pedigree with the 
Jammu princes ; and the Bajus, who give their name to Bajwat. 

It is a curious fact that both of these clans, who now are 
essentially Rdjpdt in name and association, have a common 
pedigree, the Minhas with the Virk and the Baju with the Bajwa 
clans, both of whom are called essentially Jat, which shows the 
prevalence of the E^ljpfit origin. 

The places of greatest antiquity appear to be the cities of pi»cm of 
Sialkot, formerly called Sulkot ; Pasrur known as Parasriir. 

Pasrfir is surrounded by villages held by the B4jwa Jats, whose Pasnsr. 
first founder, Kholu, settled in Panwana and had six sons, who 
founded Bhdgowdl, Rdrki, Kh^nowJli, Ohowinda, N^rowil and 
Pasrur ; Mankah founded Pasrur. The tradition is that during 
the better days of the Mughal empire, a /ag'ir came to visit the 
khdnqdh (shrine) of Syad JalM. Mankah hearing of his arrival in 
accordance with old usage offered him Ite, >1 as a mzar, which was 
indignantly refused. The faqir took his departure, but did not 
forget the civility, for 12 years after he returned to the khdnqdh 
as none other than Hum4yun summoned Mankah, and made 
him the ruler of the Pasrdr pargana. So Mankah built the 
city, locating traders of every kin 1. On Man kah’s death, owing 
to his son being a minor the fief was managed by Fatah Chand, 
son of Naru (the brother), who went in person to Delhi and was 
honoured by Akbar. 

But of Sidlkot we have information which carries us back 
to a very distant period. It is said to have been originally 
founded by Rdja Sul or Said of Pandhu renown, hence called 
Sulkot, about 6,000 years ago, whose dynasty continued for 1,600 
yearn. After the flood, the popular belief has it that the whole 
country remained one vast uninhabited region for 1,000 years. 

The first account of its restoration takes us to the time when 
Sidlkot was a part of Kashmir, and Bdja Sdm Datt enjoyed 
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unmolested rule for one century more. It iras about this time 
when Vikram4ditya was monarch of TJjj^in, that E4ja Sulwdn 
(or S-tlir^han) built the fort and established the principality of 
Si^lkot. He was of the Sfa caste, mention of which is to be 
found to this day ; some think Si^lkot fakes its name in this 
way. 


B4j* Snlwiii 
(VlirttsnC 


A curious legend exists that a Khatrdni woman, when 
bathing in the Aik, was wooed by a serpent called B^sak N4g. 
She conceived and bore a son who was called Salwan, who rose 
to be a man of great power and wealth, and through the assist- 
ance of this snake was made a King. This legend has probably 
a direct connection with the Ndg worship of the hills, and must 
be of great antiquity. It is said Vikramaditya even visited 
Si4lkot, and Salwan refusing to go and meet him, a severe 
battle was fought in which the former lost his life, and 
Bija Salw4n, exulting over his triumph, xsaused the era to be 
changed to that of Saka, which is even referred to now-a-days ; 
thus the Sambat year 1916 agrees with 1779 Saka. Baja Salw4n 
had two sons, Pdran Bhagat and Basalu. The former, turning 
faqir, so incensed his father that he ordered his hands and feet 
to be cut off and thrown down a well in Karol, near Siaikot, 
which is called Puranwala to this day, and is noted for its very 
cold water and its healing qualities. Every Sunday, on a new 
moon, it is the resort of pilgrim females, who seek a remedy for 
barrenness. 


84 j« Ras 4 in. B4ja Rasdlu lived to take a more distinguished part in the 
events of these primitive times. About A.D. 360, one Baja Hudi 
(believed to be the chief of the Gakkhar tribe; had established 
himself in the country along the banks cf the Attock river, 
between Kal4b4gh and the Fort of Attock. He took formal 
possession of all the country to the west of Jhelum, and con- 
tracted an alliance with Basdlu, whom he induced to give the 
promise of his daughter in marriage. On Rasdlu’s failing after- 
wards to fulfil this promise, Baja Hudi brought a- large force 
straight to Si^lkot. The former, unable to oppose him in the 
field, shut himself up in the fort, against which R4ja Uiidi ex- 
pended all his skill for six months ; he then gave up in despair 
and plundered the country, subjugating the Shdn Dais and 
Jats, who first fled, and then, uniting their forces, met him at a 
place called Sang Saugh (a lai^e village about 14 miles to 
south-east of Lahore, and the site of the famous Sangdla of Alex- 
ander). Meanwhile Baja Basdld’s daughter being anxious for 
the marriage, made private overtures, which ended in Bdja 
Hiidi’s successful elopement with her to his army at Lum, near 
Lahore. After a long altercation the quarrel was hushed up. 
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and the lady was ever after called Sdrang, from the place of 
reconciliation, which became a famed locality. The ruins of 
Sarang or SArangfri still lie in the Sikh M4nja, close to Saurian, 
some 12 miles east and north of Lahore. The two Rdjiis became 
friends, and so pleased was R4ja Hudi, that he gave the whole 
new country he had conquered to Raja Karm, the adopted son 
of Ras&lu, with the title of Maliki Miilk, and by this treaty 
Sarangfri and its dependencies were made over to the Sia family. 
After the death of R4ja Ris4lu, in A.D. 400, the country is said 
to have fallen under the curse of Pfiran for upwards of 300 
years, lying totally devastated from famines and incessant 
plunder. In the year 790 A.D. the fort and city of SMlkot were 
demolished by a large army imder Rdja Kiraut, supported by the 
tribesmen of the Yusuf zai country. They attacked Sarangfri, 
scarcely leaving a vestige behind. After which for a long period 
there is no nows of Si4lkot beyond that it remained a portion 
of the territories of the R^ja Brahm Deo of Jammu, at first paying 
tribute, and then revenue, to the subdhddr of Lahore as an ap- 
panage of the Mughal empire. 

In the year 1184 Shah^b ud-dfn Mohammad Ghori invaded 
the Punjab, then in the hands of the last of the Ghaznavid 
kings Joeing unable to reduce Lahore he devastated the country 
and then retired to Sialkot, the fort of which place he repaired 
and strengthened and left a garrison in it. After his departure 
to Ghazni, Sultdn Khusru Malik of Lahore in alliance with the 
Ghakkars besieged Siilkot Fort, but was unable to capture it. 
Some time later however the fort seems to have fallen. Sohdra 
ferry is also mentioned. It seems to have been one of the 
principal ferries in the Chenab in former times. 

On his return journey from Delhi in 1399 Taimur marched 
along the foot of the low hills and captured Jammu where he 
oompelled the lUjd to embrace Islam. He must also have 
visited Siilkot, 

In 1520 B4bar advanced into India by way of Sialkot which 
capitulated and the inhabitants were saved from massacre. 

In 1524 Khusraa Gokaltash was appointed Governor of 
Sialkot. 

Babar’s last and successful invasion of the Punjab was 
effected by an advance from tbe Indus in 1525. Passing below 
the hill of BAlndth of the Jogis he forded the Jhelum and sent 
on Saiyids TuMn and Lachin with orders to push on with 
all speed to Lahore and direct his troops there not to fight but 
to effect a junction with him at Si4lkot or Pasrur. He himself 


BmA*. 


8th Century, 


HoMklmaB 

Invaiioniilttb 

Century. 


14th Centoty* 


I6th Century. 
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I8ti) Crator;. advanced along the skirts of the hills towards Sklkot which 
place he reached on the 14th Rabi I. His Turki garrison there 
appears to have joined his camp on the Chenab, but to have 
been attacked on their march by the Jats and Gu ars whom he 
visited with condign punishment. Babar had apparently great 
difiBculty in calling in his detachments, for according to the 
Chughatdi he sent Sh41am and Ndr Beg to the Begs at Lahore 
with orders to get information about the position of the enemy 
and report where they could effect their junction with him. 
Some of his troops in Lahore joined him at Si4lkot and he then 
advanced to Pasrur where other leaders joined him, and thence 
he pushed on to El^Mnaur. He then laid siege to Al alot in 
the Jasw^n Dun. 

SHlkot under At the time of Akbar, the present district (with the excep- 
Mughal*, tion of Bajwat, trans-Chenab) formed part of the Rechnabad 
airkdr, or district, of the Lahore siifcd. There was a land 
measurement and a fixed money assessment upon the number of 
highas cultivated each year. There were superior officers of col- 
lection in each district, and a kdndngo in each pargana, whose 
business it was to keep the records and be at the same time a 
referee in all disputes. Under Shih Jahan, the welhknown 
engineer, Ali Marddn Khan, had charge of Sidlkot. His adminis- 
tration is well spoken off. He not only demanded a reasonable 
revenue, altering the cash demand to suit the season, but helped 
the people to pay it by cutting canals, and by other improve- 
ments. There is no record of the revenue realized by him. 

In the reign of Shdh Jah4n a Mughal army from Kdbul 
and Pe8h4war under the command of the Prince Mur5d Bakhsh 
marched by way of Siilkot to Path^nkot which seems to show 
that the road from the north passed that way, as in the time 
of Alexander and the Chinese pilgrims. 
iBTwiooi of At the end of the reign of Muhammad Shah, when the 
lu) power at Delhi was on the decline, the outlying 

A J).’ 1761 .;*” districts were left pretty much to themselves. Anarchy ana 
misrule prevailed everywhere ; Sialkot had been appropriated 
by a powerful family of Fathdns, and the submontane tracts 
Were in the hands of R6 ja Ranjft Deo. Zafarwdl, Pasrur, and 
Daska, though subordinate to Lahore, were split up into 
niwais, or tappds, afterwards oalled tdluqds. At this juncture 
Ahmad Shdh Dur^ni, in A.D. 1748, returned from Kdbul with 
increased forces, determined to punish Mir Manu for thwarting 
his plans at Sirhind. Mfr Manu, on finding reinforcements from 
Delhi had not been sent to his aid, entered into negotiations in 
which the AbdAli was aUowed the four districts of Gujrit, 
8i4lkot, Fasrtir and Aurangabad. In A.D. 1761 Ahmad Shdh, 
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finding the revenues had not been paid of these four districts, 
returned to Gujrat and sent an embassy to Lahore to demand a.d. msand 
payment, Avhich was refused. The Abdf.li marched to Lahore, a.d. i76i. 
was mot by the united forces of Adina Beg Khan from Jullundur 
and Kaura Mall of Multan, gave battle at Shihdara, and finally 
establishing his power in the Punjab and Sirhiucl, left his son 
Taimfir to rule at Lahore. 

About this time the hill di.scricts seem to have been under 
two Raj^s, Kirpal Deo and Ranji't Deo. the seat of the former the ^Rijp^’ 
being at BAu-M-killah, whilst the country to the west of the 
Tawi lielongod to the latter. By a skilful ruse, on the pretence 
that a powerful demonstration was going to bo made upon him 
from Delhi with a view of extorting tribut*’, Ranjft Deo urged 
his kinsman to come up to him in the hills. Anjit Deo then 
acknowledged his vassalage to Delhi, and was allowed to appro- 
priate the dominions of KirpAl Deo. From this date Ranjit 
Deo became subordinate to Delhi, and continued to establish 
his sway, which was carried as far as the Roras and Pathdn- 
wali tdhiqas. On the several occasions of the Durani invasion 
of Lahore, the wily hill chief made overtures for an alliance, 
which were at last accepted. It is said that when the former 
returned from Hindustdu after having taken Mathra, he 
further confirmed this alliance by the gift of the three 
Bddshahi pargands, Zafarwal, Sankhatra, and Aurangabad. On 
the confines of ptiri/a/m Zafarwal stood a large tdluqa, which is 
said to have covered over SLOOO liqhas, known in .\Iughal clays 
as “ Orang Shahpdr Latif.” It is otherwise known as Chawinda, 
from its being held by four classes {clxdr vanddn) or divisions, 

Dudra, Kdndrah, Dugrah, and Reki. It is a very old place, and 
was founded by Xanak, one of the sons of Kalu, the founder of 
the Bdjwa colony. Ralimat Kh.4n, the chief of this tribe, who 
was man of large wealth and influence, had liuiit a fort, and was 
strengthening his position when he was suddenly attacked 
by Ranjit Deo, who succeeded in adding Chawind.a to his 
dominions. At a time wlien Ranjit Deo was in difficulty, and 
was himself a prisoner at Lahore in the hands of Khan Bahddur, 
a KAtil Rdjput of Tikiria, a great lirigand, succeed- 
ed in wresting tdluqa Chaubara from one Chajju Khin, 
the agent of the Rajd. Prithu took the fort, killed Chajju 
and made the Salehrias subordinate. He built a small fort 
(gor/ii) and a shooting box [bdrddarri) ; whence the place is Ktjpdt 
to this day known as <larhi Jhaubdra. Hc_ killed 
Minhas inhabitant of .Jdtoke. On hearing of this, Ranjit Deo, “ 
being himself a Rajput of the same tribe, gave battle at Ala, 
near Ohdrwa, defeated Prithu, and thus added Chaubara to 

c 
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Sajpdt dominion. In this way he had extended his territory till. 

sucandiBcy in A.D 1773, he held actual or nominal sway of the entire 

ertabUhed. country north of a line reaching from Pinga in the Jech 
Poab to the Chenab river at Kuluwal, and from Koras to 
Sankhatra, even up to IMundu Khail in 'pargana Shakargarh. 

The tdluqa and city of Sidlkot, however, were not included. 
They were held by a powerful Pathan family till the time when 
the Sikhs learnt the advantage of combining together to plun- 
der the country, and make for tliemselves a name and a power, 
destined one day to be established on a permanent foundation. 

Upon the extension of Kanjit Pro’s rule into the submontane 
Portion of the district, a ruder system than that just described 
as practised by the Mughals was introduced. The Rajputs took 
revenue in kind by division of the actual outturn, here called 
bdoli. The share usually taken was one-third, but sometimes 
one-fourth. Afterwards a house tax, ghaj'aivdni, was introduced, 
which met with great discontent. Measurements w'ere sel- 
dom resorted to ; no records were kept except such as might 
be necessary for internal village reference ; a few officers were 
appointed to keep the peace ; while the revenue was collected 
and paid in chiefly through the heads of tribes or local 
divisions. Land belonged to the ruler, who might dispose of 
it at will ; the occujjant could be removed 'from one village 
to another, and the revenue agents (kdrddrs) had the right of 
locating new cultivators at pleasure. 

It was when the Purani power had ceased to be felt, and 
BhM con! Sikhs were forming themselves into the well-known 
associations called the' twelve viisls,’ that ■ Sialkot was wrested 
from the Pathans by two of the Sikh leaders, Jhanda Singh 
and Ganda Singh, confederates of the famous Gulab Singh, 
Man'whla, who represented the Phaugi misl. By them it was 
given over to four of their retainers, Natha Singh, Shahid, Mohar 
Singh, Atan'w^la, Sahib Singh, Aynawala, and Jarwar Singh, 
Ghxunan, who held the fort and tdhiqa in four divisions. 
Kanjit Peo being now engaged in a quarrel with his eldest 
son, Brij Kaj Peo, determined to set aside his title to succession 
in favour of Mian Palelu, his brother. Upon this Brij Raj broke 
out into open rebellion and applied to Chart Singh (of the Sukar- 
chakia family, grandfather of Kanjit Singh), oifering a large yearly 
tribute if he would help him. Chart Singh, having an old 
^udge against Kanjit Peo, closed with the offer, and after 
inducing Jai Singh, Xunjhia, to join his forces, marched to Uda 
Char, on the bank of the Basantar across the border, w here 
they met the army of Kanjit Peo, supported by Jhanda Singh, 
Bhangi. i\fter a short skirmish. Chart Singh was killed, and 
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pxi, r>?R«n» Ri«ofth« 

Jai Singh, assuming charge of AJaha Singh (the father oi Bii»ngico«. 

jit Singh), afterwards exchanged turbans with the great nr fedarMj. 
chief. 


It was now that a new era began to dawn in the Punjab. 
The year 1770 A.D. was strangely marked by two great events, 
the death of Ranjit Deo and the birth of Ranjit Singh. he 
god-warrior of the hills seems to have been removed to make way 
for the lion-warrior of the plains ; but the appearance ° . 5 

latter was accompanied by one of those great visitations vr ic 
distract kingdoms and destroy populations, in the shape ot 
of the most terrible famines that have ever occurred, and w ic i 
is remembered as the San Chdlis by the people of the dis nc . 
Pot’ three years ending with A.D. 1783 the whole country was 
reduced to starvation and death, and thousands are said to ve 
emierated to Kashmir. 


Death et 
BanjA Deo 
aad birth of 
Ilanjtt Singh. 


The great 
famine of San 
Chdlit cor. 
responding to 

A. D. 1788. 


Maha Singh, however, was not stayed by these events on D^Une of 
the road to future fame which he was cutting out for his sou. »jp ?«’««■• 
His attention was drawn to the prospect of plunder in 
of this Doab, but l.eari^ of Ranjit Dec’s death, that 
had succeeded to the throne, and that misrule and discontent lucl 
begun, he thought it was a fitting moment to interfere. He 
advanced with a force to the hills in 1784 A.D. : Brij Raj, 
unable to oppose him, fled to Trikoti Devi (the three-peakeu hill 
seen from Sialkot on a fine day) and the Sikh leader sackea 
Jammu, ravaged the country, and retired with great plunder. 

Prom this date trouble fell upon the hill principality* ^oDdancy 

Bhangi sarddrs, perceiving him to be weak, made daily aggxc-s- cstabiistsd. 
sions on his borders. Tdluqa Chaju’dr even was given up lor a 
time, till a convention was entered into requiring payment ^ oi 
Es. 25.000 black-mail to the sarddrs who had taken possession 
of Sialkot. It is even said that Ranjit Deo was forced 
time to pay IJ lakhs to the Bhangi confederacy. Thus the _®ikns 
grew in power, and' to put an end to their encroachments, Bn] Ra] 

Deo determined to make one last great effort. A battle . was 
fought at Eumal, but without success. There is a small c^o- 
taph in this village which is pointed out as the place where Bnj 
Raj Deo was killed and his forces routed. The event was one 
of considerable importance, as it marks the date when R 
be said the power of the Sikhs was fully established in this sub- 
montane region, only 25 miles from Jammu, now the capital cf 
the Mahdraja of Kashmir. The whole country added to the 
hill ohiefship during the successful reign of Ranjit Deo was 
thus at once appropriated by the Sikhs, and the spoil diviued. 
among the leaders and retainers. 
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EMi\'t Sin b humble family Bhciice sprang the fulure leader rvljo 

' was so shortly destined to form monarcliy out of these rapid 
usurpations by Sikh brigands, had their residence at Gujranw^la, 
hut up to this time their possessions in this district consisted 
only of two tdiuqas, Sandh^nwitla and Tegha Mandi.lla ; hut so 
great was the genius and combination, so successful the prestige 
of this one leader, that we find in 20 years, from A.D. 1790 to 
1810, Banjft Singh had absorbed nearly every portion of the 
district by conquest or confiscation ijito his own hands. 

Origin of To the grccd of a confederacy, whose members were ever 
tbs tiiuqa suspicious of One another, mav be attributed to a great extent 
the success of the Lioii King To the same cause we can trace 
the origin of the sub-division of the country into political 
parcels, which took the name of fdluqns, and destroyed every 
feature of the old fiscal system. 

Estabiiahr. ent It oulv ROW remains to describe briefly how the territorial 
of Sith ahsorjdion was effected in tliis district by Ranjit Singh^ He 
Eanjg s^ngh. fought three battles, and the disseveredTOnfederacylell^upplialit 
at his feet. In A.D. 1790-91 Sohdra was taken from Gujar Singh 
of Gujrat, who fell in the trenches. Pusliing on his successes 
• Ranjit Singh sent Ganpat Rai to Goindke, who sacked the fort 
and made the first inroad into the Bhangi possession. When 
Sddh Singh Dodia died, the next year he took possession of 
Jamke and BLopalwala. Similarly on the death of Ndr Singh 
(Chamitirij in 1807 A.D. he appropriated Rasrur and 13 tdiuqas 
round it. Seeing these confiscations the Sialkot sarddrs com- 
bined to resist his authority, ujmn which Diwan llohkam Chand 
with a large force was sent to Sialkot. A hard fight with the 
four sarddrs in an entrenched position put the city and fort 
into the hands of Ranjit Singh. The l>attle of Atari is said 
to have been very fatal to both sides and laAed 19 days, hut 
the gain was great, for from 20 to 19 me re tdiuqas were added 
to the conqueror’s territories. Two years’ afterwards Jodh 
Singh (Wazirahadia), who had been upheld in his /dgir, died ; 
and on Ganda Singh, his son, failing to pay the required’ tribute, 
sequestration followed of the four tdiuqas of Gharthal, Gojra, 
Mitranwali, and Talwandi Musa Klian. The next year Gujriit 
was taken. Sahib Singh fled to Dewa Batala fa place across 
our present borders, in Jammu territory, and still, as it has 
always been, a refuge for tlie outlaw and ruflSan), but being 
recalled by Ranjit Singh he received the grant of Bajwat. 
One last effort appeared to be necessary, so when Kidhan Singh, 
Hattu, declined vassalage a force was sent to Daska. The 
“ Hattu,” as he was nicknamed, was completely routed, and 
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eight more iuluqas were added to the empire. It was dit* 

covered that Nidhan Singh had received succour from the monarchy 'by 

Ahliiwalia chiefs so Bhag Singh was arrested and with Kanjitsin^. 

his son, Subah Singli, taken off to Lahore. Bhag Singh 

was treated with consideration for a time ; but on his death 

his property too was confiscated, and ten more idluqas became 

khdlsa. 

Thus it will be seen tliat Banjit Singh became master of 
the whole district. The tdluqas were for the most part alienated iem.'"'' 
during the early years of his sway; but as the grantees died ©r 
misbehaved, hi.s own position became more secure and his 
Government more firmly established. In both cares the fiscal 
result was the same. Each sarddr had his own mode of collec- 
tion. The prevalent mode was that of division of the produce 
{tdoU OT-baldi , the share of the ruler varying, according to 
circumstancts, from one-half to one-quarter of the net produce, 
an allowance of about .one-fifth being made before div sion to 
the cultivator for expen|||B of cultivation. Farts oi the district, 
under Eahjit Sjngh, Wefe^ven out on fixed leases to contractors, 
among'» rf hose names ' appear those of the well-known chiefs, 

Gulab Singh, Suchet Singh, and Hira Singh, Dogras. The two 
latter appear at times to have commuted the payments of grain 
for a cash demand, fixed according to the price current of the 
day. None of them, however, can be said to have effected a 
money settlement, properly so called. This was first attempted 
in 1831-37 by General Avitabile, to whom the administration 
of a large portion of the present district was during those years 
entrusted. His system was to effect money leases for fixed 
periods in the name of the village headmen : but from inquiries 
made at the time of the first British settlement, it appears that 
the assessment was based on most imperfect data, and that very 
few villages succeeded in paying in full the amount stipulated 
in the lease. Lender Eanji't Singh, 145 villages, yielding an 
estimated revenue of Rs. 95,390, were alienated to of 

whom the principal were Baja Tej Singh and Sardar Jhauda 
Singh, Butalia. Baja Tej Singh held 117 villages, including 
part of Bajwat and the territory of Sialkot itself. 

Enough has been written to show the four great epochs 
which take us back over a period of 100 years. There were **®^°**''® 
first the (1) Mughal invasion, followed by (2) Bajput ascendancy. epo«^*** 

The prestige of the hill chiefs then declined on the usurpation 
by the (3) Sikh commonwealth, and out of the ruins a nation was 
formed which was eventually absorbed under a (4) Sikh 
monarchy. 

c2 
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tri^hen^*’ death of Eanjft Singh, under a regency established 

«iuieMa*by at Lahore, guided by British influence and advice, British 
officers were employed in reducing things to order. The separa- 
A.D. 1840. tion of khdlsa from jdglr receipts and the imposition of a just 
land tax on the principle of a money settlement were among the 
first measures carried out. The inquiry was very thorough, 
and when the British Government annexed the country the 
jdgirs of Budh Singh (Chima) and Jhanda Singh (KaMswalia) 
were the only very old Sikh families that remained, they in their 
turn were confiscated in 1849, when it was discovered that these 
two families had taken part against us in the second Sikh war. 

Th* Mutiny. The following account of the Mutiny in Si^lkot has been 

compiled from the i'unjab Mutiny Report and other contempo- 
rary records, and from the published accounts of eye-witnesses. 
When the news of the outbreak at Meerut reached Sidlkot, on 
the 10th May 1857, the garrison consisted of one troop of Horse 
Artillery, commanded by Colonel Hawes ; one battery of Field 
Artillery, which contained a certain number of natives, com- 
manded by Captain Bourchier ; the 52nd "Light Infantry, under 
Colonel Campbell ; the 9th Bengal Cavalry, under Colonel 
Campbell ; the 25th Native Infantry, under Major Drake ; and 
the 46th Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel Farquharson. 
There was also a musketry dep6t consisting of 27 Europeans 
and 65 Natives. The station was commanded by Brigadier- 
General Brind. The Native Cavalry lines lay to the west of the 
station, south of, ard close to, the convent. The British 
Artillery and Infantry barracks occupied the same site as they 
do now, the two Native Infantry Regiments being stationed in 
between, where the British Cavalry barracks now stand. The 
Civil and Police lines were situated on the ground now occu- 
pied by the Scotch Mission and the American Mission Orphan- 
age. The Jail, Onurt-housas and Trennry sfc3il on the sane 
sites as they now occupy. 

When the news of the disarming of the mutinous troops at 
Mian Mir, on the 13th May, reached Sialkot, it created consider- 
able unrest, and the guns were removed to the British Infantry 
barracks. On the night of the 20th May orders were received 
to despatch all the available British troops to join the flying 
column under orders for Delhi. They left five days afterwards 
for Wazirab4d, and took with them the 35th Native Infantry 
and the left wing of the 9th Bengal Cavalry. They joined the 
main column under command of Brigadier-General Neville 
Chamberlain at WazirdbM, and prcceeded on their march to 
the south. The station was thus left denuded of all European 
troops, except a few soldiers in hospital. Che native forces 
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left behind were two troops of the 9th Bengal Cavalry, chiefly 
Hindustd,ni Muhammadans, and the whole of the 46th Native 
Infantry, also Hindustdnis. These made no secret of their 
sympathy with the mutineers, but the time for disarming them 
had passed. General Brind first of all ordered all Europeans 
who amounted to about 40 men, with some ladies and children, 
to rendezvous at the military prison in ease of an outbreak ; 
but later on the old fort in the city was selected, as it contained 
some young Sikhs recently enlisted who were being drilled with 
a view to their being sent on to recruit the Punjab regiments 
before Delhi. The three American missionaries with their 
families left Sidlkot on the night of the 11th June, and reached 
Lahore vid Gujranwala on the morning of the 13tb. But with 
these exceptions no white people left for a place of greater 
safety. At 4 a.m. on the 9th July the whole civil power was 
suspended by the simultaneous mutiny of all the native troops. 
Colonel Campbell and the officers of the cavalry were first on the 
scene, and at great personal risk endeavoured to restore order. 
The men abstained fr^ killing them, but hustled them off. 
Colonel Campbell reached the fort with his wife, and the others 
were chased for some miles across country before they could shake 
off their pursuers. It is said that the 46th Native Infantry had 
previously made the cavalry promise to spare the lives of their 
officers. Be that as it may, the infantry did not utterly aban- 
don their duty to their salt. When the officers rushed to the 
lines to remonstrate wdth the men they were quite defenceless, 
as the arms of most of them had been removed the night before 
by their servants. But the regiment refused to take advantage 
of their condition, and shut them all up for safety’s sake in the 
regimental quarter-guard, where they were protected during 
the day by a guard of the steadiest men. Colonel Parquharson 
and Captain Caulfield were repeatedly offered during the day 
Rs. 2.000 and Rs. 1,000 a month, respectively, with six months’ 
leave every hot we ither, if they would only consent to throw in 
their lot with the mutineers. At last in the evening when the 
mutineers had gone, the officers were released and reached the 
fort unmolested. 

As soon as the station was thoroughly aroused, the bulk of 
the rebel troops marched off to the jail, where they released over 
300 prisoners and, with their assistance, looted the treasury and 
burned the court-houses. The cavalry, however, were more 
bloodthirsty. They galloped up and down the station, bent 
mn the murder of every European they could discover. Ihe 
General had just risen and was taking his morning tea when 
-the news of the disturbance reached him through Captain 
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Xlie Hntiny. 


Bishop, the Brigade- Major. He ordered his horse, dressed, and 
had just mounted when a party of sowdrs dashed up. He rode 
at them to recall them to their duty, but one shot him from 
behind. The General then drew his pistol, but his khdnsdmah, 
who was a prominent figure in these events, had drawn the 
charge, so he rode at his assailant and, clubbing his weapon, 
smashed his jaw with the butt-end. He then made for the fort, 
though he had hardly strength to sit on his horse, and reached 
it only to die of his wound a feiv hours afterwards. Captain 
Bishop and his wife were driving towards the fort pursued 
by a body of men, when the trap w as upset in an excavation 
where the railwaj station now stands. Cajitain Bishop was 
shot down and killed, but his wife escaped into the fort on foot. 
Hr. Graham, the Suj.'erintending Surgeon, was driving witli his 
daughter to the fort in an old fashioned buggy, when he wlls 
mortally wounded by two of the sowiirs who had taken part 
in the attack on the General. The horse bolted back to canton- 
ment and, fortunateh', came to a halt in the compound of the 
house which is now the British Cavalry mess. A few European 

residents had gathered with their families in this house at 

early dawn, and the whole party, including Miss Graham, sixteen 
persons in all, spent the day concealed in a charcoal store-room, 
in one of the out-houses, faithfully guarded by a Kashmiri 
chauMddr, who was afterwards rewarded i'or his fidelity. 
They all reached the fort in the evening. Another doctor, also 
named Graham, who was medical store-keeper, W'as shot 
on his way to the fort, but his wife escaped. The day before 
the outbreak the Bev. Mr. Boyle, Chaplain, and the Eev. 

Mr. Hunter, Missionary of the Church of Scotland, with 

Mr.s, Hunter and their child, had left their bouses in cantonments 
and gone out to live in the civil lines at the invitation of Lieu- 
tenant (now' Major-General) .MacMahon, Assistant Commis- 
sioner. On the morning of the mutiny the Hunters left their 
house early, and drove to the fort down the road which leads 
past the race-course and the jail. By this time, unfortunately, 
the jail had been broken into, and a party of men headed by a 
Piirbia jail-warder, w'ho was a prominent ringleader in the 
disturbance, first shot down the missionary, and then cut Mrs. 
Hunter and the child to pieces. This man afterwards escaped 
to Jammu and evaded capture till 1862, when he was discovered 
living near Jammu city. He resisted the party sent to take 
him and was out down. The body was sent to Sialkot for for- 
mal identification, and, strange to say, was buried close to ihe 
house formerly occupied by the family he had butchered. The 
grave to this day is looked on as that of a martyr, and is deco- 
rated with lights and offerings, chiefly by prostitutes. The 
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Jamadar of the chaprasi establishment of the Deputy Commis* Th« .vintjnjv 
sioner also took part in this murder, and was hanged afterwards 
by Captain Lawrence. No other woman or child was touched 
during the outbreak, and several were pro:ected by the neigh- 
bouring villagers and by some of the inhal)itani') of the city. 

Three sowdrs of the cavalry actually concealed some European 
children in their own houses, and brought them into the fort 
when the mutineers had left. The Homan Catholic Chaplain 
went to the convent the first thing in the morning, and showed 
great brave’y in standing by the lielpless women and children 
all day. The convent w'as sacked, but not one of the inmates was 
touched, and all reached the fort in safety in the afternoon. 

The Deputy Commissioner was ill, and was carried info the 
fort lying on a charpoy and covered up with a cloth. The chief 
civil charge thus devolved on Lieutenant MaeMahon, w'ho 
showed great neive and vigour all through the evenis of the 
9th July. When wakened in the morning by the mutineers 
dashing through his garden, he went straight to the Police lines 
at the back of his hoose. There were over one hundred men 
there, chiefly Piirbias. Ail refused to obey orders, except twelve 
young Sikh recruits, who stuck to him throughout. Mr. 

MacMahon then went to call the Chaplain and ihe Hunters, 
but the latter had, unfortunately, already left their house, and , 
he went to the fort by another road after satisfying himself 
that it was hopeless to attempt to stop the riot at the jail. 

The mutineers, both cavalry and infantry, marched out of 
the station about 5 o’clock in the evening and took the road to 
Gurdaspur, A few' crossed the frontier into Jammu territory. 

The latter were followed up r-ome days later by Mr. MacMahon, 
who captured most of them with the assistance of the 
Mahardja’s officers. He sat on a commission to try them 
with Captain Adams, Assistant Commissioner of Gurdaspur, 
and executed the majority. The new's of the mutiny reached 
Lahore on the evening of the 9th, and ordeis were sent to 
General John Nicholson to interrupt his march to Delhi and 
pursue the main body of the rebels. He received these orders 
on the night of the lOth July at Amritsar, and the column 
marched at once to Batala. They reached Trimmun Ghdt on 
the Havi on the morning of the 12th and found the mutineers 
ready to receive them. The action began at once, and lasted 
for about two hours, when the British force received the order 
to fix bayonets and charge. Ihe rebels broke and fled. The 
column halted two days, during which time numbers of fugitive 
mutineers were brought in and executed. The march to Delhi 
w^as resumed on the 15th. 
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“Sle Mniiny. 


From the time the mutineers marched away from Sidlkot 
till Jate next morning the houses and property in canton- 
ments were left quite unprotected, and the villagers from all 
round poured in and plundered what they could lay their hands 
on. 1 he Europeans’ houses and the Parsees* shops were com- 
pletely gutted. The court-house and jail had already been 
wrecked by the cavalry and prisoners. But little or no injury 
was done to any other public or private buildings. The Sadr 
Bazdr was partially plundered, but the sJiops of Muhammadan 
traders were scrupulously respected, About 9 a.m. on the 10th 
July, Mr. MacMahon scoured cantonments with the Sikh levies, 
and soon cleared them of thieves, twenty-four of whom were shot 
down in the act of plundering. A proclamation was also issued 
to the effect that unless all stolen property was given up within 
24) hours the lambarddrs of the villages round cantonments 
would be all hung. This had an excellent effect, and property 
of every description came pouring in. 

On the 1-lth July Captain (later Sir R. C.) Lawrence, who 
was a Captain in the Police of the Lahore Division, was ordered 
to proceed to Shilkot, and in conjunction with Captain Cripps, 
Deputy Commissioner of Gujr4nw(ila, try and punish all persons 
who had taken part with the mutineers or had joined in the 
plundering of cantonments. These two officers reached Sialkot 
on the morning of the 12th July. They held an exhaustive 
inquiry, and Captain Lawrence submitted his report on the 18th 
July. The Eisdlddr in command of the mounted police, the 
S'dhaddr in charge of the jail guard, and the jail Darogha were 
hanged within a quarter of an hour of the conclusion of their 
trial. The Deputy Commissioner’s Jamaddr of chaprasis was 
also caught and ^'xecuted. The villages whose inhabitants 
had taken part in the plunder were fined various amounts. 

The refugees in the fort returned to their houses in can- 
tonments about the 20th of July. The bodies of those who had 
been killed were all buried in a small plot of land close under the 
walls of the fort. This has been enclosed by a railing, and is 
under the charge of a man who receives a petty revenue assign - 
ment as pay. 
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SECTION C. —Population. 


The population of the SiAlkot district at the Census of 1911 nenotyof 
•was 979,653, distributed as follows through the various tahsils : — 


Sidlkot 

Pasrur 

Zafarwill 

Eaya 

Daska 


283,489 

173,261 

166,930 

194,£75 

171,698 


As regards population Sialkot is the second district in the 
i roviijce, although it is one of the smallest in total area. 

Consequently the density of the population is great — 494 
per square mile — or, if we consider only rural population and culti- 
vated land, 619 per square mile. Pressure on the soil varies from 
694 per square mile of cultivated area in the Sialkot tahsil to 
600 in the Pasrilr tahsfl. Congestion is therefore fairly serious, 
and as there are no industri(‘s outside Sialkot City the popu- 
lation is dependent on agriculture. 

Milifary service, however, is open to the agricultural castes, 
although Htitle effort was made till 1917 to recruit any but 
Eogras. Sikhs and Saleliria RAjputs. Congestion has been con- 
siderably relieved in the last 20 years by the openincr np of the 
canal colonies to which the agriculturists of this district have 
flocked in large numl)ors. Many o: them have received grants 
of land and others go as tenants. 

Congestion is also relieved by the practice of migration to 
the large cities in search of employment. The migration is 
usually temporary,- but it secures a consider ible supplement to 
the income gained from land. 


Sialkot is the only place in the district that merits the name Towns a«a 
of a large town. Including the cantonment it had in 1911 a 
population of 64,869, of ivhoin 48,777 live in the city. Pasrur is 
an ancient township of 7,564 souls. Its importance is likely to 
be enhanced now that the Sialkot- N^.rowal Railway is opened. 

Narowdl, though only containing 4,464 inhabitants, is a place of 
some consideration from its .situation on the edge of a famous cane- 
producing tract, and at the end of the railway. 

Villages vary in .size from about a dozen houses to places Chsrsctwot 
like Sanihrial with 0,285 inhabitants. There are 2,519 estates in 
the district, hut some of them are only sub-divisions of villages 
and the number of the latter is 2,216. Except in the riverain 
tracts, where insecure foundations sometimes make a light thatch- 
ed roof necessary, the villages generally consist of closely 
packed groups of one-storied, flat roofed houses made of sun- 
dried bricks plastered over with a mixture of mud, cow-dung 
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Vigntion. 5 i|je district also sends a fair quota of soldiers to the various: 

garrisons held by Indian troops. A few Kakkezais tour through 
what is vaguely called Hindustan dealing in cloth and occasion- 
ally a peasant indulges in cattle dealing within the Province. 
Of.herwise few persons are attracted beyond the limits of the 
district and there is very little emigration out of India such as 
occurs in the central districts of the Province, though recently a 
number of men have gone to Mesopotamia and Siam. 

Age itatii- Statistics of age, sex and civil condition are given in Table 
No. 10, volume II. The difficulties of ascertaining the correct 
ages of people in the Province are fully described in the Census 
Eeport, and it is sufficient here to remark that the greater propor- 
tion really do not know their ages. When the actual age is 
known superstitions with regard to the unluckiness of certain 
numbers or the effect of the evil eye combine vith vanity to 
induce misstatement. 

With regard to age the most striking phenomenon in this 
district is the large proportion of children and of aged persons as 
compared with adults. The.se proportions are considerably 
greater than the Provincial average and have increa.sed largely in 
the past twenty years. It is not that the fecundity of the people 
has increased or that they have learned how to live longer but 
that emigration and the ravages of plague among the adults have 
diminished the proportion of the latter. The number of grown- 
up married women compared with the total number of women 
has also fallen for the same reason and a decrease in fecundity 
. must be expected in the near future. 

The men of the district live to a greater age than the women. 
Among the different religions longevity is greatest among the 
Sikhs who are practically all agriculturists living healthy, open- 
air lives. Musalmans are less long-lived than Hindus. Noth- 
ing can be said about the Christians as a large proportion of them 
are Europeans in the army who leave the country long before 
they reach the age of sixty years. 

yit»i autu- The vital statistics of the district are recorded in the office of 

*“*■ the Civil Surgeon. In the case of villages, births and deaths are 

reported by the r illage watchman to the police station whence 
the information is forwarded through the Superintendent of 
Police to the Civil Surgeon. In municipal and notified areas 
each citizen is bound to report the occurrence of a birth or death 
in his house to the office of the local body within 48 hours and 
other arrangements are made for reporting such events occurring 
among strangers or paupers. On the whole the work of report- 
ing births and deaths is fairly well done. The same cannot be 
said of reports with regard to the cause of death. In the matter 
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of fecundity the district is well above the aveiage of the Province 
and of the submontane group of districts to w^hieh it belongs. 
During the decade ending in 1910, it nas 47'6, while the provin- 
cial average was 40-8. Only in the year It 09 was the birth rate 
below that of the Province. The very low rate for that year was 
caused partly by the failure of the harvests of 1907-08, partly by 
the ravages of plague in 1907. The birth-rate for male children 
is heavier than the rate for females by 1’9 i;er thousand. While 
the fecundity of the district is exceptionally great it has been 
counterbalanced in recent times by a death-rate much above the 
average ol the Province. 

Tables Nos 11 and 12 give information with regard to the 
number of deaths from different diseases. Fever and plague are 
the deadliest enemies of the people and in the decade ending 1911 
these diseases accou ted for dO and 31 per cent, respectively of 
the total number of deatJis. I'lague was at its worst in the year 
ly07, when nearly 60,000 jieople succunibed. It must be re- 
membered, however, that t. e diagnosis of diseases by the peop'e 
is very crudely done and a great many deaths are ascrilmd to 
plague which were due to totally different causes. On one 
occasion a . lan who died from the results of breaking his leg was 
reported to have died of plague. Put after makin-^ all allowances 
there is no doubt that the mortality from plague has been appalling. 

The pestilence generally appears in spring, reaches its climax 
about April or May, and disappears about June cr July. The 
commonest form is bubonic lilague. After the severe outbreak 
of 1915 energetic measures were taken to prevent a recurrence. 
Several gangs of coolies were employed under the supervision of 
two Assistant Surgeons and two Compounders to carry out rat 
destruction in all the viJages that had been infected. In addi- 
tion to this staff, each Sub-Assistant Surgeon in charge of a dis- 
pensary was provided with a mate and two coolies to destroy 
rats in tie villages within a radius of five miles from the 
dispensary. The methods adopted consisted of laying down 
poisoned baits, trapping and smoking rat-holes. The Bhabras, 
who are Jains by religion, will not permit rat-destruction in 
their houses, but otherwise little opposition is met with even if 
little assistance is given. Trapping is frequently rendered 
nugatory because the people release rats that have been caught. 

Other i.reventive measures practised are the disinfec- 
tion of houses by burning fires or stoves inside the rooms, while 
clothes are exposed to the sun. The people understand the 
value of evacuating their villages, but the practical difliculties in 
the way of this measure combined with the fear of theft when 
houses are left unguarded prevent any general resort to evacua- 
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t:on. The .‘;erpico? of Tir.official gentlemen are enlisted a? local 
plague agents to heliiin spreading knowledge of the means of com- 
bating the disease and in cai-rying out schemes for its prevention. 
With regard to malarial fever the only general prophylactic 
measure adopted is the free distribution of quinine through zail- 
ddrs, Jamhnrddrs and r-accinators. 

In the autumn of 1918 influenza visited India and spread 
from Bombay and Karachi with great speed and virulence. 
Originally traced to importation by certain Bhabras who come 
to Pasriir and Sialkot from the above ])orts, the epidemic was 
confined to these two towns during September, but in October it 
spread to the whole district and continued its ravages for three 
months, finallv ceasing at the end cf December. The huge 
figures of mortality iiave made a serious decrease in the popula- 
tion, and the ill-effects continued for many months in most cases 


of survival. These figures were — 



Sialkot town ... 2,210 cases 

999 

deaths. 

Pasrtir ,, ... 2,087 ,, 

IS9 


Eural areas ... SS.-II?. „ 

32,551 

yt 

Total ... ‘12,710 




The figures indicate that wdiere medicines were available 
mortality was usually arrested : but in many cases the medical 
staff were also down with the disease. 

The district is immune from famine, although bad harvests 
are by no means unknown. 

1 . On the birth of n, cliild both Hindus and Muhammadans 
I’.ave several customs in common. On the news l)eing known 
the husband’s mother must attend, and several other female 
relatives also come to visit the house. They give gifts in cash 
{sir warm) according to their means. If the child is a hoy the 
midwife (ddi) cets .some wlieat and ffd?' and one rupee ; if a girl 
the fee is much less. ‘moug the Hindus the father sends to 
tell the priest the exact time of the birth in order that the latter 
may prepare the horoscope [teiod). Among the Musalmans, 
the father sends for the priest, who whispers the call to prayer 
{hang) into the right ear of the infant', and " Alldh'ho- 
Akbar” {taqhir) into the left. If the child is a hoy the 
prie.st gets from eight annas to one rupee, but if a girl he 
receives only four annas.. When a first child is born the 
mother’s nipples are washed by some married girl of the 
family who receives a present in return. A child’s first 
food always consists of sugar mixed with some purgative. 
This is administered by some re.spected female of the family as 
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the child is supposed fo take after the person who g ires the 
gurti as it is called in this district. The water-carrier (Hindu 
jhlwar, Musalman mdshki) then makes a fringe of the leaves 
of the siris and hangs it up on the door of the porch. The 
fee for this is four annas. The family lohdr brings a pair 
of iron bracelets, the turkhdn a miniature plough as a toy, and 
the tailor a parrot of green cloth, which is suspended to the roof 
of the room where the child is. They receive from four to eight 
annas each. In 3Iusalman families the mirdsi presents a small 
coat {kurta), for which he receives from one to five rupees, and 
from a wealthy master even a buffalo. On the seventh day the 
stricter Muhammadans celebrate haqiga, which is a thanksgiving 
feast, one or two goats are killed and the flesli is distributed 
among the relations and the poor. On this day the barber 
shaves the child’s head and receives from four annas to one 
rupee. The child is named on the seventh day. The Muham- 
madan priest brings the Koran, and usually a name is given to 
the child u hich begins with the first letter which appears on 
the right-hand top corner of the right-hand page when the book 
is opened at random. Among Brahmins the woman is unclean 
for eleven days, and among other Hindus for tliirteen days. 
On the eleventh or thirteenih the ceremony of purification 
(siifak tnkdlna) is held, and the whole household drink a sweet 
syrup (j)drichgav) compounded among Hindus by the Brahmin. 
The graves of the family ancestors or other sacred places are then 
visited and sweetmeats are distributed to the relations. On 
the thirteenth day th(= midwife is dismissed witli presents, 
varying in -(alue according to the character of her services and 
the worldly position of her employer. 

Muhammadan children are circumcised {simnat) at any 
age under ten in the hot weather, and further presents are given. 

At the Census of 1911 there were only 807 females to every 
1,000 males in the district and the latter outnumbered the former 
by 104,915. The birth-rate is greater among males by 1'6 per 
cent, and the death-rate less so that the inequality tends to 
grow. Why the birth-rate should he higher for boys than for 
girls it i.-; impossible to say, but in this district it is very unlikely 
that female hiiths are at all generally concealed and it must be 
accepted as a fact that more boys are born into the world than 
girls. The higher death-rate among girls is to be ascribed to the 
facts that they are le.'.s valued by their ]iarents and that they 
lead less healthy lives as they are so much confined to the house 
by their domestic cTuties. The risks of child birth too are very 
serious in a tract where hardlv anv of the women enjov skilled 
medical attendance during and after labour. 

D 
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ani condi- Turning to the statistics relating to civil condition the most 
° ’ striking feature is the decline in the proportion of married 

persons which has occurred since 1891. Till the Census of 1901 
more than half the population of the district was returned as 
married. In the last two decades the number of married persons 
has rapidly declined and it is now little over four-fifths of the 
number of the unmarried. At the same time the widowed have 
greatly increased in number. The change does not indicate any 
decline in the popularity of marriage. Here as elsewliere in the 
Punjab it is only dire necessity that keeps people from marrying. 
Plague has slain off so many of the marriageable maidens that 
the number of bachelors grows perforce. Only 800 women of 
20 years of age were returned as unmarried, while there were 
37,000 bachelors of the same age. Another aspect of the ques- 
tion is seen in the price that has to be given for a bride. The 
custom of buying a wife was by no means unknown before the 
recrudescence of plague which started in 1900, but now it has 
become the rule, at any rate among the agricultural population 
(which comprises nine-tenths of the whole) and the value of 
women has risen so greatly that thousands of bachelors cannot 
afford the luxury of a wife. It is significant that the people 
now talk openly of the practice of purchasing brides. Pormerly 
shame was felt in referring to it. The demand for women being 
so much greater than the supply, one would expect to find a 
great improvement in their podtion, but there are few signs of it 
and indeed they appear to be more than ever treated as chattels 
which may be bought and sold to the highest bidder. On the 
other hand, suits relating to elopement after marriage have 
greatly increased, but many of them are in reality attempts to 
enforce a right to a bride who has been sold by her father to a 
higher bidder. During the War many sepoys, who had been 
betrothed, found that their fiancees had been married elsewhere 
during their absence. Such matters are generally amicably 
settled without recourse to litigation. 

With regard to the age of marriage it may be noted that 
very few children under ten years of age are married. Nearly 
a third of the number of girls are married between the ages 
of ten and fifteen years, but comparatively few boys. At 
twenty practically every girl is married, but less than one-third of 
the men h.ve reached the blissful state at that age. 

Polygamy, though open to the Muhammadans and not for- 
bidden to the Hindus, is seldom indulged in unless the first 
marriage is unproductive. If a man marries a second wife 
without this excuse he is considered to be of loose character and 
the practice of polygamy is generally reprehended. Divorce does 
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not exist among the Hindus. Musalmdns follow the rules of 
their religion upon this subject 

The marriage customs over tlie greater part of the district 
are much the same as in oiher parts of the P unjab. Every 
marriage is preceded by a formal betrothal of the contracting 
parties, whose ages are generally hetiveen nine and twelve years. 
The girl’s age is rarely over ten, out the ages of both generally 
depend on the circumstances of the parents. The more wealthy 
the parents are the younger are the ages of their children at 
the time of betroth d In the majority of the agriculturists’ 
families in this district, where large landholders are the excep- 
tion, the lads do not marry till they are between seventeen and 
twenty. As a rule a bride costs money, and fathers are not 
averse to postponing their sons’ marriages till the latter are able 
to do a good day’s work for themselves. 

The usual formalities ob.served at betrothals and marriages 
among the zamindars of both religions are as follows The 
first overtures come from the girl’s father, who sends his priest or 
mtrdsi (village bard) or barber to the boy’s house with a few 
dates and sweets, called chhohdra. The relatives and caste- 
fellows of the boy are then summoned, the chhohdra is put in 
the boy’s mouth, and petty gifts are made to the deputation 
(Idgi) and to the poor. The Idgis are then dismissed with pre- 
sents of a little money and cheap pagris or pieces of cloth, 
sometimes they are also entrusted with jewellery for the girl. 
The betrothal is now complete. Nothing further is done until 
the girl's parents announce that all is ready for the marriage. 
This announcement is never made till some time after the be- 
trothal, from two to five years being the average period. IT hen 
the propitious date has been settled, after consultation with the 
Brahmins, in the case cf Hindus, the girl’s father sends another 
deputation, this time called Wmc// a, to the boy’s parents along with 
a few rupees, a trousseau (trewar) and some presents for tlie mother. 
But the presents are sometimes sent after the day has been 
fixed. The party are then sent away with small presents for 
themselves and some sugar sw'eets and a head wrap for the fiancde. 
On their return the food is given to her companions and the wrap 
is put on her head. A few days before marriage a bracelet (gdna) 
of wool is tied to the wrist of the boy and girl. To it is attached 
an iron ring, a kauri and a small bag containing a lachi and some 
grains of barley. This ceremony is called “ jnanjan pama." 
Wfien the girl or boy bathes before marriage tlie body is first 
anointed with icatna consisting of oil, turmeric and spices. On the 
night before the marriage mehndi is rubbed on the palms of the 
hand and soles of the feet. Shortly before the fixed day the boy’s 
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relatives are all assembled (mel aya). They pay in their contri- 
bution {iamhol) to the -wedding and attend the house-party at any 
preliminary ceremonies which the custom of the tribe to which 
they belong demands. These customs vary very much in the 
different tribes, and are slowly dying out. They all seem to 
symbolise the sharpening of the boy’s weapons for war. Among 
several Jat tribes the boy has to lop off the branch of ajand tree, 
which is marked by the priest or mirdsi. Among others a goat’s 
ear is cut off and the foreheads of ail present are marked with 
its hlood. Then the boy has to visit the female apartments, 
where the women all pay him honour, and give him money and 
the bracelets on his arms. This function is known as mldmi. 
The marriage procession ( ja i/j oi haidt) then starts off. It is 
composed of the boy and his male relatives and the hangers-on 
{gand) of the family, such as the priest, barber and certain menial 
servants, 'the bardi usually takes care, from motives of eco- 
nomy, to pass through any villages there may be on the road by 
night. When they pass through by day they have to pay toll. 
On arrival at the l)ride’s village they are met by her father with 
his following, and the leaders of the t^^o parties embrace ntilni:. 
The mirdsis recite verses {UiHdii, in praise of tlieir respective 
heads and receive rewards. All then proceed to the girl’s house, 
where the sweeper is standing to receive his present (kiidari ha 
nipiya). Dinner is theii served, and more recitation by the 
mirdsis follows. TJie marriage may be preformed that night or 
the next day Immediately before it is celebrated the two 
fathers give their presents ( Idg) to the other’s following. If the 
contracting parties are Muhammadans the marriage ceremony is 
very simple. The nloma asks the parents of the bride for "per- 
mission to see her. This granted, he enters the zandna, asks 
the bride if she agrees to the marriag-e, and makes her repeat the 
creed. He then comes out and goes through the same formali- 
ties with the boy. The marriage is thus complete. Among the 
Hindus a place is swept clean on the floor and a frame of wood 
{vedi) is set up. The priest scatters attar of roses all round, and 
the bride and bridegroom take their seats on basket-stools under 
the canopy. The attendant pandits read extracts from the Sans- 
crit sciiptures, and then tie the garments of the pair together, 
while flowers are scattered over them. All Hindu tribes have a 
small fire lighted, on which spices and ghi are thrown, and 
the girl's father usually places her hand in that of the boy. This 
ceremony (sankallap) takes the place of joining the garments, 
which is the practice among the Jats. Presents are then given 
to the attendants. The married couple then visit the zandna, 
where the w(;men seat them and bring their heads together 
This ceremony is called takht. 
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Among the Sikhs the a>.and ceremony is growing in popu- 
larity replacing the Hindu pheri, ceremony. According to the 
■anand ceremony the boy and girl take their stand before the 
holy Granth. A Bhdi (priest) recites some verses and then the 
bride and bridegroom walk four times around the Granth Sahib 
and take a vow to be faithful to one another. 


Marriaf* 


The bridegroom’s father then parades his presents (can), 
and this is followed by a display of the bride’s gifts (ddf) from 
her father ; after which the bride and bridegroom sit close by 
on a bedstead (khdt), from which the ceremony takes its name. 
Both sets of followers again receive presents. Soon after the 
hhdt ceremony tie procession leaves on its return journey. 
The girl sits in a palanquin (dola) and is attended usually by 
the barber’s wife. Bearers (kahdrs) carry the sweets, and most 
of her father’s menials have some load or other. The potter and 
ironsmith carry the kitchen utensils, the washerman carries the 
clothes, and the sweeper the hod and small stool. If the parties 
are wealthy the village watchman leads the horse, the shoe- 
maker the camel, and a Gujar the cow or buffalo. The barber, 
bard and priest may also accompany the bride. The bridegroom 
rides on a horse in front, as the song says : — 

“ Age dge dulhd chaldu, jtichi pichi doli (‘‘ the bridgroom 
goes in front and the palanquin behind”). 

On arrival at the bridegroom’s house the palanquin is put down 
outside the door, and the mother comes out with a cup of water, 
which she waves round the heads of the married pair and then 
drinks. ■ The girl is then taken inside. Mext day all the female 
relatives and the children meet, and in their presence the bride 
and bridegroom remove each other’s thread bracelets igdndn) to 
signify that in future there will be no secrets between them. 
The bride is then sent home again ; all her attendants, especially 
the ddi, receiving parting gifts. 

But the married pair do not live together for some time 
after the marriage. When the girl is adult there is a ceremony 
called mukldwah which is tb,e final bringing home of the bride. 
This is not so pretentious a function as the marriage and the 
girl’s father is supposed to .spend only half as much as he did on 
the latter. 

There are some parts of the marriage festivities which arc 
ielt to be peculiarly burdensome. The mirdsis of the various 
clans belonging to the tribe in which a marriage is celebrated 
assemble in great numbers and receive cash sums from the 
bridegroom’s father : this is known as rathdchdri by the Jats, and 
.darbdr by the Hdjputs. They are fed by the bride’s father. 
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■who gives them also smaller cash presents. This is dtdchdri. But 
these customs ar<' rapidly sharing the fate of corresponding 
customs, -n hich used to be observed on the occasion of a death 
in the family, but which were abandoned some years ago. At 
the funeral of a leading Kahlon Jat the mirdsis were angry at 
what they fancied was stinginess on the part of the heirs of the 
deceased. They seized the opportunity to insult the shades of 
the ancestors of the departed, and their action gave rise to such 
indignation among different Jat clans that they at once put a 
stop to the assembling of mirdsis at funerals. About thirty 
years ago the Jats were summoned to a great council by the 
district authorities and promised to discountenance both the 
rathdclidri and dtdchdri customs. They have been faithful to 
their promise as a rule, and the share taken by the mirdsis in 
marriages is now very small. At the .sa ne time praiseworthy 
efforts are being made to reduce the presents to the attendants 
at marriages, and generally the only Idgis who now receive 
presents of any value are the priests and barbers of both fami- 
lies and the woman who is in imm. diate waiting on the bride. 
The custom of spending onlv two davs on a wedding is growing 
more popular. 

Polyandry, inheritance through the mother, and female 
infanticide are nowadays at any rate unknown in the district. 

Little need be said on the subject of language. Punjabi is 
the principal language of the district. It is spoken by 9,886 
out of every 10,000 persons. Dogri is spoken by the Hindus of 
the north of the Zafarwal and Sialknt tahsils. Hindustani is the 
tongue of the educated classes in the towns. 

Table No. 16 in the statistical volume gives the figures for 
the principal castes and tribes of the district, with details of sex 
and religion. It would be out of place to attempt a description 
of each. Many of them are found all over the Punjab, and most 
of them in many other districts, and their representatives in 
Si^lkot are distinguished by no local peculiarities. Some of the 
leading tribes, and especially those who are important as land- 
owners, or by position and influence, are briefly noticed in the 
following sections ; and each caste will be found described in the 
Glossary of Tribes and Castes of the Punjab. 

The most important tribes in order of population are Jat,. 
Ar^in, Bajput, Tarkhdn (carpenter), Megh, Kumh^r (potter),., 
Kashmiri, Brahmin, Jullaha (weaver), Chuhra (sweeper), 
Jhiwar and Fakir. Of these the Jat, Arain and Rdjput are the 
only agricultural tribes. Jats are found all over the district and 
form the backbone of the agricultural community. They are^ 
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divided into numerous clans and profess different religions, but a 
strong family likeness pervades the whole tribe. The Muham- 
madan is sometimes said to be less energetic than his Hindu or 
Sikh brother, but it is very doubtful whether any such distinction 
exists. The Sikh sonietirr es indulges a taste for liquor and a 
certain amount of illicit distilling occurs in the district. All are 
patient, bard-working cultivators without much enterprise but 
tenacious cf their rights and proud of their position as zaminddrs 
or landowners, even if their holding be but an acre or two. The 
Sikhs are freely recruited for the Army, but until the War 
few Mussulmans were taken. In physique the Jat is generally 
of medium height with fairly regular features and a lean but 
wiry frame. The principal clans are the Bdjwa, Basra, Chima, 
Ghuman, Ktihlon, IMalhi, Goraya, Sahi and Sandhu. 

Bajwas are found in all talisils except .Daska. In the Sial- 
kot tahsil they inhabit the BhagoAvdl zail only. In the Zafar- 
wal tahsil they are grouped round Chawinda, in the Raya tahsil 
round IS^jlrow^l, while in Pasrur they are found mainly in the 
north-west with head-quarters at Kal4sw4la. The Baju R^jpdts 
of Bajw^t admit their relationship with the B^jw;is. The elan 
is almost entirely confined to this district. The Bajiis and 
BAjnas are singularly unanimous about their origin. They claim 
to be descended from Ram Chandar of the Surajb^nsi line. Their 
common ancestor was one Shalip, M ho lived in the time of 
Sikandar Lodi at Uch in Jhang, which was then part of the 
Multan Suba. Shalip was a man of some position, as he enjoyed 
a large jdptr and paid tribute to Delhi. He quarrelled ndth the 
Governor of the Siiba, and oM’ing to the intrigues of the latter 
fell into disfavour. The imperial troops marched against him, 
and when his fort at Uch fell he poisoned himself. He had a 
large number of sons, some of whom rvere killed with their father. 
'I M O of them; Kals and Yas or Sis, hoMever, escaped, disguised 
as falconers Kals took refuge M'ith a Sindhu Jat of Ban in the 
Pasrur tahsil, and married a Jat wife Yas took service with the 
Rijput chief at Jammu and settled down at Gol, a village on the 
left bank of the Chenab opposite Hund4l in BajM'Jt. Shortly 
afterwards he crossed the river and settled down in Bajwdt, where 
his descendants, the Bajiis, live to this day. He put his brother 
Kals out of caste, as the 1; tter had married beneath him. But 
Kals Mas strong enough to found a flourishing family of his oM n, 
which has new grown into the poMerful B^jMa clan. The words 
Baju and Bajwa are derived from the word “ Bdz,” meaning 
falcon. The Bajiis, partly owing to the unhealthy climate of 
Bajw^t, are an inferior race, but the BAjwas, especially the Sikhs 
mong them, are as good as any of the Jats in the district. Thejr 
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* • have three divisions. The descendants of Manak inhabit Pasrur. 
Those of Manga cluster round Chawinda while NdrowAl is the 
Head-quarters of the children of Ndru The last division is 
divided into two sub-divisions, which take their name from 
the number of villages owned by each Tradition says that 
N^ru, the founder of Ndrowdl, who was a Bajwa, was unhappy 
enough to lose all his sons in infancy, till he was told by an as- 
trologer that only that son would live who should be born be- 
neath the shade of a chhichhara (Butea frondosa) tree. Ndru 
arranged accordingly, and his next son was born under this tree. 
Sometime afterwards he found by chance a male infant lying 
under another chhichhara tree, and evidently abandoned by its 
parents. No trace of its belongings could be found, so N^ru 
adopted it. The descendants of the real son of N^lru live in 
Nirow^l and own 22 villages. Those of the adopted son live on 
the right bank of the Jliajri nullah, and own 45 villages. The 
two sub divisions are known by the terms “Biiswale” and 
PaiutAlfsw^ile.” The latter are all also sometimes called 
“ Chhichhri41.” 

The Bajw^s have an interesting verse explaiuia£r the origin 
of their clan. There are various forms of it and probably the 
xLolu mentioned in the version below should be “ Kalas ” : — 

“ Unche Pi-ido.’i ayo i Mehal Dhar:i Dhie 

“ Kolu ton parnayon jia‘i Bam Chand Satid’ 

“ Tenun Manak, Manga, .Var Singh .Varain die ” 

“ Aur bH die nur bhi die aur Ihi die anrbui d'e.” 

“ Bai Ba'i bhi die.” 

'Oh Mehal, daughter of Dhara, who hav* come fronf tJneha Pind.'^ 

" Kolu has bought you in marriage as Ram Chand did Sita.” 

“God will give you three sons— Manak, ilangii and Nar Singh.” 

“ He will give you four other.s.-” 

“ Mehal said ' Bas (stop). He will give you B.iS also.” 

Bas was a daughter of the Bajwa, and Hindus of the clan 
may not mention her name so that at the end of a meal they say 
“ Anand hogia ” where others would say “ Bas hogia ” “ I have 
had enough.” 

The B4jwa Jats are represented by two distinguished branches 
of the clan. The respective heads both live in Kalis wdla, a large 
village near Pasrur The first member of the family who made 
himself famons was Sardar Jodh Singh, who was first the favour- 
ite of Mahirijd Ranjit Singh, and then the object of his hate. 
After three years of an unequal struggle he submitted, and the 
Mahirij4 conferred jdgirs on him and married his daughter to 
Prince Kharak Singh. On the latter’s death his widow adopted 
Sardir Bhagwan Singh, the son of her second cousin. His grand- 
son, Sardir llandhir Singh, who has been educated at the Aitchi- 
*on College, is the present head of the family. 
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The other side of the clan came into prominence at a later J***- 
stage, but the authenticated history of its members presents a 
noble record. They were consistently distinguished by personal 
bravery, while one or two have displayed no small milifary 
capacity. The first member of the family of whom an accurate 
account is obtainable was Sard4r Khushdl Singh. He was by 
choice a scholar, but his descendants have all been soldiers. His 
son, Hula Singh, was one of the most dashing cavalry leaders 
of the Mah^r^j^’s army. Dula Singh’s eldest son, Jiwan Singh, 
was a remr.rkable character. He commanded the famous Sher 
Dil Paltan, and during the second Sikh war he remained thorough- 
ly loyal. His elder son, Sant Singh, did good service in the 
Mutiny, and the younger, Sardar .Tagat Singli, also did much to 
emulate the brilliant career of his father. He was appointed 
Subadir of the i^Oth Punjab Infantry when quite a lad, in 1857, 
and served in that regiment till his retirement in 1882. He saw 
much war service, and won the Order of iferit at tlie PaiwSr 
Kotal in 1878 and later received the Order of British India. On 
his retirement from military service, he was appointed Honorary 
Magistrate and Civil Judge, and Chairman of the District Board. 

He was also granted the Order of C. I. E His eldest surviving 
son, Sard4r Autar Singh, is an tCxtra Assistant Commissioner, 
while a younger son, Sardar TJpar Singh, who represents the 
family in the district, is a Zaildar and President of the Notified 
Area, Kallsw la. A third son, Sardar Piyar Singh, was a 
Subadir in the 29th Punjabis, and the fourth, Dattir Singh, is 
Jemadar in l07th Pioneers. 

Basra Jats are found mainly near Kali or Gharial Kalan in 
the Pasriir and Hava tahsils Thev claim Phagwira in the 
Jullundur di.strict a.s their home. Famine drove them with their 
herds to the jungles of Sialkot and they settled at Kali and in 
the neighbourhood. 

Chimas are found, so far as this district is concerned, mainly chima J»u. 
in the Daska tahsil where they hold many of the rich estates 
which enjoy irrigation from the Aik stream. They claim rela- 
tionshij) with Chauhln Rajputs as their ancestor, Cliima, belong- 
ed to that clan. They have the reputation of quarrelling 
amongst themselves but combining against strangers — 

Chima aiir Chatha 
Khtn pin nun vakh-o-rakh 
Larai nun ikhatta.” 

(Chimas and Chattas separate for eating and drinking, h»it 
combine for fighting.) 

Musulman Chimas still call in the Brahmin at their weddings. 
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ja™™*” Ghumman Jats are chiefly settled in the Sialkot tahsil 

to the west and south of the city and around SambriAl in the 
Daska tahsil. They are an offshoot of the Janjiia Ea jputs. and so 
claim descent from Ri ja Dalip of Delhi. One of his descend- 
ants, Sanpal, married out of caste, took service in Jammu, and 
founded this clan, which has 21 sub-divisions, each representing 
an alleged son of Sanpdl. They intermarry with all the leading 
Jats, with the exception of the Mhns. They have a few peculiar 
wedding customs, such as the w'orship of an idol made of grass 
tied up with red cloth, and the pouring of water on a lamb’s 
head. They are good agriculturists. 

Kihioii Jats. The Kdhlon Jats claim descent from Raja Vikramajit, 
through Raja Jag Deo of Daranagar, of the lunar dynasty. Tte 
home of the clan is Ratala in the Gurdaspur district. There are 
three divisions of the clan corresponding with the three sons of 
Soli, their founder. The first division inhabits Dhamthal, the 
north of the Rdya tahsil, and a small part of Shakargarh ; the 
second, the remaining villages in Zafarwal ; and the third, the 
rest of Shakargarh. Their marriage ceremonies dift'ei’ somewhat 
from those of tlie western Jats, and they have special names for 
the various members of the marriage party. They intermarry 
with the other Jats. They are a quiet, industrious people, and 
make good soldiers. 

The Malhis of this district are found mainly around Baddo- 
malhi in the Raya tahsil. The following interesting account of the 
tribe is supplied by one of its members. Ram Chanderji was 
of Surajbansi family, and it is through him that the Malhis trace 
their descent. According Bard Chand (as Major Todd tells us) 
Main, Malhi or ^loh'il is one of 36 Roval races of Rajasthan. 
Malhi was then holder of rhe Malwa estate, the capital of which 
was Udunth Kot, the ruins of which are to be found up to this 
day in the Mult,5n district. From Greek History also we learn 
that Alexander the Great in his conquests of India met and 
fought with the warlike tribe of Malhi, the holder of Multan 
(Mohilsthan). Prithviiaja, the King of Delhi (12 ceutuiy A.D), 
the son of Bumhi, the son of J isal, w^as of the same tribe cf 
Rajputs and was one of the greatest of Malwa princes. He was 
conquered by Shahab-ud-din Ghori and from that time the 
Malhis have been scattered all over the Punjab, founding villages 
wherever tliey settled. There is how'ever even now a small state 
in Eajputaua hy the name of Srobi, the ruler of \Giichis a Malhi. 

In loyalty the Malhis are second to none. In the reign of 
Shahjahan, Rai Jani (being converted to Islam, called Muham- 
mad Jani), an ancestor of the Badhomalhi family and a descen- 
dent of Badho, was granted a Jagir bv that monarch. Thia 
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Jagir extended from Eminabad (Gu jrinw^la district) to 
Nanrangabad (tahsil Eaya). It was reduced to a few villages in 
tahsil Eaya by the Sikhs, and since the first settiement even 
out of those few villages the family has lost four or five, viz., 
Kotli Hathu Malhi, Panjgirayan Gidhian, Eathian, etc. 

The Malhis have a Sidh or Pi'r. He was the great-grandson 
of Prithviraja and his name is Lakshmau Jati Sidh Bala Korshi. 
Prom his early days he was given to the worship of God, and there- 
fore having given up the world and its pleasures he l)ecame a Jogi 
and being a prince soon came to be known as one of the greatest 
oftheJogis. He was so esteemed for his wonderful works that 
people have founded shrines in his honour all over the Punjab 
and fairs are held there to commemorate the memory of Sidh 
Bala Korshi. He is erroneously confused Avith Lakshinan, the 
brother of Sam Chandarji, who indeefl was no Jogi at all. 

The customs of the Malhis arc mostly those of the Hindus 
except for the observance of Muhammadan customs by those Avho 
have become Muhammadans and among these too, the most 
important customs such as marriage are mainly Hindu, although 
the ceremony of nikah is adopted from the Muhammacans, 
the jehaz and many other ceremonies comiected with marriage 
are Hindu Brahmins attend at the marriages of Mussulman 
and Christian Malhis, and the peculiar Bahi marriage customs 
are observed by the Hindus. 

The people of this clan are also found in 12 or 13 villages 
round about Badiana, a village inidAvay between Pasrur and 
Sialkot. One of the rising families in this tract is that of Eissldar 
Pal Singh of Bathe, who joined the 2,'th Cavalry (F, F.), served 
in the Afghan TFar, 1878-80, and Tii’ah Campaign, 1897, rose to 
commissioned rank in 1900 and retired in 1912 after serving for 
34. years. At the outbreak of the pr’sent Great "War he, along 
with his brother Ishar Singh, again joined the regiment and is still 
serAung. Two of his nephews also joined the army. One died 
in France while with the loth Sikhs, and the other is still over- 
seas with the 19th Lancers His son, Iqbal Singh, is an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in the Punjab. 

The Goraya clan is found mainly in the north-east of the 
Pasriir tahsil and in the neighbouring villages of Haska. They 
are said to be descended from the Saroha family of Lunar EAjputs 
and are closely connected with the Dhillon, Metli and Saroha 
Jats. The ancestor to whom they trace their origin. Eana, came 
from Sirsa to Jammu and thence to this district in the time of the 
Emperor Akbar. They reverence Pir Munda. 
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«»naiin Jat«. Sandhu Jats are found round Satrdh in the Pasrur tahsil and 
Wadhala Sandhuan in Daska. In this district they call themselves 
Sandhus, not Sindhus. They claim Solar llajpdt origin and believe 
that they came here from Ghazni, but whether Ghazni in 
Afghanistan or in the Deccan or Bikaner is not certain. Hindu 
Sandhus revere their ancestor Kala Pir or Kala Mehr of whom 
various wonderful tales are fold. There is a shrine at Satriih 
to his memory. 

Sardcir Shiv Deo Singh is the present head of the Sandhu Jat 
family of Sirdnw^li in thie Pasrur tahsil. The family rose to 
position and power under the early Sikh rule, and the grand-aunt 
of the present Sard^r married into the Royal family at Lahore. 
Her brother, Sardar Mangal Singh, attached himseif to Prince 
Kharak Singh, whose cbief favourite ho was, and received large 
jdgirs. On the death of the Prince most of the jdgirs were re- 
sumed. After annexation he was allotted a cash pension of 
Rs. 1,000 a month. He died in 1864. In 1S70 his only son, 
Richp4l Singh, married tlie niece of Rlni Jind Kaur, 'idow of 
Prince Kashmira Singh, and had one son, Shiv Deo Singh, who 
was born in 1875. In 1884 Sardar Richp4l Singh was nominated 
President of the District Board of Siiilkot. In the same year he 
was entrusted with civil and criminal powers as an Honorary 
Magistrate with his Court at Sirdnwali. He died in 1907. His 
son has succeeded him as Honorary Magistrate at Sir5nwali 
where he lives a quier studious life and is much respected by all 
who know him. He is a Provincial Darbari. 

The San ihus of IPadhAla in Daska emerged from obscurity 
■during the Mughal ascendancy, but Sard<ir Mahtlb Singh was the 
first to strike out a course for liimself. He threw in his lot with 
two of the Rhangi leaders, and became connected by marriage 
with the father of Mah5r5j4 Ranjit Singh. The latter, however, 
soon broke with him, and a fierce quarrel ensued. After much 
desultory fighting the heads of the family took service in Kash- 
mir. They returned to the Punjab in 1814, and in tlie two Sikh 
wars some members took one side and some the other. Sarddr 
Sahib Singh .served in the Bara Ghorchard. On his death Gov- 
ernment resumed three-fourths of \\\^ jdgir. His eldest son, 
wlio died in 1894, never took service. But the second son, 
Baghe! Singh, had a distingnished career. He rendered valuable 
assistance in 1857 both in Sidlkot and Oudh, and in 1875 went 
to the Andamans as Assistanc District Superintendent of Police. 
He retired in 1884 on a well-earned pension and with the title of 
Rsi Bahadur. 

Sardlr Baghel Singh’s son Hakim Singh had an honourable 
career, serving with the 18th Lancers in Afghanistan and 
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and lat^r as a Subedar in the Burma Police. After his retirement 
he became Honoray Magistrate and Ciyil Judge at Daska. He 
died in 1915. 

The most prominent representative of the family at present 
is Bisalddr Sarddr Hira Singh, son of Sardir Thakur Singh, who 
served in the 30th Lancers. He is a Provincial Darbari. 

The Man Jats do not properly belong to the Sialkot district, 
but any mention of the tribe w-.-uld not be comjilete without a 
reference to this famous clnn. With the Bhular and Her clans 
it forms the “ two-and-a-half houses” which claim to be the 
oldest and best of the Jat clans. The leading representative of 
the tribe in the Sodlkot district is Sardar Harnam Singh, Hono- 
rary Magistrate of Kila Sardar Harnam Singh wdla in the Eaya 
tahsil. His grandfather, Sardar Budh Singh, was an exception- 
ally gallant and faithful adhei*ent of the British throughout the 
chequered period which preceded and followed annexation. He 
died in 1856. 

The principal Kajput clans of the Sialkot district are the wjpdts. 
Bajju, Manhas, Salehria, Bhatti ard Khokhar. 

The Bajiu clan inhabit the eastern portion of the Bnjwat 
which is named after them. Their origin has already l)een 
noticed in connection with their relations the Bajwa Jats. I'lie 
Bajjus are all Dogras, generally of short stature and weak 
physique. 

Owing to the dampness of tlie climate thej' suffer much 
from fever. Goitre is also prevalent in the Bajwat. and impot- 
ence is said to be common. Like all Dogras they take a less 
sombre view’ of life than does the Jat. They revere an ancestor 
named Baj, a Sidh or saint, whose samadh exists at Chak Khoja. 

According to them Baz was a holy faqir who worshipped 
on the bank of the Chenab at Chak Khoja God in the shape of 
Lakmanji appeared to him out of the river. So did the Jal Pir, 
presiding spirit of the waters. Then he became a Sidh, that 
is, a famous saint. When he died he was buried, not burned, and 
bis samadh or tomb is at Chak Klioja. IVhen Baz was recognised 
by the Gods and became a Sidh, tlie Bajus all jmt on necklaecs 
of tnlsi as a sign that they had become his followers. Bajjus 
are Hindus ; Bajwas are Hindu, Sikh or Musalman. 

The Bajjus take girls in marriage from the Thakur castes 
inhabiting Jammu territory. They give daughters to Manhas, 

Chib and Bahu Bajputs But towards the end of I'tlS the 
Bajjus resolved to give up the system of hypergamy and now 
they say that they will give their daughters only to clans who 
are ready to reciprocate. 
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and rjijjg Bajwat Contains a few villages belonging to Jamwals 
and the western half of the tract is occupied by the Manhas clan. 
The Jamwals and Manh-is are said to have a common solar 
origin. They came originally from Ajudhia In the wars of the 
MahabhArata they fought on the side of the Kauravas against 
the Pandavas and after the fight at Kurukshetra fled to Kashmir 
and then to Mankot where their ancestor Jamu Lochar defeated 
Chandar Hans, the ruler of the territory now known as Jammu, 
The victor founded the city of that name. The Jamwals may 
not touch -the plough, and when one of them took to agriculture 
he was cast off and founded the Manhds clan. The Manhas of 
the Bajwat claiin to have fallen later than other branches of the 
clan and pride themselves on the fact. The Manhas give 
daughters in marriage to the Chib, Bahu, Jaswal, Pathani and 
Galeria clans. They say that they receive daughters from those 
clans dohra natta and also take daughters from the Oharak, 
Salehria, Sa-och, Sin, Bajju and Lange clans. Jamwdls like the 
Bajjus are all Ilinids. Some Manhas have been converted to 
Islam. The Hindus supply a considerable number of recruits to 
Dogra regiments. 

The Salehria clan is found mainly in the north-east of the 
Zafarwal tahsil and is mainly Muhammadan. They are of lunar 
origin. Two different accounts of their history are given in the 
“Glossary of Tribes and Castes” and they need not be repeated 
here. Suffice it to say, that they claim among their ancestors 
Raja Sal who was, according to one story, the founder of 
Sialkot. The Hindu members of the clan have combined with 
Charaks and other gots to refuse daughters to tribes which will 
not give daughters to them. Saleh rias have enlisted well during 
the Great M^ar— under the guidance of Subadar Hashim Khan, 
late of the 5Sth Rifles, a fine old native officer who was once 
orderly to Lord Roberts in Afghanistan. 

Bhatti Rajputs are all Musalman. They are found in many 
parts of the Punjab and are met with in different tahsils cd this 
district. Tradition connects them with Bikaner, Jaimlmir and 
the old fortress of Bhatner and they claim descent from Raja 
SiilivaJian, the founder of Sialkot. The Bhattis are the most 
industrious of all the Rajput tribes. 

Khokhars also are found here and there in different parts of 
the district and are not a distinctively Sialkot tribe as they 
inhabit various tracts along the Chenab and Jhelum Valleys. 
Their origin is very obscure and their history occupies eleven 
pages of the " Glossary of Tribes and Castes.” They deserve 
mention here mainly because the influential of Raya tahsil - 
Mirowal family belongs to this clan. 
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Kiii/iliar is a common got name among Lobars, Tarkhans 
and Chuhras. 

The Awans occupy a strip of country stretching from Maha- Awans. 
rajke in Zafarwal, due west, into Gujrat. Thny have very 
exalted theories about their descent, and describe themselves as 
the looting auxiliaries of some invaders of India from the west. 

But the fact that they still consult Brahmins points to a Hindu 
origin. They are all Muhammadans and agriculturists. They 
have good physique. 

Like the Khokhars and Bhattis this tribe is by no means 
confined to the Sialkot district. 

The Arains are probably an offshoot of the Kamboh or Ar»mi. 
Saini tribe. They are found all over the district, generally as 
tenants, and they frequently enjoy rights of occupancy. They 
are famous market- gardeners and excel at intensive cultiva- 
tion. In the Raya tahsil especially they are of fine physique 
and are the best looking people in that tract. They are alt Mu- 
hammadans. 

Other agricultural tribes or clans notified as such under the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act are the Baghban, Dogar, Ghak- 
kar, Gujar, Kamboh, Kureshi, Labana, Mughal, Path an, Saini 
and Sayad. None of them is of much importance numerically. 
Bdghbans are related to the Arain tribe. The origin of the Dogar 
is obscure, but in this district they rank as a Jat clan. On the 
whole they are peaceful agriculturists, though their reputation is 
somewhat suspect. Ghakkar is a Rdjput clan. There are very 
few of them in this district. 

The Gujars were originally a pastoral race. In this district Oajars. 
they are scarcely to be distinguished from the Jats and are 
quiet agriculturists, not inferior to their neighbours in the art of 
cultivation. 

The Kamboh and Arain are probably caste fellows, but the 
former is not addicted to market gardening as is the latter. 

Kureshis are of Arab descent and belong to the same tribe 
as the Prophet. Their strong-hold in the Sialkot district is 
Chitti Shekhan where some reputed relics of the Prophet are 
kept. The tribe enjoys an odour of sanctity. Some of them are 
hakims and the profession of medicine is hereditary in one or 
two families. They are not good cultivators. 

Labanas are a peculiar race found in the Raya, Pasrur i^atanag. 
and Sialkot tahsils. They are all Sikhs and are freely recruited 
especially for Pioneer Regiments. In this district they are 
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agriculturists, hard-working and persistent, quarrelsome and 
acquisitive. In some villages they have a bad reputation as 
thieves. In the Daska tahsil there are a few settlements of 
Bahrupias, whose features and ways closely resemble those of the 
Labanas of other tahsils. They have had the good fortune, 
however, to be recognized officially as Kajputs, although they are 
probably Labanas or Mahtams in origin. The Bahrupias are all 
tenants with rights of occupancy, but they also practi-e the 
profession of mimics, assuming various disguises and begging 
money as a reward for their skill in doing so. 

The Mahtams of the riverain villages in Eaya when they 
wear the kes closely resemble in appearance Labanas and 
Bahrupias. They are all three as a rule lean, wiry and swarthy. 
The Mahtams are tenants, sometimes w ith right of occupancy, 
but they are poor cultivators, while tlse Labanas are good and the 
Bahrupias excellent agriculturists. Mahtams are much addicted 
to sport, and coursing hares or netting pigs has much more attrac- 
tion for them than jdonghing the soil. The Mughals, Pathans 
and Sayads of this district are somewhat poor specimens of once 
great Mussalman tribes which came into India Avith various 
invaders. How far the claim of tlie so-called Sayads to belong 
to that tribe is justified cannot be said, but it is notorious that 
the genealogy of many of them will not bear insjAection. 

There are very few Sainis in the district. They are the 
Hindu counteiq)art of the Arains. 

Dat Brahmins are notified as an agricultural tribe in a 
separate group under the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, 1900. 
They are found in the village of ZafarAval Hattan in the Haya 
tahsil. Like the Dat or Muhil Brahmins of other districts 
they are addicted to Government service in AAliich some of them 
have attained considerable distinctions, notably the family of 
Sardar Jai Singh. His eldest son Avas Sardar Ganda Singh, 
Sardar Bahadur, Honorary Captain, A.-D.-C. to H. E. Lord 
Eoberts wlien Commander-in-Chief in India. Sardar Ganda 
Singh served with the 19th Lancers (lane’s Horse) in the 
Mutiny, China, Afghanistan and on the frontier. On retirement 
in 1&91< he Avas appointed Sub-Eegistrar of Eaya. Sardar Natha 
Singh, son of Sardar Jai Singh’s sec! ml son, served as a Tahsil - 
dar in Baluchistan and alter retiring was appointed Honorarv 
Magistrate and Sub-Eegistrar in Eaya. The late Sardar Baha"- 
dur Sardar Sant Singh, son of the third son, aaus an Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioner in the Punjab and served with credit as 
President of the Council of Eegency, Kalsia State. The family 
holds a hereditary seat in the ProAincial Darbar. Xo families 
observe primogeniture. 
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In Table 16 of volume B the distribution of the population ®*’^“**' 
l)y religions is shown. 

The difference between members of the different religions 
is less strongly marked in the Sialkot district than in the eastern 
and western parts of the Province and it is often difficult to 
tell by a man’s looks and dress whether he is a Mussalmdn or a 
Hindu. Sometimes even his name is no indication of his 
religion This resemblance is due to the fact th“t with the 
exceptions of the Aw4ns, Mughals, S lyads and Koreshis practically 
all the tribes inhabiting the district were originally Hindu, 
and the process of conversion has been very partial so that in 
many villages there are living side by side Hindu and Muham- 
madan members of the same clan, all descended from one 
Hommon ancestor. They are all governed by customary law and 
the ties of their religion are generally somewhat loose, so that 
there is little difference between them except in name. 

Nearly two-thirds of the population are Muhammadan ; one- 
fourth is Hindu, one-twelfth Sihh and one-twentieth Christian. 

The numbers of Sikhs and of Christians have greatly increased 
since 1881, while those of Hindus and Muhammadans have 
decreased. In the case of the Sikhs the sudden growth between 
1901 and 1911 is at any rate in part due to the abandonment 
at last census of the strict classification previously in force by 
which only Kcs^i'hdris wore included in the term Sikh. 

Since that time recruitment has led to an increase in the number 
of Sikhs, as most Hindu Jats of the Punjab enlist as Sikhs in 
order to get into Sikh regiments. The distinction will be again 
referred to in the following paragraphs. The Muhammadans 
of this district belong mainly to the Sunni sect, but there 
are as many as eleven and-a-half thousand Shias, while the 
Wahabis and Ahmadis are fairly numerous. For a description of 
the various religions reference should be made to the Census 
Eeport. 

The last census showed the number of Musalmans to be MmaimiM. 
604,801, a decrease of 66,000 on the figures of 1901. Th's is due to 
migration The ereat bulk of this population is of the Sunni 
sect. The Shiahs are scattered in small groups all over the district 
and are most numerous in the town of N^rowdl. The Musalmans 
of the district may be divided into two distinct classes. The 
original Musalmdns, such as Sayyads Pathans and Mughals, are 
strict followers of IsUm, but are proportionately few in number. 

The other class consists of the Mussalman Edjpdts, Jats, Gujars 
and other converts from Hinduism. Their conversion may 
roughly be said to date from the early days of the Mughal 

B 
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djuasty, and it is certain that till two centuries ago the numbor" 
of converts was very small. In some cases whole villages, and 
in others only one or more sections, adopted the new faith. It 
rarely happened that a large group of villases situated all to- 
gether went over to Islam in a body. Thus the new converts 
went on living side by side with their brethren who still retained 
their old faith, and in this w'ay kept up many of the customs and 
practices of the religion they had left At the present day 
many Musalmans are followers of the Prophet only in name. 
They circumcise their children and repeat the crci'd (kalima), 
but they continue to pay respect to local deities and employ a 
Brahmin priest in their social ceremonies. 

li idM. Table No. 10 shows that the number of persons returned as 

- Hindus at the census of 1911 was 242,325, or 60,000 less than at 
the previous census. This drop is due partly to plague and emi- 
gration, partly to the change in classification of Sikhs which has 
already been noticed. The Hindus of the district contain many 
sects, devotees of Shiv, Vishnu and Devi, Jains, members of the 
Sandtan Dharm Sablia, Arya Samaj, Balmikis, l-albegis, and so 
on. As a rule the Hindus of the district are meat-eaters, unliko- 
tlieir stricter brethren in the east of the Province. 

Generally speaking, the ordinary Hindus of the villages pay 
little attention to religious things The ordinary rustic thinks 
very little about a future life, and if he ever does give it a 
thought, is usually of opinion that his condition after death will 
depend very much on how he behaved in this life. The majority, 
such as the Jats, Khatn's, Aroias, Sunars, and so on, and the 
Sikhs, attend the dharmsdla to hear the Granth read at least 
twice a month, on the first day of the month and on the day of 
of the full moon (p'Arahmdshi). The Granth is usually read by 
the presiding priest, Granthi, and sweetmeats Qcardhparsdd), are 
distributed to the congregation. Most of the pure Hindiis such 
as Brahmins, Khatrls and Aroras worship the images of some of 
their numerous deities in the temples [thdkurdwdra ] , where these 
are kept. These temples are most frequently met with in the 
northern part of the district on the border of Jammu. Generally 
each village has its own Brahmin priest (parohif), who performs 
religious ceremonies, and who receives in return grain-cakes 
(handa) and a small share of grain at each harvest. But besides 
the ordinary priest there is a superior Brahmin {pdndd), who 
has greater pretensions to learning. His services are shared be- 
tween two or inore villages. He is usually the celebrant at wed- 
dings. In addition to these two there is a third class of religious 
guide (achdraj). He lives, as a rule, in a town or large village 
and his functions are usually confined to presiding at funerah 
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ceremonies (kiriya). When a Hindu dies his body is burned, the HiDdm, 
funeral ceremonies are performed, and the ashes are conveyed to 
the Ganges by his nearest male relative. All strict Hiodus wear 
the sacred thread (janev). They have to bathe early every morn- 
ing, and are not supposed to touch their first meal until they 
have washed their hands .and feet (panj-ashnana). 

According to the census of i911 there are 2,029 Jains in jams, 
this district. .Almost all of them belong to the Bhabra tribe and 
are to be found chiefly in the towns of Sialkot and Pasrdr. 

They are usually traders. In paragraph 256 of the i unjab 
Census Eeport of 1881 the main features cf the Jain religion are 
described by Sir Denzil Ibbetson. 

The total number of Sikhs returned in the census of 1911 sikh». 
came to 81,761. This figure is nearly three times as large as 
that of 1881, and there can be little doubt that the influx of 
■ Mazhbfs from the Chuhra caste has been very large. 

The differences in the returns of Sikhs at different periods 
are due in some measure to the varying ideas of the several 
enumerators as to what constitutes a Sikh. The Sikhs are divided 
into tuo classes, which may be termed pure and secondary. 

A pure Sikh is a member of the Khalsa, who faithfully observes 
the ordinances of the tenth Gurii Gobind Singh, They are 
admitted to the faith by the ceremony of khande hi pahul. 

This consists in all the candidates for initiation, no matter to 
what rank and caste they previously belonged, drinking together 
from the same bowl a mixture of sugared spices (patdsha) 
and wafer stirred up with a steel dagger {khanda). While this 
is going on extracts from the Sikh scriptures are chanted. 

No one is supposed to be admitted in this way until he has 
reached manhood. Occasionally an infant may go through this 
ceremony, but he has to repeat it when he reaches years of 
discretion, before he can consider himself to be a true Sikh. 

After initiation the man adds Singh to his name, and is enjoined 
to always carry on his person five distinctive signs (kahkds), 
each of which begin with the letter K; uncut hair (fees), short 
drawers (kachh), a steel bracelet {kara), a steel dagger (khanda), 
and a comb (kanga). He is also forbidden to use tobacco in 
any form, and to eat the flesh of any animal which has not 
been killed by a blow on the neck (jhalka). The Sikh religion, 
being based on the principle of the brotherhood of man, 
recognises no internal caste distinctions. No deity is recognised 
except the one God, the worship of idols is prohibited and 
Brahmins are not supposed to he entitled to any special res- 
pect. There is only one Supreme Being fAkdl PurkhJ, whose 
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centre is everywhere and who is without limit. He is omnipot iiit 
and everlasting. Every Sikh is required to rise early every 
morning and to bathe his whole body, or at least his hands and 
feet. He then has to recite sacred verses which he has to 
commit to memory. He has also to hear a portion of the O’ anth 
read before he takes his morning meal. 

The secondary Sikh is a professed follower of Gurii Nanak, 
or is a member of some sect which has identified itself with 
the name of some Guru other than Gobind Singh. Me is admitted 
to the faith by the ceremonial known as oharn hi pahul. The 
leading distinction between this class and the ordinary Hindus 
is that the former do not worship idols. They are not particular 
about their hair ; and may use tobacco or not as they please. 
Very few smoke, however, and as a rule they are not particular 
about abstaining from all meat not killed in the orthodox way. 
Of the five distinctive signs of a true Sikh they usually adopt 
only three — the bracelet, the comb and the uncut hair. They 
have not such a simple or such a pure scheme of religion as the 
followers of Gurd Gobind Singh and have not the same value as 
fighting men. 

In every village of moderate dimensions, places are set apart 
for religious worship, the Muhammadan mosque being distin- 
guished from the single-domed shivdld and fhdkurdtcdrd of the 
Hindus by its triple cupola. The mosques are generally of brick- 
work. and are enclosed with a low wall ; burial-grounds are 
attached to the mosques, in some of which are said to repose 
the ashes of holy men, sainted priests, or village progenitors. 

In many places enclosures are attached, called ddirds with the 
Muhammadans, or dharmsdlas by the Hindus, which contain 
accommodation for travellers, and afford convenient rendezvous 
for rustic gatherings. Among Jats who can look back to a 
Kajput origin, it is not uncommon to find veneration paid to the 
tkm, or mound, which is the traditional site of the first location 
ol the tribe. These mounds are marked by a few scaftered tombs 
cr a grove of trees, or in some cases have been selected by a jaqir 
as places suitable for a solitary life. Among the Jats great 
reverence is paid to the jand tree, which is often introduced 
into these places of worship. The Riijpiits are more lofty than 
other tribes in their religion, and more rigorous in their cere- 
monial observances. Nothing can ’:e done without consulting 
their Brahmins, or prohits ; no exercise is complete unless 
attended witli oblations ; and generally the outward signs of 
religion are more numerous. Thdkur is the generic term applied 
to their gods ; temples are everywhere raised in their honour. 
Asceticism, too, is more freely encouraged by Rajpfits than by 
others of the peasantry. 
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The three localities where the most prominent regard is paid 
to religious observances are Kotli Bsiwd Fakir Chand ; Ber Baba 
Nanak, close to Sialkot ; and the tomb of Imam Sahib, also^ at 
Sialkot. The two former are the strongholds of the Sikh faith, 
and the Ber Bah:i Naiiak is popularly held to have b;.en estab- 
lished by Baba Nanak, the first Sikh Gurii, himself. The first 
is situated on the road from Pasrur to Wazirabad, in the centre 
of a cluster of Sikh villages, and. is presided over by a Mahant, 
who has some 2u0 disciples. Ber Baba Nauak, close to Sialkot, 
contains the shrine i 'amddh) of Natha Singh Shahid, and has a 
temple with a handsome cupola, which was cilded at the 
expense of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, by whom large endowments 
Were granted for its support. Both institutions are above a 
century old, and liave been liberally treated by the British 
Government. The Sialkot shrine has a large grant in perpetuity 
and boasts of nearly ICO retainers. At this shrine the Baisdkhi 
festival at the commencement of the new year is always kept 
with sreat rejoicings, as many as 10,000 people being some- 
times in attendance. It is one of the most important shrines 
in the Pro'-ince, and was administered by the guardian of the 
Mahanf, who is a minor, until September 1920 when the 
management w'as taken over by the Panth. 

The mosque and tomb of Imdm Shah occupies a conspicuous 
position in the southern suburbs of the city of Sialkot. 1 1 is sup- 
ported by coatributious Irom nearly every village in the district, 
and possesses branch establishments in several places. Being 
one of the oldest strongholds of the Muhammadan religion, it is 
held in great reverence throughout the Punjab. An important 
gathering, attended by worshippers from a distance, takes place 
at the time of the Muhanam. 

There are a number of smaller shrines scattered all over 
the district, which are reverenced and resorted to by the people. 

A few' of these, situated chiefly in the centre of the district, are 
named “ Lachman Jati ki Mari ” after a Malhi Jat of Badiana 
who died in the odour of sanctity, and is one of the best known 
saints in Sialkot. In Daska the Rai Jats attach particular im- 
portance to the tomb of Pfr B4war Nath in Salhoke In the 
town of Daska there is a famous well, Qasbiwala, which is 
popularly believed to be fed with water from the Ganges for 
five hours oa the first day of Baisdkh every year. In Gurala 
there is an important shrine held in respect by the Sdhi and 
Chima Jats. Just outside the city of Pasriir is the tomb of the 
founder of the Bdjwa Jat clan. The town itself contains several 
sacred places. The Jains have a large temple in Kila Sobha 
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5hBipi*«»na Singh. Jangi Shah KhAki, on the road from Pasriir to Gujran- 
wAla, is the site of an important Khdnqah where a large fair is 
held in June. Jauneke is celebrated for the tomb of a Faqir 
who is buried here with a dog and kite, who, tradition says, 
killed his enemies for him Ihe leading fair of the district 
is Still held at Koreke, which is the resting place of a Faqir 
named Gulh ShAb, but, as will be explained later on, the 
commercial importance of the place has declined, though its 
religio loci is still recognised. Gil on the Degh is the most 
important centre of the Kiika Sikhs in the district. The village 
of Kotli Maqbara takes its name from the large tomb there, 
which architecturally is the finest building in the district 
Hitherto it has been kept in repair by Government. The best 
known of the shrines in Raya is the large (hdkitrdicdra of 
GopAl Das in Narowal. Baddomalli contains three important 
Hindu temples and a good mosque. The Darndamroa Sahib of 
Sihowal in the Zafarwal tahsil is much reverenced by Sikhs, 
and Zafarwal itself has two important temples. The most pro- 
minent building in Sialkot City is the temple built by Raja 
Tej Singh of Chelianwala fame. One of the most fa nous shrines 
in the district is attached to the Puran well, called after the 
second son of Raja Sal, who gave his name to Sialkot. It is 
situated about two miles to the north of cantonments to the 
we.«t of the Chaprar road. 

Non-cbrirtian There has been great progress and development in the 
•ocI«hm! socia* and religious life of Sialkot ^ince the commencement of 
the 20th Century. There has not only been an increTse in 
the nu ribei of the religious societies, but their activities continue 
unabated in various directions. They preach their doctrines, 
and principles throughout the district. Various oducatioual 
institutions are maintained by these societies. Prom some time 
the n itive religious societies of Sialkot are being unoomcio'.dy 
drawn into the vortex of politics by their leading spirits. The 
religious controversies and debates between Arya Samajists and 
SanAtanists, Khalsas and Muslims which were a prominent 
feature of the anniversary meetings, have now bmome a thing 
of the past. The Arya SamAj is at )p’esent giving a lead in 
politics to other similar societies. The f ilowing non-Christian 
religious societies e'list in Sialkot : — 

Arya Samaj, Singh Sabha, Sanatan Dhanm Sabha, Jain 
Sabha, Brahmo Samaj, .Anjuman Islaraia and Anjuman 
Ahmadia. 

The Arya Samdj . — This society was established here in the 
nighties of the last century. Some of Arya Samajists raised 
subscriptions and built a big Mandar near the Port. The 
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number of members is over ' hree hundred, and most of the 
Hindds of Sidlkot hold Samdjist views Allied with^this parent 
institution, there is an Arya Kumar Sabha which is composed 
of younw Arya Samajists. The aim of the society is to preach 
^nd revive the Vedic doctriues enunciated by Mdhdrishi Swdmi 
Dyarand Saraswati in his well-known work S ityarth Parkash, 
jand to encourage the diffusion of Sanskritic lore. Under the 
guidance of the society and managership of Lala Ganga Ram, 
Vakil, a high school has recently been started, where (elementary 
classes in tailoring and carpentry are also introduced. Special 
attent on is paid to the teaching of Sanskrit. A suitable 
building for the school has been built in front of the Samdj 
Mandar, of which the foundation stone was laid down by Sir 
Colonel F. Popham Young, the then Deputy Commissioner, in 
.1912. The number of pupils in the school is 273. Children 
belonging to the depressed class of ileghs are also admitted 
into ti«e school. Si.t; primary village schools are also maintained 
by the Samaj, and a girls’ school, the Arya Kanya P4thsh4Ia, 
in Sifilkot. The Manager of the girls’ school is Kaiser Ohaud, 
a teacher of Ganda Singli Eliadu High School. The number 
of pupils in the Pathshala in 267. The medium of instruction 
in the school is Hindi, and both the seiiools are open to inspec- 
tion by the Mducatioaal Department. The Kaoya Pathshila 
holds daily classes in D unestic Science, the teaching of which 
is appi'oved by the parents. Religious instruction is also 
imparted to the girls. 

ihe most beneficial work ever undertaken by the Sial- 
kot Arya Samaj i.> the uplifting and reclamation of the 
depressed classes or the “ untouchables, ” such as Meghs. 
For years the Sialkot Arya Samaj was the centre of attrac- 
iioii for the Meghs of the Punjab. The first “ purification” cere- 
mony of 200 Meghs was performed by Swami Satyananda Saras- 
wati at the anniversary meeting of the Arya Samaj in SiAlkot on 
.the 2Sth and 29th March 1903. After purification the Meghs 
called themselves Arya Bhagats. Over 40,000 (forty thousand) 
Meghs have so far, '.been brought into the fold of the Arya 
Samaj in various districts. The branch of the Samaj is, to which 
this work is entrusted, is called “ Arya Megh Uddhar Sabha.” 
The objects of this society are to raise the social status of the 
Meghs, to better their economic condition, to provide facilities 
for their education — religious, secular and industrial. This 

-society was registered under the Charitable Societies Act, XXI 
of 1860 on the 13th day of J une, 1912. The Government has 
., granted about 50 rectangles of canal-irrigated land to the society 
for the betterment of the Arya Meghs. 
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Sri Guru Singh Sabha. — This society was established in 
1884. The Sabha has about 100 regular members. The aim of 
the Sabha is to preach Guru Ndnak's doctrines and principles 
from their standard works dealing with morals and rules of con- 
duct, and to raise the social status of the Khdlsds by the light of 
education. This society now maintains one Anglo-Vernacular 
high school for boys. The Managing Committee of the school 
whose President is Sardai Gurbakhsh Singh, (Senior) Vakil, con- 
sists of twelve members. Pour years ago a big spacious building 
for the school was built near Bdba-di-Ber shrine and the open- 
ing ceremony was performed by Sir M ichael O’Dwyer, the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. Gurmukhi is treated as 
compulsoiy subject in the school for the Sikh students. The 
number of students in the school is 495. There are two primary 
branches of this school, which are located in Dharowal Muhalla 
and Singh Sabha Mandar. A Khalsa Anglo-Vernacular girls' 
school is also supported by the society. The number of girls in 
the school is 123. Great stress is laid on religious teaching in 
this school. 

Sandtan Dharam Sabha. — There is no regular society at 
present in Sidlkot. Whenever any religious meeting takes place 
the Sandtanists gather together to select their President andi 
Secretary. The only aim of the Sabha is to preach the ancient 
Shastric and Puranic doctrines, and to check the inroads of other 
creeds upon their own. This society does not encourage pro- 
selytizing and is lagging behind other sister societies in general 
activity. 

Jain Sabha. — In 1892 the Bhabr^.s of the city constituted 
this society for their own betterment in religious and social direc- 
tions. A big building named “ Upasra,” wherein the Bhabra com- 
munity, both male and female, meet every morning for prayer, 
has recently been built in the heart of the city, where their 
Ourtis, called Pujyias, who have assumed the garb and manners 
of life of Fakirs and have practised all the austerities of their 
holy calling, give discourses on Jainism. The assembly then 
sings the inspired songs from their sacred books. A Jain library 
which has recently been established by the Sabha near the 
U^pasra is proving an efficient instrument of education in keep- 

ing the society abreetst of the present day politics. 

«■ 

Saddhdran Brahma Samaj. — A branch of the Calcutta? 
Brabmo Samaj was opened in SiAlkot in 1912 by Rev. Parkash 
Dev, the late Brabmo Missionary. Public subscriptions were- 
raised and the Sam^j Mandar was built on the Ram Talai. The 
land for the Mandar was given free of cost by the late Sarddr 
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Jagjot Singh. The devotees of the Brahmo Samaj meet together 
every Sunday in the Prayer Hail, but there are no regular 
members in Si^lkot ; followers of the Samaj often come from 
Jammu and other outside stations. I'he Brahmo Samaj move- 
ment inaugurated by Bajd BJm Mohan R4i and fostered and 
develojied by their later leaders, is a serions attempt to preserve 
the purity of Theism, to save it from the dangers to which it has 
hitherto been liable, and to make it suited to the ch mged state of 
the country and the world. The aim and object of the Saddharau 
Brahmo Samaj is to build up a healthy, religirus and social 
life. They believe in God as the only creator and sustainer of 
the world and worship Him through knowledge, love and holi- 
ness. They fight againss idolatry, pantheism and caste restric- 
tions. They preach- the idea of the equal rights of men and 
women and universal brotherhood. 

AnjumoH-i-Ialamyt . — this society ivas established eight 
years age. In 190J. there was a society Madrasat-ul-Kuran, and 
later on two more societies Taid-ul-islam and Shabban-ul-Musli- 
min came into existence. But in 1908 these three societies were 
amalgamated and named Anjuman-i-IsUmia. Its aim is to 
spread religious and secular education among the Muhammadan 
people of Si^lkot, to provide education for the poor, helpless and 
orphans and lastly to plan out and bring into force new schemes 
for the social and spiritual improvement of their sect. The 
regular members number 65. One high .school with two 
lower primary branches and orphanage are maintained hy the 
Anjuman and are financed partly from public and partly from 
private funds The .Managing Committee of the school consists 
of 14 members. The number of students in the school at pre- 
sent is over 700 Muhammadan pupils who read the Kurdn and 
commit to memory passages embodying the cardinal principiea 
of their faith. A niagnificient building for the school has been 
built near the serai of His Highness the Maharija of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

Various other Muslim societies such as Anju-man Darul 
Hadis, Anjuman Hadait Islam and Anjuman Ahmadia are in 
their infancy. The last-named society is of some importance. 
The founder of the Ahmadia movement in Isldm was Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad of Qididn, who is considered as the promised 
Messiah and Mahdi by his followers. Sialkot is one of the great 
strongholds of the QAdiJni party. The Lahore Ahmadia party 
has also a branch at Sialkot. The membership of the Sialkot 
society is over two hundred. The aim of the Ah.nadia coiu- 
munity is the dissemination of true knowledge as to the teachiog^ 
of IsJdm. 
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Ecclesiastical Administration. 

Bcciesuiticsi. Chaplains of ihe Church of England and of ths Roman 
Catholic Church are stationed in Sialkot Cantonments, and a 
Scotch Presbyterian Missionary acts as Chaplain for t e Pres- 
byterians. A Wesleyan Minister visits Cantonments from 
Rdwalpindi. 

Christian Missions. 

MiMons. ipjjg Churcli of England, the Scotch and American Presby- 

terian Missions, and the Roman Catholic Church, all work in the 
district, and the three former churches have settled their 
respective spheres of activity. At the census of 1911 the 
Christians numbered 48,620, against 1,.53.5 recorded thirty 
years before that nnd the “mass movement” has been more 
successful here than elsewhere in the Punjab. Indian converts 
comprise 95 per cent, of the total ; the majority of these were 
originally Chuhriis, employed as serfs or farm labourers, and as 
a rule they have kept to their old profession, fu the war they 
were freelv enlisted in the 7 1 st and 73rd Punjabis and have 
turned out to be much better soldiers than was generally anti- 
cipated. The village Christians have most of the raw-hide trade 
in their hands and have in some cases made money out of it. 
Others are en.ployed as servants or canteen-keepers in Canton- 
ments. Many have gone away to the Bar particularly to Young- 
sonabad. 

c. M. s. Mis- The Church of England Mission at Narowal in the Raya 

•ion. Tahsi! was founded by the Rev. Dr. Bruce in 1859 and owes a 

great deal of its success .nnd expansion to tlie labours of the well- 
known missionary, tiie Rev. Rowland Bateman, who was appoint- 
ed to JNarowai in 1872. The controlling authority is the Church 
Missionary Society in London. The present staff includes two 
English clergymen and a largj number of Catechists and 
Teachers. I'he sphere of the Mission is confined to the JVorthern 
part of the Raya Tahsil. The work may be divided into two 
sections (a) Institutional, (b) Pastoral and Evangelistic. In 
connection with (a) there is one High School, eighteen Primary 
tschools and a Hospital. Connected with the High School 
there are two Boarding Houses, one for Christians reading up 
to the Middle standard, the other, built largely with the help of 
local subscriptions, more particularly for Non- Christians reading 
to any standard. The High School has a staff of thirteen 
certificated masters with one of the English Missionaries as 
manager. There are three hundred boys on the roll. I'he school 
has regularly gained good reports from the Inspectors, and 
results obtained in the University Matriculation Examination 
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liave been excellent, 17 candidates having passed out of 18 in c.m. s. in*. 
1920. In the Primary Schools there are about seven hundred”””' 
hoys. The total annual expenditure of the Mission on education 
is about Es. 22,000 of which about Rs 9,000 is supplied by 
Government grants. 

The following are the Hospital statistics for the last 
year ; — 

Oat-patients ‘n-patients Minor operations Major operat ons. Visits of patientt?, 

7.3i8 22 832 5 11,300 

(b) Pastoral and Evangelistic work is carried on in 
Narowil and about 250 surrounding villages, in about 170 of 
which congregations have been formed from among the Ihuhras. 

In fact praetically the whole of the Chuhra community have 
either been baptised or are under instructions, the total number 
of baptised being about n.TOO. These vilhge Clu’istians are all 
agricultural labourers, aud consideriug their poverty tliey con- 
tribute generously to Church Funds. t hey are not the only 
fruit of the Narowal Mission, for manv of the leading Christians 
of the Punjab, too, owe their conversion to it. In XarowAI 
itself there is a large church, which seats lOl) in the actual 
building, and can accommodate three to four thousand in the 
quadrangle attached to it, while there are ten snail church 
buildings in the viliage.s. . 

I he ZenAna Mission at Narowal was founded in 1S8I by 
Miss Clay and Miss Catchpool and is now superintended by 
three Lady Missionaries. The mission is under the orders of the 
Church of England ZenAna Missionary Society in London. The 
English ladies are assisted by several Indian workers. There is a 
large Boarding School, recently raised to the Middle standard, 
in which there are now ll 2 girls, who besides being given an 
education up to this standard are also trained to household 
duties, and the school regularly obtains excellent reports from 
the Inspectress, i’here is als> a Zenana Hospital, which receives 
a nonthly grant of Rs. G.5 from the District Board, and does 
good work in relieving the ailments of the large number of 
village women who daily visit it. 

Below a;e given the statistics for the last year : — 

• Oat-patients. In-patients. Minor operations. Major operations. Visits of patients. 

4,287 143 114 6 6.''50 

The Pioneer Missionary of the Church of Scotland in the Scotch Mb- 
Punjab was Eiv. Thomas Hunter who was ordained to SiAlkot *‘®“- 
,in 1853. He, however, with his wife and child, were killed in 
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the Mutiny and for two years the fielu was unoccupied. Work 
was recommenced in 1859, and Gujrat was included. 

A settlement was made in 1862, with a piece of land near 
Cantonments, which was bought for Christian farmers : the 
Tillage is called Hunterpore and a large church was buiit there, 
and called after the first missionary. Educational work was 
emphasised from the start, and schools have been maintained 
in the City and Cantonments. The City school has a normal 
attendance of 900 hoys, and the Cantonment school 400. Since 
1889 college work has been undertaken and in 1909 the Murray 
College was opened at which the B.A. degree is conferred. 
This institution attracts the best students from all over the 
district, and its success is due to tlie work of llevs. Scott and 
Patterson. A high standard of efficiency is maintained. A scheme 
is on the point of realisation, to extend largely the present 
buildings and to inti-oduce a course of science. 

The mass movement among the Cliuhras in the eighties 
necessitated the opening of village schools, with a central 
training institution at Daska, which was intended primarily to 
prepare youths of the district congregations for village and 
other Christian work. 

In 18>99 grants were given in the canal colonies for 
Christian settlements and many Christians went off there as 
farmers and formed the settlement of Youn^'sonabad, called 
after the late Dr. Youngson of Sialkot and Jammu. 

The Women’s Branch undertake the charire of the Middle 
Boarding School for Christian girls in the Mission compound 
at Sialkot, which has been flourishing for 2.5 years, under one 
of the ladies. There are about 50 boarder-'. 

The Mission staff has been greatly reduced since the W ar. 
Two men are permanently attached to the Murray College and 
a third has charge of village work in Sialkot, one of these 
missionaries also superintends the schools in the City and 
Cantonments and another acts as Chaplain. A fourth is 
stationed at Daska, where the original Training Institute has 
developed into a regular High School with 490 pupils. 

There c.re normally three ladies in Sialkot besides the lady- 
doctor: but the latter post is not filled at present, ^nd the hospital 
has had to be given up. In Uaska there are two ladies, who 
do the educational and evangelistic work. 

The Sialkot Mission of the United Presbyterian Church 
of North America was founded by the Kev. Andrew Gordon ia 
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185'i. The goveriiiag body is the missionary assocntioa appoint- 
ed by the General Assembly of the Church. Pive men and ten 
women work in Sialkot District of whom four aro engaged in 
educational work, two in medical work, and the others in direct 
evangelistic work. There are six Indian ministers, all pastors 
of self-supportinar congregation.s, There are twenty-two orga- 
nized congregations, m^ny of which are in charge of unordained 
teachers. The membership numbers 15.344 and the Christian 
■community 28,487, living in 788 villages. 

The centres where missionaries reside are Sialkot, Pasriir, 
and Zafarwal. i he institutions are a Christian boys’ boarding 
school in Sialkot Cantonment, called the Christian Training 
Institute, teaching up to the Anglo-vernacular Middle, a 
Christian girls' boarding school in Hajipur, teaching up to the 
Vernacular Middle, a Christian girls’ boarding school in Pasriir, 
teaching up to the fifth class, a Primary School for girls and a 
High School for boys i : Sialkot City, a womcm’s hospital called the 
Memorial Hospital iu Sialkot an 1 one called the Wltlte Memorial 
H spital iu Pasriir. There are fifty-five Primary Schools for 
boys and three for girls, in the villages of the district. The 
annual expenditure an the work is about Rs. 1,16,500, of which 
Rs. 22,000 is reo dved iu Government grants to the schools and 
hospitals, Us. 13,00<* in fees, and Rs. 4,000 in Church contri- 
butions, the balance being met by gifts from America. 

The Roman Catholic Mission was founded by the late 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Mouard, iBishop of Lahore. It is under the control 
of the Catholic Bishop of Lahore and is administered by six 
priests and two brothers of Jho Capuchin order, assisted by 
nineteen catechists. There are four centres, each with a church, 
namely, Si4ikot, Pasriir, Adah and Sahowala serving 330 villages, 
in which are about 7,i00 converts and some thousands Qf 
catechumens. There are also ten stnall chapels or oratories. 
Many of the converts have gone to the canal colonies for 
settlement. There are two dispensaries at Adah and Sahowala. 
The Convent at Cantonments contains about fifty Europeati and 
Anglo-Indian girls, and there are four village schools for boys. 

Table XVII at page XLIX and I of the .statistical volume 
gives the figures for the population dependent on various occupa- 
iions, and shows that — 

48 per cent, are dependent on agriculture ; 


28'5 

per 

cent. 

on industries ; 

102 

3f 

J5 

commerce ; 

3-7 

55 

55 

„ the professions: 

9-6 

55 

>5 

miscellaneous. 


American 

Mfuioa. 


Ronwu 

C a t h 0 1 io 
Miwion. 


#caapatioas . 
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Occop*tioi)«. Although agriculture is over wlielmingly the most important 
occupation in the district it supports a much smaller proportion 
of the people than in most districts cf the Province This is due 
tb the presence cf a lar»e city population engaged in other 
pursuits. Industries hold a larger place in this district than any- 
where else except Amrit.sar. The professions also are strongly 
represented. Over '0,(00 persons are returned as religious 
workers and their rlependents. The numbers addicted ta 
literature, arts and the sciences are much larger than the casual 
observer would nave imagined ar d the teaching profession is 
strong as the people have an insatiable appetite for education. 
Agriculture will be described in the next ehai^ter. The only 
industries for which Sialkot is well known are the chiitar kdri 
work of Kotli Loharan, the paper-making of Sialkot City and the 
manufacture of articles for games and small carpets in Sialkot City 
and Cantonments, hell-metal and brass vessels are made mainly 
in KotDaska and Kila Sobha Singh, but there is notlnng to dis- 
tinguish this industry from what is done in other districts and 
textile-work, thougli employing a very large number of persons, 
is not characterized by any special features. 

Food. The zamindar and those who help him in the work of the 

farm have a very light meal as soon as they rise in the morning. 
He then goes to his work, and his wife or one of his children bring 
him a good breakfast of home-made cakes ;'nd butter-milk at mid- 
dav when he and his cattle have done from three to five hours’ work. 
'Ihis he eats in the open, and then takes a rest. He starts work 
again early or late in the afternoon as necessity requires, and re- 
turns home at sundown. He then eats the heaviest meal of the 
day, and retires to rest early. The huqqa is resorted to, by those 
who smoke, at all hours of the day. The quality of the food varies 
with the time of year. During April and May satin, barley grain 
parched or ground before it is fully ripe, is the staple food. It is 
soaked in salted water, butter-milk, or a sherbet made from molas- 
ses. The early breakfast iehhahwela) consists of unleavened bread 
{chapatli) with butter-milk, if that is available. The heavy break- 
fast {bhattewela or protiwela) consists of sattis or missi roti, cakes 
made of mixed wheat and gram • or mixed barley and massar. 
This is flavoured with salt and chillies, and is washed down with 
butter-milk (lassi). The night meal consists of dal and wheaten 
chapatHs and often a dish of rice also, or more rarely sattfu. 
This is taken with a sherbet made from molasses or else with 
milk and water mixed. In June and July sattu is little used, 
and ambdhhridn, young margoes chopped up, take the place of 
dal. In August and September the cakes are usually made of 
wheat, barley tr gram flavoured with onions. In October and 
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November, the usual articles of food are rice, maize cake 
(dhodd) and sag or ddl. The poiirer classes who cannot afford 
ddl substitute a spice made of salt and chillies mixed with water 
. or l)utter-milk. Roasted maize cobs are also eaten at this season. 
During December, January and the early pari of February, 
when the weather is coldest, the favourite foods are khinhri, mixed 
rice and ddl, rice and maize. By March grain is becoming scarce 
and unless a zamindar is thoroughly solvent he finds it hard to 
purchase grain from the dealers on credit. The Jats call this 
period, which corresponds with the Panjabi month of Phayan, the 
“ thirteenth month,” as people have to eat what they can get in 
the shape of herbs and vegetables, sucli as turnips, carrots, coarse 
radishes and the leaves of the mustard plants, whence arises the 
proverb — 

“ Phagan kahnda Chetar t,uii hi kariya bhai 

Main iayejhun jhan tun hanne (ain ” 

Phagan says to Chetar Brother what are we to do : 

I have gulped down every scrap. 

You must carry on to the end. 

The amount of food daily eaten by each person varies natural- 
ly with the age and sex of the person and with the season of the 
year, but it is possible to form a rough estimate. The people 
themselves say that taking small and big, male and female to- 
gether, a zamindar consumes 24 seers of grain per mensem which 
makes the consumption of a family of five 3 maunds a month. 

The dress of the peasant and of all villagers is simple. It d res*, 
consists of pag7'i or sdja, a chddar or plaid thrown loosely over 
the shoulders, a kurta or shirt and tahmat, lacha or langota which 
is a sheet of varying length tied round the vraist and hanging like 
a long skirt A pair of rough shoes completes his outfit. The 
tahmat differs from the laeha in being of one colour without a 
border while the lacha is variegated and has a border. The lango- 
ta is narrower and is used for working purposes or for sleeping. 

It forms the only garment worn when asleep. The strict ortho- 
dox Sikh wears the short drawers enjoined by his religion and a 
tahmat over them These garments except the pagri are gene- 
rally made of khaddar, the rough cotton cloth woven by the vil- 
lage weavers with yarn spun by the zamindars’ women folk. The 
weaver gets Re. I for every fifty yards as a rule. The lacha is 
frequently of factory-made cloth. On gala occasions the 
zaminddr wears fimer cloth and sometimes dons a coloured waist- 
coat 
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Drees. 


Id winter the chad/.r is discarded for a khes, dohr or chautahi, 
which are thick cotton plaids, the khes harii g a coloured pattern, 
the ehaufahi a border and the dohr being plain. 

Tyjdmas are only worn by men ot the towns or the richer 
country people like Zailddrs and Sajedposhes These classes also 
wear a kind of frock-coat of different cloths and colours and some 
hawe taken to tweed ulsters in the cold weather. Educated towns- 
people frequently wear European clothes The women sometimes 
wear coloured pyjamas, sometimes the lacha if they are Musal- 
mdn or a petticoat known as ghdgra if Hindu. Hindu women 
when away from home frequently wear the petticoat over their 
pyjdmas. It is considered correct for young women to wear 
pyjamas, but they do not always conform to the rule. The Musal- 
man pyjdmas ore wornloo.se while those of Hindus are tight 
from the knee to the ankle. Hindus of both sexes wear a loin 
cloth ; Musalmans do not. The women of both religions wear 
a ktiJia or shirt and a ehddnr covering their heads and falling over 
the shoulders. The Hindu woman’s kurta is shorter than the 
Muhammadans. At night women Avear a single garment called 
gilti or andarwanja which is a large sheet coming under the right 
shoulder and tied over the left. Dogra women frequently wear a 
similar garment as their day clothing also. 

At fairs or other occasions of rejoicing bright coloured cloth- 
ing is worn by both sexes. The people have instinctive good taste 
.and in their dress effect most happy combinations of colour. 

The Rajput males of both religions are not given to wearing 
ornaments but all who can afford it have a ring (ehhap) of silver 
or gold They load their beys when young with bracelets (Aord) 
and necklets ' '. The Muhammadan Jats have the same 

customs. Hindu Jats and Rajputs w'ho are well off have a great 
liking for ornaments They wear broad golden ear-rings (birbali) 
and necklets with star shaped or round lockets (wdwt) 

and one or more rings. In Bajwat the favourite necklet is the- 
g'dwi made of redheads, and the or armlet, bound above 

the elbow is largely worn by the stricter Hindus who abstain from 
eating flesh of any kind. 
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The ornaments worn by the women of all castes are much Jaw#!*- 
more numerous and elaborate. The more common are given in 
•the following list : — 


! 

Vernacular name. 1 Deecription. 

1 

) 

Metal. 

Chdn 

Band ... ( 

Gokhru or Kangan ... C 

Pannchi ... J 

i' 

AU four are bracelets worn on the arm 
in the order oamed^ the churt being 
' , nppermost. 

Silver. 

Tid ... ] 

Bazuband ... ) 

Armlet worn close to the shoulder 

Silver. 

Arw 

A ring for the thumb with a mirror ... 

Silver or gold. 

Angnshtii 

CballA , 

sChhip 

Kings of different patterns 

Silver. 

Paizeb •••") 

KAri, ... f 

Tore ... C 

Bank Cfabantan ... J 

Anklet 

Silver. 

Lanng 

A large, button-shaped orDameut for the 
nose. 

1 

Gold. 

Tflfl 

A small nose ornament 

Silver or gold. 

Nath 

A large, light nose-ring 

Gold. 

Bulak .. 1 

Sot ... i 

A small nose ornament worn in the parti- 
tion between ibe two nostrils. 

Gold. 

Dandian 

Ear-ring 

Gold or silver. 

Bala ... ^ 

'Wale ... 3 

Large ear-riDg ... 

Gold cr silver. 


F 
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6d 


Vernacular name. 

De8cripti>->n. 

Metal. 

Jhamkft 

Kar-pendant 

Gold. 

Baunf 

Ta'wiz 

Thi4 consists of fjold or <«ilver, and is bound 
on the forehead and tied at the back o f 
the head with silk. 

i 

! Gold. 

1 Silver or gold. 

Tikka 

1 

1 A round jewel worn in the centre of the 
daunt CD the forchejid. 

< old. 

VU\ 

An ornament worn on each side of the 
he&i in the hair. 

Gold Or silver. 

1 

Channk 

A smn'.l c-mopy shaped ornament worn on 
the very top of the head. 

Gold or silver. 

Hankiil ) i 

BMiri ... ( ^ Necklace 

Har or Has - ) J 

Silver. 

Bnktiyan ... 

Kaintbi ... > 

Phnnia ... ; 

Neckl.ice ... ..j 

Gold. 


Only the wife of a rich agriculturist could afford to possessr 
all these ornaments, and the ladies behind the purdah in ther 
wealthier houses have other and more costly jewels, but the 
above are to be found all over the district, the number possessed 
by any particular woman depending on the worldly assets of her 
husband. 

The houses are built either of mud or of baked brick. An 
ordinary village is a mere congeries of flat -roofed mud huts 
separated by narrow alleys, plastered over with a primitive 
mixture of earth, chopped straw, and cow-dung ; and surrounded 
outside by rows of cow-dung cakes (used for fuel), stacks of straw, 
sheds for weavers, goat pens, ’ places for meeting, and temples 
for worship, huddled together in disorderly array ; vrhile every 
yard of available space is filled up with heaps of village refuse 
required for manure. Only in the larger villages may be seen 
a few brick houses and they generally belong to a money-lender or 
ret b cd military oflicer or other person who has saved money during; 
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service of one kind or another. In the riverain tracts thatched 
houses are sometimes met with, apparently because the sandy 
foundation is not strong enough for the heavy flat-roof found 
elsewhere. 

The villagers' houses are of two kinds. Those of the better 
class have a courtyard {weh*d) surrounded by a wall. The entrance 
to this is through a lodge (deorhi), which is generally orna- 
mented in some way. This serves as a temporary cattle stall 
and implement shed, and the men of the house frequent it to 
smoke and talk. But there is not unfrequently a detached sitting- 
room, called variously makdn, diiodn khdna or haithak. In the 
same way the wealthier zaraindfrs have a separate store and 
fodder room {havel'i), in which the servants in charge of the 
cattle sljep. The cattle-shed {kur) usually adjoins the house. 
In the courtyard tiiereis usually a kitchen (jhuld^A or ranoi) with 
a niche in the outer wall, called dhuddmi, or k'lrni where the 
milk is boiled. The largest room in the house is the ddldn or 
pasdr, which opens on to the yard. Two smaller rooms (kothri) 
open -from it to the back, and there is usually one room on each 
side of it. The yard is by day usually crowded with bedsteads, 
spinning wheels {cnarkhe}, cooking pots {f/hande) and other gear 
used by the women, who spend most of their time there. There 
are no windows to the houses, so a small space is left between the 
top of the walls and the roof to allow of smoke escaping. 

The poorer zamindirs and menials have to content them- 
selves with a courtyard (pasdr) and kitchen, and sometimes the 
kitchen is wanting. 

In the smaller villages the houses of the different castes 
are all built together, but in the larger villages the lowest castes 
are segregated in separate hamlets situated a little way from 
the main site of the village- In well-irrigated tracts, when the 
wells are some way off from the village, separate small houses, 
with store-rooms for grain and fodder and stalls for the cattle, 
are built close to the well, and are occupied by one or two of 
the male members of the family. 

The most conspicuous object among the household furniture 
is the large earthen receptacle (kothi or ghatan) for storing 
grain. The smaller grain jar is called (bharola) and in most parts 
of the district every house has a separate jar {chati) for storing 
molasses when the cane has been pressed. A wooden box or tin 
trunk for storing ornaments and clothes is also a common article 
of furniture. The number of pots and domestic implements daily 


Hoai«4 


HotusboIS 

farniture. 
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Hcns«hfil(i 

fnriiitnre. 


Fanerals. 


used in a respectable zammdar’e house is very large. They are 
made of earth, iron, brass or wood. It would take up too much 
space to give a list of them and their uses here. 

On the approach of death, passages of their sacred writings 
(gita) are recit^ to a Hindu ; to a Sikh, extracts from the Granth 
Ijapji) ; and to a Muhammadan verses of theKor^n. The dying 
person is lifted off the bed and put on the ground in the lowest 
room by the Hindds, and all Sikhs except the kuka ascetics. A fter 
death a Hindd’s corpse is washed by the heir or near relatives. 
A Muhammadan’s corpse is washed by the priest, w ho receives 
from four to eight annas. A Hindu’s corpse is covered W'ith 
three cloths, and a Muhammadan’s with two. The family tailor 
makes these and receives some small present in return. Among 
Hindds the corpse is placed on a flat board and carried to the 
burning-ground by the relatives. If the deceased was an old 
man all the menials march in front beating drums and singing 
to signify their joy that the deceased had lived so long. Half 
way to the burning-ground the eldest son pours m ater from an 
earthen pot all round the bier, and then breaks the pot by 
dashing it on the gi-ound. This half-way house is called adhrnarag. 
At the ' burning-ground one cloth and the bier are given to the 
ttchdraj, priest, and another cloth is given to the barber. The 
menials also receive small presents. The funeral pile is then 
fired by the eldest son. When the head is consumed the ceremony 
is considered at an end, and all those piesent w'ash in the nearest 
water. They then return to the house, and half-way each person 
takes a blade of grass, breaks it in two and flings it over his head. 
On the fourth day the bones {ph'ul) are collected by the relations 
of the deceased and brought home in a vessel {koja). After 
the Mria ceremony they are taken to Hardwar and thrown into 
the Ganges, Tor the next ten days a lamp has to be kept 
constantly burning in the house. On the first day the people 
of the house are fed by their relatives. On the fourth day all 
the relatives assemble in the house, and sometimes give presents 
of money. But during all the days preceding the kiria karm 
the members of the household have to be accessible to visitors. 
On the tenth day the ceremony of dusahrah is held The lamp 
is extinguished by being flung into water. Brahmins on the 
eleventh day and other Hindus on the thirteenth pay the achdraj, 
priest, his dues {kma karm), which are always heavy. On this 
day the heir assumes a clean pagri. On the seventeenth day 
the pandits receive their dues, and the relatives are summoned. 
On this day also the heir has to distribute sufiicient food for one 
man for a year (nechi). This is divided among the Brahmins. 
On the first anniversary (tcarhina) and the fourth anniversary 
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(chauwarhi), the family priest again receives the same presents Fonewfc.' 
as he did on the thirteenth day. These ceremonies follow the 
death of an adult. No special ceremonies are necessary for a 
child. 

Among Muhammadans the family themselves usually dig 
the grave. The corpse is carried on a charpoy belonging to the 
mosque hy the nearest . relatives. The body is then lowered 
into the grave (qabr). A recess (sami) is made at the bottom 
of the western side of the grave along its whole length. The 
corpse is placed in this recess on the side with the face towards 
Mecca, and the recess is walled up with bricks, planks or clods, 
so that no earth may fall on the top of the corpse. Before burial 
the priest reads the funeral service (jandzah) at the grave ; after 
burial alms are given to the poor. The priest gets the upper 
grave cloth, one rupee and a copy of the Koran. The mem- 
bers are fed by relatives on the day of the funeral. On the third 
day the heirs distribute boiled wheat, maize or grain {ghungniaa) 
or currants to the relatives, their servants and the poor. The 
mullah recites the Koran over the grave of the deceased till 
the following Thursday, fie receives a fee in return which 
varies with the means of the heir. Copies of the Koran are 
distributed to the poor on the day of the funeral. 

The priest receives his food from the heirs for forty days, 
and the final presents are given to relative?, servants and beggars. 

The principal amusements resorted to, more particularly 
among the agrioultui’al classes, are wrestling, dancing {bhangra) at 
harvest time and throwing the log. These are kept up as 
athletic exercises, and are much encouraged in Rajpiit and Jat 
villages. Wrestling {kitshti) is very common at all fairs and 
gatherings, but is indulged in not so much by the zamindars “ 
themselves as by professionals from the large towns. The 
farmers are ;mo.st given to feats of strength, the favourite form 
of which is throwing the log {mugdar). Indian clubs {mungli) 
are also swung. In some parts of the district the Jats vie 
with each other in lifting a stout stick with heavy weights at 
either end {dang uthana) or in carrying heavy weights on 
the back {magrd chnkna). The most common games are 
kaudi, a modification of “ Erench and English,” and parkaddi or 
saunchi, when one boy is pursued by another who tries to catch 
and throw him, he beating the other off with the palms of his 
hands. Another game is bird pakarna, when one man clasps the 
left hand of another with both of his own hands, and the other 
has to remove one of tliem with his right hand. Mito Matal 
is a > ariation of the English game of “ Hide-and-Seek.” The 
younger lads play sh ih shatapu, or “ Hop Scotch,” played on a 
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somewhat elaborate riiagrara traced on the ground. Thqre are as 
many as twelve compartments in the diagram, each having a 
separate name. DhukttU khan is a game played w'ith broken bits 
of pottery which are thrown by each player at a peg stuck in tl.e 
ground. 

Kotla chupaJci resembles “ Hunt the slipper,” but the 
players all stand in a circle. Ghicho Chick kandhoUan is a 
■curious game which, if played often, would make the boys good 
trackers. Two sides are formed. They part, and when each is 
out of sight of the other, all the boys composing it make minute 
marks on the ground or the shrubs and other objects near. Both 
meet again, and each side has to discover and obliterate the 
marks made by the other side. Another form of this game is 
practically the same as “ I spy ” hundar killa and liU bagas 
hadeha are variations of “• Prisoner’s base,” requiring great 
quickness and dexterity. Leap-frog Ghori fi-pna) is sometimes 
played. Cricket has been introduced of late years and is now 
played in the large schools. Chess and Pockisi or Chausar are 
played by the educated classes. 

Gulli danda is the same as tip-cat. Ehudiidanda re.-em* 
hies rounders. 

Cricket, hookey and football are very popular in the schools 
and the annual District Tournament is largely attended. Por 
a city whose chief industry is the manufac'ure of sporting goods 
the number of grown up people who take part in these games is 
small. The City at Sialkot Las one club for tenni.s, the 
Tollinton Club, and used to hold an annual cricket tournament, 

, which was, however, discontinued during the War. There is a 
tennis club at Daska. 

Athletics are fairly popular in the schools, but the standard 
usually reached is not very high as yet. 

Polo, tennis, cricket, racquets and golf are regularly played 
in Cantonments and pig-stick>ng is now being revived. There 
is also a race-course there with small annual meetings. 

Shooting is not good on the whole : there are practically 
no black buck but duck, teal and stripe are obtainable in large 
numbers in the winter: the game birds and animals of the 
district are described in Chapter I. A. 

At all large fairs which are celebrated on stated dates 
athletic matches (cA/iitw) are held. The competitors are usually 
professionals, but young zamindars also join. Prizes of cattle, 
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•clothes and cheap ornaments are given generally by the custodians 
•of the particular shrine which is the occasion of the gathering. 
In the spring, up to Ist Baisakh when the wheat is filling in the 
oar, the Jats gather at the daira nightly to dance and sing. The 
song, which is usually of an erotic character, is always a solo, 
and during the singing all present stand still. At the end of 
each verse the audience join in the chorus, dancing all the time. 
The dance is known as bhangra. 

All local fairs, except’ the annual cattle fairs at Sidlkot are 
religious in their origin, and there is no shrine of any repute which 
is not the scene of a gathering at some fixed season. The most 
important is the Gullu Shah Fair held at Koreke in Pasriir in 
October, at which some fifty to seventy thousand people 
congregale, mainly for cattle dealing. Next to it comes the 
Throh Fair which is held in August at the village of that name on 
the way from Ohawinda to Zafarwdl : and the Barydr Fair at 
Narowdl in March. Two fairs are held at Sialkot in spring and 
autumn. There is also a small fair held in June at the shrine 
of Shah Bulaq near Khambranwala on the Main Upper Chenah 
Oanal. The cattle dealing at these fairs is noted in the next 
chapter. 

There are three Provincial Darbdris in the district 
namely : — 

(1) Sardar Shiv Deo Singh, Jagirdar, of Sirdnwdli. 

(2) Risaldar Sardar Hira Singh of Wadala Sindbuan. 

(3) M. Raghbir Singh, son of Sardar Bahddur Sant Singh 
of Raya. 

The list of Divisional Darbaris includes, besides the above- 
Hsen tioned gentlmnen, the following names - 

(1) Chaudhri Autar Singh, Jagirdar of Kalaswala, P.O.S. 

(2) Rai Bahddur Diwdn Gyan Chand of Sidlkot. 

(3) Sardar Sdhib S. Harndm Singh, Jagirddr, of Qila 
S. Harndm Singh, Raya. 

( 4 ) Rai Sdhib Diwan Charan Das of Sidlkot. 

{6) Chaudhri Ganda Singh, Uberoi, of Sidlkot. 


Amna^stijdtfc 


Fiitu 


Nsmet sbA 
TitlM. 
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HamMsnd 

TitlM. 


List of Title-holders. 

Sarddr. 

1. Sardar Shiv Deo Singh, Jagirddr, of Siranwdli, Sardar 
(hereditary),— Provincial Darbdri. 

Sarddr Bahddur. 

1. Subedar-Major Sardar Bahadur Sharam Singh, of 
Siho-wal, Zafarwal, 147th Pioneers. 

2. Subedar-Major Warj^am Singh, Sardar Bahadi r, of 
Chahar Bhatti, Eaya Tahsil, Order of British India, 1st class 
l-21st Punjabis. 

3. Honorary Captain Subed4r-Major Bhagwan Singh, 
Sardar Bahddur, Order of British India, 1st class, 14 th (K. G. O.) 
Sikhs. 


Sarddr Sdhtb. 

1. Munshi Sundar Singh, Sardar Sdhib, of Daska, Public? 
Works Department, Irrigation Branch. 

2. Sarddr Harnam Singh, Sarddr Sdhib, Qila S. Harnd.m 
Singh, Tahsil Baya, Divisional Darbdri. 

3. Jamadar Budha Singh, Sarddr Sahib, Shangai Police 
of Narowdl, Tahsil Baya. 

4. Munshi Khazan Singh, of fcidlkot City, Sardar Sdhib, 
retired Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

6. Sarddr Sdhib M. Nihal Singh, of Sidlkot, Judicial Secre- 
tary to Patidla State. 


Rdi Bahddur. 

1. Diwdn Gidn Chand, of Sidlkot, Rdi Bahddur, Divisional 
Darbdri. 

2. Ldla Lachman Das, Rdi Bahddur, retired Civil 
Surgeon, residing at Qila Sobha Singh, Pasrur Tahsil. 
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Bdi Sdh.b. 

1, Lala Hari Chand. R4i Sdliib, Assistant Technical 
Kecruiting Officer, North-Western Itailway, Lahore, of Jdmke, 
Laska Tahsil. 

2. Eai Sahib, Lala Hakumat Rai, of Sialkot, Post Master. 

3. Rdi Sahib, Diwan Charan Dds, Sidlkot City, Divisional 
Darbari. 

4, Ldla Ramii Das, General Merchant, of Sidlkot Canton- 
ment, Edi Sdhib. 


M.B.E. 

1. Chaudhri Ali Akbar Khan, M.B.E., of Daud, Tahsil 
Raya. 


Rhdn Bahdd'ir. 

1. Chaudhri Muhammad Din, P.C.S., Khdn Bahddur, 
of Talwandi Inait Khan, Tahsil Pasrdr. 

2. Khan Bahddur, Chaudhri Nabi Ahmad, P. 0. 8., of 
Sidlkot. 


Khdn Sdhib. 

1. Sayyid Ali Naki Khan, Khdn Sa.hib, of His Excellency 
The Governor’s Dispensary, Punjab and Sidlkot City. 

2. Chaudhri Jahan Khan, Kbdn Sahib, of Budha Goraya, 
Tahsil Pasrdr. 

3. Sheikh Pir Muhammad, Khan Sahib, Managing^ 
Director of Messrs. Ghulam Kadir, Sidlkot Cantonment. 

4. Sheikh Shah Nawaz Khdn, Khan Sahib, of Pasrdr, P.O.S. 

6. Mian Muhammad Khan, Senior Sub-Assistant Surgeon,. 
Khdm Sdhib, of Mitranwali, Tahsil Daska. 

6. Allah Din, of Kotli Lohardn, Khan Sdhib. 

7. TJmar Hayat, Khdn Sahib, of Goahpur, Sidlkot Tahsil. 


and' 
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Kubm 


Military. 

•nd 1. Subedar-Major Bachittar Singh, Bahddur, Order of 
British India, 2nd class, of Khalilpur, Sidlkot Tahsil. 

2. Subeddr Sher Singh, Bahadur, I. D. S. M., l-34th, 
Sikh Pioneers, of Jfimke, Daska Tahsil, Honorary Lieutenant. 

3. Subeddr Khushala Bahadur, 24:th D.C.O. Infantry. 

4. Subeddr-Major Patch Singh, Bahddur, 2nd Sikh 
Pioneers. 

5. Honorary Captain, Subedar-Major, Sheikh Mahtab 
Dfn, late of 31st Madras Infantry. Pirst Class Order of British 
India, Qila Sobha Singh, Tahsil Pasriir. 

6. ResaldAr Major, Ghulam Mohi-ud Din, Bahadur, of 
Kirto, 17th Lancers. 
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Chapter II.— Economic. 

SECTION A. — Agriculture. 

The district lies in the sub -montane region of the Province oen«i<i««»> 
being situated wholly, except for the sn-all Bajwat tract, 
between the river Chenab on the north and the Ravi on the 
south. Thougli one of the smaller districts in the Province 
with a total area of less th m 2,000 square miles it is fairly 
densely populated, containing approximately 2,.o00 estates with 
nn incidence per cultivated square mile of 695, in spite of the 
Tact that population has decreased by 13 per cent, since last 
■settlement. The tract included in it is level and devoid of 
natural features, but it is traversed by two important streams, 
the Aik and the Degh, which ci’oss it obliquely in a .south- 
westerly direction. The average annual rainfall varies with the 
■distance from the Himalayas from 35 to 20 inches and in 
conjunction with wells where they are necessary, as is the case 
.in most parts of the district, is generally sufficient for agricul- 
ture. As might be expected in a region of sub-moritane alluvium 
there is a good deal of local variation in soil. For the most 
part it is a good fertile loam, but it is comparatively inferior in 
.a limited central tract situated in the Sialkot, Zafarwal and 
Pasrur Tahsils, while there are some stretches of stiff clay 
suitable for rice cultivation in the south nnd south-west. Of 
the total culturable area of the district nearly 8(' per cent, is 
cultivated but there is room for expansion in Raya and to a less 
.extent in the Pasriir and Daska TaWils. Of the total cultivated 
area of the district 52 per cent, is classed as irrigated, of which 
47 per cent, is from wells ; the smallest proportion being in the 
eastern tahsil of Zafarwal where it is 33 per cent. Kharif 
irrigation from the Upper Chenab Canal has been introduced 
recently into the Caska, Pasrur and Raya Tahsils, while the 
Aik and Degh streams supply a inoderate extent of lift and 
flow irrigation. Of the total normal annual area sown 11 per 
cent, fails to mature while 100 acres of mature crops are obtain- 
ed for every 100 acres of cultivated area. The oomposition of 
the cropping is of a superior standard including such staples as 
rice, sugarcane, cotton, maize and wheat, hut considerable 
areas of well irrigated land have to be devoted to fodder owing 
to scarcity of grazing. The rainfall is generally sufficient to 
allow of barani lands being manured, but they are not commonly 
doable cropped as is the case with irrigated lands. 

The soil of the Sialkot District is all alluvial. Certain broad 
distinctions of soil are known to the people. In various tracts 
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they indulge in minute classification but generally speaking the 
soils they recognize are — 

Bet or pure sand which is unculturable. 

Belli, a very sandy loam most suited to raising melons,- 
moth and mash, but occasionally bearing poor crops of barley or 
spring pulses of different kinds, 

BaTtKar is a tlin sandy soil generally found in hummocks 
and almost entirely unfertile. 

Maira, a loam which varies in consistency from a very light 
to a good firm soil. The lighter forms of maira are valued in 
years of scanty rainfall as they are generally retentive of 
moisture. The firm maira, known generally as pakka, missi or 
ini maira, is the best all round soil of the district as it does 
not require too much work, is fertile and suits all conditions 
of rainfall. 

Bohi is a stiff, clayey loam which needs much work and 
irrigation, but given both yields splendid crops of all the superior 
staples. Eice is practically confined to rohi soils. 

Bohi is usually found in low-lying tracts and often appears 
to be formed by the action of floods in washing away the lighter 
particles and leaving a stiff clayey loam behind. 

There are, of course, different classes of both maira and 
rohi lands. Where they are impregnated with salts they are 
known as kallar which is generally unfertile, but kalarathi rohi 
grows excellent rice if the water-supply is suflicient. 

The maira of the Darp circles is sometimes known as darp. 
When broken up it is lisht and powdery, but in its normal state 
it is a good firm maira, apparently with a rich admixture of 
silt. It is very fertile and retentive of moisture. The soil of 
the .Aik circle in Daska resembles darp. 

In the north-east of Zafarwdl firm or missa maira is- 
geneially known as dosiJii. There may be some peculiar quality 
in dosahi to account for its distinctive name but it is not easy" 
to see any difference between it and missa maira. 

Generally speaking the darker coloured soils have more 
strength than the lighter coloured. In a few villages in the 
south-east of the Daska Tabsil there is an almost black rohi 
soil which is very liable to crack when dry. It resembles the 
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description of the black cotton soil in Bombay. This rdhi is SoHi. 
not however more fertile than the most common dark brown 
kind. 

Sandy soils are found close to the rivers and in the path 
of the Degh. 

Rohi prevails in the south of the Baska, Pasrur and Raya 
Tahsils in the tract now irrigated from the Upper Clienab Canal 
and also in the south-east of Zafarwal. Maira is found all over 
the district. 

There are two main agricultural systems in the district. Low- Systemf ot 
lying lands with a stiff soil are generally devoted to rice-grow- caitiwaon. 
ing, which is the only crop of the year, except where the soil is 
constantly renewed by silt deposits from the Degh and Aik or 
where short-sighted, slovenly methods prevail as in the Bajwdt. 

In such cases a spring crop frequently follows rice. Elsewhere, 
be the soil irrigated or unirrigated, sugarcane, cotton, maize and 
wheat are all grown and the main difference between irrigated 
and rain cultivation is that there is little double-cropping on the 
latter. The dry Bharrari circle, however, observes a practice of 
double cropping followed by a year’s fallow which is found to 
produce excellent results. 

Double-cropping is largely resorted to in the riverain circles, Donbie-ewp* 
including the Bajwat, more because the cultivators of those 
parts are short-sighted and snatch a crop whenever they can 
get one than because the moisture of the land makes manuring 
j)08sible. Certain crops such as ddjra, jowdr, the pulses, and oil- 
seeds are usually grown without irrigation, but they are found 
on well-lands as much as on dry. Vegetables, spices and tobacco 
are the only crops peculiar to irrigated soils. 

Owing to the scarcity of grazing, a large proportion of the 
cropping of well-lands is devoted to raising food for the cattle 
and fodder crops are crowded on to the land with extraordinary 
assiduity. Early maize, moth and mash are grown among sugar- 
cane and cotton and senjhi is sown in cotton fields even before the 
plucking is complete. Most whedt fields also contain an admix- 
ture of rape-seed. The soil of the district is fertile. The out- 
turn and quality of the produce is generally of a high order. 

Three tracts have a more than local reputation for their own 
specific crop : the J.'arp is famous for its gur, the Kalar tracts of 
the south-west for their mushkan rice and the Bhanari for its 
;oudr ; while the well circles and indeed the greater part of the 
district produce excellent vaddnak wheat with a large grain. 

There are two main harvests in the year, the kharif or Harre»t»- 
autumn harvest and the rabi or spring harvest. The sowing 
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Htrrtrts. time for the former is July ami for the latter October to Decem- 
ber. The kharif is harvested from October to November and rabi 
from April to June, Cotton and sugarcane, however, are excep- 
tions. i hey are reckoned as Man/ crops but are sown in spring 
and the reaping of cotton goes on till January and of cane some- 
times till March. Several other crops also form exceptions to 
the general rule about sowing and harvest times, and what is 
known as the said rabi or additional spring crop is an important 
feature of the agricultural system : it consists of vegetables and 
tobacco and is sown usually by Arains in suburban areas and; 
reaped in May and June. 

PJongWng. The flooded land which has to bear crops is ploughed as 

soon as the floods have passed and the soil is firm enough to 
adiiiit of being turned up. The number of first ploughings 
varies with the extent to which weeds a’ d grasses are present. 
As soon as the soil is clear, ttie seed is sown and ploughed over 
twice. The land is then harrowed, after which process it is- 
left alone till harvest. 

As soon as the crops on unirrigated land have been cut, 
the latter is at once ploughed up in order to fit it for the recep- 
tion of the next rain that may fall. After rain is it ploughed as 
often as possible before the seed is sown. When the autumn 
rains are coming to an end, the fallow gets a final ploughing, and 
is then smoothed down by a heavy beam being dragged across it. 

jTonghi, The same description of plough is used all over the district, 

and is universally known as hnl. With the exception of the 
coulter, it is made entirely of wood. The ploughshai’e (fcw) is a 
strong, flat piece of wood, generally Mkar. It is broad at the 
back and centre, but gradually tapers to a point. The iron 
coulter (phdla) is fitted lis^htly on to this point by an iron ring' 
(JiUnda). At the centre of the ploughshare a stout wooden shaft 
{hah is fixed. At the point of junction it stands at right angles 
to the share, but two or three inches higher it curves forward 
over the coulter. It is fixed into the share by an iron wedge 
{khddi) on one side, and a wooden wedge {og) on the other The 
upper part of this shaft is straight, and is called the ndH. The ndlt 
is spliced on to another, and more slender shaft {sanhdn) by two 
strong iren nails. The upper part of tliis shaft is fastened to the 
yoke by a wooden pin {killh, and by a rope {hathan, wall ndrd 
or neu). Another shaft {jangi) is driven into the share a 
little way behind the (og) wedge. This rises straight out of the 
share for about three feei On the top is a handpiece (hathi), 
which the ploughman holds in one hand to guide the plough, and 
presses down to keep the coulter below the surface. The yoke 
{•panjdU) has three divisions. The necks of the two animals- 
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employed to drag the plough pass through the outer divisions of 
the yoke, the main shaft of the plough being tied in the centre. 
The outer bars (arlt) of the yoke are removeable in order to allow 
of its being passed over the heads of the cattle. 

The coulter penetrates from three to eight inches into the 
ground, according as it is a first or later ploughing. Usually 
big fields are ploughed in sections up and down, but smaller fields 
are ploughed in narrowing circles. In the latter even the 
ploughing begins at the outside of the field, and the course, as is 
the practice on the welt track, is always a left-hand one. The 
importance of frequent ploughing is recognized everywhere, but, 
as a general rule, the cultivated area is not ploughed as often as 
it ought to be. 

There are isolated cases in which zaromdars have purchased 
Raja and other improved pattern hnls. xhey are mostly 
zamindars who live in the n.?ighbourhood of the Gullu Shah 
Cattle Rair whose practical demonstrations have had some effect, 
and near Sialkot where the District Board has started a demons- 
tration farm. The subject is discussed in more detail on page 92. 

The cattle are driven with the wooden goad {pardni or 
tardt). 

After the ploughing comes the levelling of the field, which 
is done by means of the (sohdga), called in Bajwat the patf. 
This is a heavy beam of wood from 10 to 12 feet long, 2 feet 
thick, and 2 feet broad. It has a peg at each end, to which ropes 
are fastened. These are attached to a yoke passing over the neck 
of cattle. The sohdga is drawn by two pairs of cattle, with one 
driver for each pair. The drivers stand on the sohdga to give it 
additional weight, and steady them.selves by holding on to ti e 
tails of the cattle. This rolling process pulverises the clods, 
consolidates the surface of the soil, and covers up the seed : it 
also conserves the moisture. 

In the Darp Circle of Raya Tabsil stiff clods are broken 
with a mallet called parola, a process involving enormous labour 
and more suitable for small fields in hilly tracts, where it is more 
commonly practised. 

Weeding is frequently done throughout the season up to the 
time of harvest, especially on well-irrigated lands, and any kind of 
labour available is employed. Certain weeds are fed green to 
cattle. Coarse weeding is done with the kahi or iron mattock, 
which is also used whenever earth has to be removed. It has a 
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Weeding, short wooden handle fixed at one angle of 60 degrees and is pulled 
towards the operator. A .flat iron spud ramba, with a small 
curved handle, is used for finer weeding and for cutting grass. 
The hhurpa is another kind of spud, but it is longer and 
narrower than the ramba. It is generally used for weeding 
cotton and maize. The ramti is a broad-pointed sickle, used 
chiefly for weeding rice-fields. The jandra is a rake used for 
noaking the ridges between the irrigation beds on chdhi lands or 
temporary water leads from the well. It is rather too large and 
heavy for one man to use by himself. It consists of a long 
handle .( matidal) with a small cross stick at the foot, iato which 
the teeth (Mills) are fitted. Half way up the shaft there is a. 
small handle. One man grasps the handle with one hand, and the 
upper pari of the rake with the other, and presses the teeth into 
the soil. His partner faces him, and pulls the rake towards 
himself by a rope attached to the foot. 

Mannrin cannot be said that the zamindars do not appreciate the 

" " great value of reinvigorating the soil by the application of 

manure, but manuring is the one branch of farm operations 
which is universally carried out in a haphazard fashion. The 
best and largest part of the yaluable cattle-dung is, unfortunately, 
set apart for fuel. 

When the cattle are kept in the village all their refuse is 
used for fuel, but cattle-dung at the wells is used for manure. 

- In the month of Sdican all the cattle-dung, whether in the 
village or outside, is taken free by the potters. 

The chief manure used is a mixture of cattle sweepings, 
refuse fodder and litter, and the sweepings of the house and yard. 
This is known by the comprehensive term of " pind di ruri.” 
All this refuse is thrown in heaps outside the houses where 
it decays, and whence it is taken to the fields as required. At 
the time of attestation of the Wajib-ul-arz at the recent settle- 
ment, the customs as to the shares in these manure heaps were 
carefully recorded ; and it w as everywhere agreed to that the 
manure of the menial and non-agriculturists, if heaped on the 
common land of the village, is to be divided between the various 
co-sharers of the village, and similarly, if heaped on the common 
land of any particular sub-division, it" is to be divided between 
the co-sharers of that sub-division only. As a matter of fact the 
lambardars and strongest co-sharers get all the shdmildt manure, 
and the weaker members of the community get nothing. The 
manure is allowed to lie in small heaps on the fields, and is spread 
and ploughed into the ground as soon as rain has fallen, or the 
land has been artificially irrigated. The land all round the 
village site rarely requires the application of manure, as it 
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receives an ample supply of nightsoil. In some parts of the 
district the more intelligent zamfndars stall their cattle during 
the hotter months in a different part of a field that is fallow, 
every night, especially in the months of Sdwan, Bhddon, Phagan 
and Chet. Thus in time every part of the field gets its share of 
«attle droppings, and noue of the fertilizing ammonia in the urine 
is lost. In the south-east of the district also, the Arains, who go 
in for garden cultivation, use the saline effloresoence of the soil as 
a manure for onions, tobacco and pepper, to give them a sharp 
bitter taste. Ibe value of bone manure is not yet known, and 
«very year tons of old bones are collected by the sweepers, who 
make a certain amount of money by disposing of them at different 
railway stations, whence they are carried to the coast for ex- 
portation. The amount of manure necessary every year depends • 

•chiefly on the kind of crop which is to be raised, but on the 
average 80 maunds an acre are suflScient. It is diflScult to say 
how much of the cultivated area is regularly manured. All the 
•cane, tobacco and finer sorts of vegetables, most of the maize and 
•cotton, and half the wheat receive manure ; so that about one- 
quarter of the crop-bearing area is annually manured more or less. 

But the district, as a whole, and particularly the unirrigated and 
flooded tracts, does not receive nearly enough manure for its 
requirements. For potatoes, castor oil cake is used. 

Sowing is carried out generally by throwing the seed Sowi»g. 
broadcast \chhattah). The sower has a cloth ■with the seed hung 
over his left arm. He walks up and down the field, scatterins 
the seed as he goes with his right hand, each handfull being 
exhausted in three throws. Sowing by drill {nali) is carried 
out only in unirrigated tracts when the rains have been feeble 
and there is little moisture in the soil. The seed is usually from 
last year’s stock in the hands of the zamindars, but is often 
taken from the village money-lender who either debits the 
value and charges the usual rate of interest or lands the seed 
itself, recouping himself at 6 j per cent, after the harvest is 
over for which the seed was given. [’here is not much resort 
to Government seed-loans, but purchase of Government seed 
is increasing in popularity. 

All crops, except cotton and some vegetables which are Retpia;. 
plucked by hand, are out with a sickle (dotr* ; in the Bajwat, 
durdti). This is nearly two feet long, slightly curved, with 
teeth like a saw. The other sickle (p'trthi) has a straight edge 
and handle and is used for hedging, and in the northern parts, 
for cutting up sugarcane stalks. The reaper squats on his 
heels and grasps a handful of crop with his left hand and cuts 
«lose to the ground. The labour employed on the small 
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holdings of this district is generally found in the village, the- 
menials being called in to assist the landowners or tenants. 
Usually one head-load of harvested wheat, value about Es. 2 . is 
paid to each labourer and about 5 men can reap an acre of 
wheat in the day. Hired reapers are called Idwd and their 
wages Idi. The sheaves are called bhdri and are tied up with 
cane stalks {pachhi) or with wheat straw (ndr). Labour is 
generally hired in the sprirg, as the wheat crop is too heavjr 
■for the local facilities ; the same is the case w'ith rice, but ' 
other kharij crops are usually managed by the cultivators. 

The sheaves are carried to the threshing floor as soon as- 
the reaping (katdi, u'addi) is finished, and are tossed with a pitch- 
fork {tarangli) of seven prongs, or with the two pronged sdf-nga. 
Eice is threshed with the kanta tBajuat, kuncla) a long stick 
with a curved peg attached. The floor [pir] is in uiiirrigated 
lands generally a joint concern of several holdings as it has to be 
carefully prepared to prevent dust getting into the chaff which 
is fed to cattle. In well-lands it may be anywhere Many 
villages have a common threshing floor which is watched by 
turns so as to minimise the" risk of arson by enemies. The 
custom of compensation by the proprietary body as a whole for 
coin burnt on the individual’s floor was entered up at last 
. settlement and has proved very efficacious for restraining 
incendiarism. A heap of unthresbed wheat is called passa or 
marli. 

The threshing-floor (pf'*) is a circular piece of ground : the 
harder, the better. This is swept clear, and in well-irrigated 
tracts the ground to a distance of 6 or 9 feet from the centre 
is plastered with clay. The stacks to be threshed are 
taken from the rick (passa), close by and thrown on to the 
ground with a pitchfork (trangli). Two or more bullocks are 
then yoked together and driven round and round in a circle. 
They drag after them a heavy hurdle (phald). This is a frame- 
work of heri wood, on which are placed branches of kikar, or 
some other thorny tree. On the top of these, again, there is a 
lot of stra'W, and the whole is weighted with stones or earth. 
The oxen drag this Imrdle round and round in a circle, and 
the attendants keep turning over the whole mass with a fork 
to bring the unthreshed parts to the surface. When the 
threshing is complete the whole mass is heaped up in the centre. 
The is used only for wheat, barley, or mixed wheat and 
barley. Eice, gram and pulses are threshed out by the process 
known as mehr degdh or mehr pdnd. One bullock has its head 
bent towards its tail and secured in that position by a rope. 
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Two or three others are joined to it, and they are driven round ThrMiuiigi. 
in a circle. The work is specially hard on the bullock nearest 
the centre of the circle, who is called the mondhi, as he has 
to move round a very small circle in a cramped position. 
Sometimes rice is threshed by hand. A hole, some 20 to 30 
inches deep, is dug in the hard rohi, and the small sheaves 
are beaten on the edge of this by hand till the husked grain 
has all been separated from the stalk. Maize cobs are beaten 
with sticks, but not jowar, which is threshed out by the usual 
process {mehr pdnd). The cane stalks are prepared for the press 
by stripping with a sickle. 

The next process in the harvest is the winnowing {uddi). Winnowingf. 
The first step is to thoroughly te>ss the threshed mass with 
a fork, and get as much chaff {turt) as possible blown away. 

The remainder {saindh) is then taken up in baskets {chatli or 
chhajj), held above the head, and allowed to fall gradually 
to the ground. The wind takes away all the light powdered 
chaff. I'he heap on the ground is carefully sifted with a 
fine brush {mdnja) made of reeds. The grain is then heaped 
up, the heap being called bohl. There is still a certain amount 
of grain left mixed up with chaff and dirt. This residue {don 
or "saindh) is kept back till the very last, and is given to the 
harvesters when the work is all done. The hotter the season 
• and the stronger the wind, the more effectually and rapidly 
do the operations of threshing and winnowing progress, but it is 
at best a slow clumsy process, involving much danger of damage 
by rain. A Punjabi proverb ‘‘rah rdhn te gah gdhn ” conveys 
this vividly. It means that threshing is more effectual at the 
time when it is so hot that travelling is impossible. The 
winnowing labourer takes 2 seers in the maund of grain. 

The gathered and winnowed grain is stored in clay bins stqr»ge of 
{kotha or kohli) in the owner’s house and the hhusa is made 
into heaps (phohdra) and covered with clay plaster. Fodder 
when green is chopped up with the tohi. The straw is broken 
up by the threshing process and is fed as it is to cattle. 

Carting of crops and manure is done with a lighter make c»rting.] 
of cart than those used for road-traffic. The body of the cart 
is a triangular frame (gadh) of heavy kikar or lali beams, 

(pauri or udo). These are about T feet apart at the back, and 
are joined by a thinner beam {ddndct). They are joined at the 
front by a piece of wood called mohra. The bottom of the 
cart is made of planks nailed to the frame-work. The axle 
passes under the centre of the cart, and the wheels are^ broad 
and cumbrous. They have twelve spokes each. The sides of 
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Carting. the Cart vRiy with the nature of the load. Generally upright 
pieces of wood are fixed into the frame-work. These are joined 
with cross bars, ropes, nets or matting, as the load requires. 

The whole cart costs from B-s. 140 to Rs 160. A cart can 
carry up to 50 maunds, hut four bullocks are required when 
the load is over 26 maunds or when the roads are very bad. 
The driver, who is generally the owner of the cart, sits on the 
portion of the frame between the wheel and pair of oxen, and 
adjusts his position so as to keep the cart balanced on the 
axle. Carts are most plentiful in the Bharrari village near 
Cantonments, and when used for road traffic may cost up to 
Rs. 260. 

Boution of The rotation of crops is much the same for all soils, but be- 

yond what has already been said with regard to rice cultivation, 
it is diflSeult to discern any clear system of rotation. The people 
intentionally ring the changes on the various crops in the belief 
that frequent changes benefit the soil. If the soil is inferior, 
only jowdr or barley or tdra mira will be grown, but in good 
land every kind of crop may be grown and all that can 
be said is that each cultivator will be sure to grow some wheat 
and some maize on his better lands. 

igricTiitoai Sidlkot comes second in order of population among the 

pop tion. ^jgtricts of the Punjab, but only tenth with respect to cultivated 
area. The pressure of population on the soil is great and the 
consideration which goes furthest to stay the hand of the Settle- 
ment Officer in this well-favoured district is the fact that hold- 
ings are minute and the people, as a rule, poor in consequence. 
Since last settlement, however, plague and emigration to the new 
canal colonies reduced the population by about 13 per cent. In 
the settlement of 1892-93 pressure of agricultural population on 
the cultivated area varied from 622 per square mile in Raya to 
760 in Sidlkot : in 1916 if was found to vary from 600 in Pasrlir 
to 694 in Si^lkot. At the same time the opening of the canal 
colonies where people of this district hold seven thousand squares, 
the introduction of canal irrigation into the Daska, Pasrur and 
Raya Tahsils, the recent great improvements in communications, 
and the enormous rise in prices that has occurred in the last 20 
years have added greatly to the wealth of the people. 

data are by far the most important tribe in the district. 
They own 65 per cent, of the cultivated area and constitute ^ 
nearly a quarter of the total population. About two-thirds of 
them are Musalmans and less than a fourth are Sikhs. Their 
clans are legion, but the Bdjwa, Basra, Bhindar, Chima, Deo, 
Ghuman, Kdhlon, Goraya, Malhi, Sahi, Sandhu aad Varaioh are 
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the most imporlant. Generally speaking, the Jat is industrious 
and a good cultivator. In Sikh villages he enlists freely in the 
Army and makes a sturdy soldier, but occasionally indulges a 
taste for liquor and for cheating the exciseman. The Jats of 
the district show comparatively little enterprise. Emigration, 
except to the canal colonies or to the neighbouring cities of 
Amritsar and Lahore, is not generally popular, and money-lending 
or cattle-dealing are the only enterprises indulged in outside the 
ordinary round of agriculture. Next in importance comes the 
Bajput tribe owning 1 4 per cent of the cultivated land. Four- 
fifths of them are Musalman. The Hindus generally are Dogrds 
from the north of the Sialkot and Zafarwal Tahsils. Eajpiits are 
as usual found in large numbers along the river ban'-s and in 
other parts where life is not too strenuous and the labour of 
w'ell-cultivation is not necessary. The principal tribes are the 
Mauhds, Bajju, Salehria, Khokhar and Bhatti. They are all - 
except the Bhattis -poor cultivators, but the Dogras make good 
fighting material and the Musalman Salehiias have been freely 
recruited. Awans are of importance in the Sidlkot and Zafarwdl 
Tahsils. They are fairly industrious husbandmen, though not as 
good as the Jats. They are all Muhammadans. 

Agricultural labourers are drawn from the CLuhra class, 
many of whom have become Christian, Mazhbi Sikh, Arya or 
Musalman. The zamindars are now complaining of fhe increased 
dearness of agricultural labour and many new' conditions have 
combined to raise the level of this class of villager The adoption 
of higher forms of religion, service in the Army, emigration to 
canal colonies, income from the hide trade, and new ideas generally 
are breaking up the cid system under which the village labourer 
was little more than a serf. There is therefore more prospect 
of the spread of labour-saving devices. 

The rice grown in the district may be divided into three 
classes. The best kind, mushkan or bdsbatti, forms only about 
16 per cent of the total. It is cultivated chiefly in the rich 
rohi lands of Raya and Pasrur and in the canal-irrigated parts 
of Bajwat. The second class comprises the average varieties, 
.such as mun){ jhona, ratna and sajeda and is by far the largest, 
as it comprises 60 per cent of the total crop. The remainder of 
the area under rice produces the poorest kinds, chiefly dhain and 
kharsu. The land put under this crop is well watered and 
ploughed in July, unless the rain comes earlier. It is then rolled. 
The best varieties of rice are grown in nurseries paniri) and 
transplanted when the shoots are about 8 inches high. This 
process is called Mb. After sowing or transplanting, the crop 
has to be constantly soaked. In fact water should stand in the 
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field till the grain is almost ripe in the ear. There is generally 
only one weeding which is carried out at the eni of August. 
Rice is cut at the. end of October, and if the rains fail, the des- 
truction of the harvest, which is not secured by araScial irriga- 
tion, is certain. Rice stra^ (pardli) is used as fodder only when 
there is nothing else to be had. It makes good stable litter. 

Hail*. Maize is a sensitive crop, and can stand over-irrigation no 

more than drought. It requires careful cultivation, and no 
staple benefits more by constant ploughing. In hdra-ii land 
maize is sown at the beginning of Sawan, in chdhi at the begin- 
ning of BhMon. The ground should be watered and ploughed 
from eight to twelve times in June and the beginning of July, 
and should be well manured. After the sowing, the fields should 
be again ploughed and rolled, and water should he given once a 
week unless there is good rain, file land should l)e weeded twice 
or thrice before the harvest. 

Jackals, dogs and birds are fond 'bf maize, and once 
the cobs begin to form, the fields have to be carefullv watched 
night and day. The stalks are used for fodder. 

Cettorj Cotton is grown on both irrigated and unirrigated lands ; 

but though it is more hardy than maize, it capnot stand proloag- 
ed drought. It is sown on hdrdni lands in the end of March, 
and on well Jands some time during April, It is often sown in 
the mdli of wheat {i.e., on the ground previously occupied by 
wheat, after the wheat has been cut). The land is first of all 
ploughed and rolled five to eight times, and then manured when 
this can be done. It is ploughed once when the plants are 
young, and is subsequently weeded twice or thrice. 

This ploughing is only in lieu of weeding and the plants are 
not ploughed in Unless the rains are good the fields should 
be irrigated, but excessive rain causes the bushes to run to wood. 
Plucking begins in November and lasts for two months. When 
the plucking is over, the wood (manchift) is cut close to the 
ground and is used for fencing, thatching, or fuel. Cotton is 
often grown along with melons, and the trefoil fodder grass, 
known as sinjM, is generally sown among the bushes just before 
the earliest pods burst. The best cotton is grown in the well- 
irrigated villages between the towns of Daska and Sialkot. The 
sowing of cotton in lines has been demonstrated at the Agricultural 
Farm managed by the District Board at Sialkot. 
jowir. Tne great millet, known as jowdr or ckari, is grown exten- 

sively for fodder. Very little is grown in this district for 
human consumption. Jowdr is very rarely irrigated, and re- 
ceives nothing like the same attention as maize. The land is 
ploughed twice, and sometimes it gets one rolling. The seed 
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is sown in Jul^' when the monsoon breaks. The standing crop is 
never weeded. It is often sown with pulses, such as moth, 
mung or mash. The crop is cut while green as it is wanted, and 
when most of a field has heen reaped in this way, the cattle are 
turned into graze. The stalks (tdnda) make excellent folde.*, 
which is much liked by the cattle. 

The land that is to bear sugarcane canot be ploughed too 
often. In this district the preparatory ploughings vary from 
ten to twenty, and the ground is always manured. Cane 
is never grown from seed. Each year, when a field is reaped, 
about 6 per cent of the stalks, which are carefully selected, 
■«.re cut (mati) into lengths of about nine inches with two 
eyes in each and buried in a pit. They are ready for planting 
in about three months. When taken out of the pit, they are 
placed lengthways in the ground and pressed down with the 
root. The ground bearing sugarcane has to be kejit moist by 
steady irrigation when there is no rain, but when the season 
is favourable unirrigated cane is generally superior to that grown 
on well lands. Cane is planted usually in March. It has to 
be weeded about five times before it comes to maturity. Cut- 
“ting begins in December, after the rush of the kharif harvest 
operations are over. It goes on intermittently for about three 
months,- and sometimes the presses are at work in BajAvat up 
to the end of March. Most of the cane is meant for the press, 
but in this district, where the cattle are, as a rule, stall-fed, a 
considerable proportion is given to the cattle when there is a 
scarcity of fodder. There are various kinds of cane grown in 
Sialkot. Ponda is the large thick variety which is eaten raw. 
It is usually grown near large towns for sale in the bazdrs. It 
is a paying crop wherever there is a market for its disposal, 
but the costs of cultivation are enormously high. The varieties 
known as k dha and kahu are really the same. They are very 
popular in the Darp tract, as they make good unrefined sugar. 
JCatha and kdhu do not give a large outturn, but the gw is always 
very sweet Treru is thicker than the foregoing. Tbe stalk is a 
bright green, marked with dark coloured slight cracks ; hence its 
name. It gives a heavy outturn, but its gur is not very sweet. 
The dh :ulu variety is common in well-irrigated tracts. Its 
stalks are long and thick, and are dark red {surkh) in colour. 
Metku is white. It is still thicker, but is very soft and gives a 
heavy yield of juice. When cane is grown for fodder the sahdrni 
and desi kinds are used. These are never pressed. The quality 
of cane depends very much on the soil which bears it. The best 
cane is grown on the rich darp soil in Eaya, but both rohi and 
maira soils are also favourable. Curiously enough the richly 
jnanured ^elds round the village site bear a very poor class of 
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Sugarcane, cane, the gtir being too watery, although the outturn in weight 
is enormous. 

When the cane is cut the green tops (dg or pdnd) are broken 
off and the sheaths ( chfioi) of the stalk are stripped with a sickle. 
The cutting {wddhi) and stripping (chheli) processes are per- 
formed by the zamlnddr and his servants, who receive a share 
of the green tops, which are used as fodder, and a few stalks. 
The stalks are at once carried to’ the place where the pre.‘s {belna)- 
has been set up. This place is usually a yard with a low wall 
and a hut called gurhal on one side. The press is in the middle 
of the yard. The presses are of two kinds. The wooden press 
(desi belna) is a huge clumsy machine, which requires the cons- 
tant attention of the village carpenter while it is in work. It 
is sunk in a pit. The cane -talks are made up in bundles of 
from 15 to 1 5 and passed into the rollers by a man who is called 
the. dhora who gets the highest wage as he runs no small risk of 
having his hand and arm crushed, as he has to keep guiding 
the bundle till it is fairly gripped by the rollers, j^nother man, 
the dg'A, receives the stalks as they emerge from the other side. 
The same bundle is pressed over and over again, usually as 
many times as there are stalks. The juice ras) is received 
in an earthen jar sunk in the ground. Two pairs. of oxen 
and three men are required to work the wooden press. The 
iron or Behea press {lohe da helnn) is much simpler. It stands 
above ground, and can be worked easily by one pair of cattle. 
The feeding can be done by a lx>y. 

The iron belna is much the more popular of the two. Its 
drawbacks are that it breaks up the cane fibre making it 
useless for ropes, and that the gur obtained only keeps good 
for about a year. 

The juice is poured as scon as possible after extraction into- 
a large flat iron dish (kardh), which is placed on an earthen 
oven fed by the sheaths and crushed fibre of the cane, and some- 
times by dry cotton stalks. No other fuel is so effective as the 
proverb says : Kamdd dpne kuthin ndl dpht sarda. — “ Cane boils 
best on its own refuse.” As soon as the juice begins to boil, it 
has to be stirred constantly with a thick stick {ghdnwan or 
mussad). The boiling takes froa* two to two and-a-balf hours,, 
by which fime the mass begins to coagulate. All the time the 
scum is carefully skimmed. When the mass is ready, it is- 
poured off into a hole in the ground, about 10 inches deep and 
3 feet in diameter. This hole (gand) is carefully prepared and 
4 plastered with clay. The whole is then stirred about for some 
twenty minutes, when it is hard and cool enough to be rolled 
into balls ' rori^/w) about the size of a cricket ball. The gur or 
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molasses is now ready. The process of making unrefined sugar Sagareane. 
(slia fear) is more elaborate, as the mass in the gand has to be 
manipulated with the hands. 

In Bajwat the manufature of gur is a very slovenly and 
dirty process as the sheaths are lelt on the cane and the juice 
ib never skimmed during the boiling. Consequently it obtains 
a lower price than other gur. Khand, the best form of country 
sugar, is not made now in Sialkot, as the zamind^rs say it re- 
quires an admixture of jdld, a water weed which has to be 
imported. 

The three principal pulses grown for the autumn harvest otter kkarif 
are moth, iwdng, and mdh or mdsh Moth is grown on sandy 
soils, and requires very little irrigation. The chaff makes good 
fodder. Mung is grown on stiffer soil and is not so popular ai 
the leaves are not of much use as fodder. Mask is the most 
valuable pulse of the three. The grain makes excellent ddl 
and the cattle are fond of the leaves. It requires a fairly con- 
sistent soil. Sesamum <til) is grown chiefiy on the high unirri- 
gated parts of the district. 

Pepper or chillies (mirch) is grown in small beds by Arai'ns. 

The inferior millets, hangni, niaddal and chind, arc met with in 
most parts, but always in small quantities. Bdjra is very little 
grown. 

Wheat (Jcanak)' is the main staple of the district, and wheat, 
occupies on the average nearly two-fifths of the total area cropped 
annually. There are four varieties met with in Sialkot. The 
most common is the nikki kanak or small wheat, with a hard 
red grain. It is hardy und thrives on unirrigated soils. The 
vaddnak, or large wheat, is distinguished by the size of the ear, 
the height of the stalk, and the bluish green tinge of the plant 
before it turns colour. This variety is not so common as the nikki 
kanak, but is more extensively grown than the other two. Its 
cultivation involves much care and labour. The chitti or white 
kanak, which is also called darudkhdni, is found chiefly in the 
Daska and Sialkot Tahsils The ghoni or kanaku is not popular 
on account of the small size of the grain. It is a white, beard- 
less wheat. The land should be carefully prepared for wheat, 
twelve to fifteen ploughings not being too many, but rarely more 
than four or five are given, followed by rolling. Careful cul- 
tivators give the field a thorough weeding once, but the wild onion 
{bhagdt) is very difficult to eradicate on light soils. Wheat sow- 
ings begin in November and may last till Christmas. The time 
of sowing usually depends on the rainfall. Sowings on unirrigat- 
ed lands are carried out a month or six weeks earlier, in October 
or the end of September. 
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Barley (jao) is not nearly such a favourite as wheat, but is a 
most convenient catch crop. It is hardy and ripens earlier than 
wheat. In chdhi land it is sown later than wheat, though in 
hdrdni it must be sown earlier. When the winter rains are 
delayed, much of the land in unirrigated tracts, previously 
prepared for wheat, is finally sown with barley. On hdrdni and 
sa^dbd lands it is often grown along with wheat or with gram, 
and in the rohi soils it is sometimes sown in fields from which 
rice has just been reaped. Land meant for barley gets from one 
to three ploughings and is never weeded. Barley hhusa makes 
a good fodder, but is weaker than wheat bhdsa and inferior 
to it. 

«r«m. Gram (chhole) is a less common spring staple. It can be 

grown on unirrigated sandy soils, and is sown at the end of 
September, often in lands which have just borne a light khanf 
harvest. The land is usually ploughed once or twice, and unless 
Ihere has been heavy rain shortly before sowing, it ha‘ to be 
thoroughly watered once. Gram is a hardy plant, and can 
survive a certain amount of drought. It is often spoiled by high 
winds in March and also by thunderstorms. Gram makes good 
ddl, and is also eaten whole. Young gram cut in March i.s often 
given to horses. 

Minor rabi Bape is not much grown, but is sometimes sown in rows in 
erops. the gram fields. IT makes good fodder when cut green. Massar 
is more often met with. The ddl best known to Europeans is 
made from its grain. It grow's in alluvial lands, and is a hardy 
plant, except that it cannot stand frost. It is often sown along 
with gram, and more rarely with barley. Tdrdmira is grown in 
small quantities all over tiie district. Much of it is cut early 
for fodder, and what is allowed to reach maturity yields excellent 
oil. It is often sown with wheat. Sinjht is a trefoil fodder, 
which is grown on fields which have recently borne cotton or 
maize. The field is first foaked with water, and the sinjhl is 
then puddled in by feet. It is a valuable fodder and is most useful 
when chopped up with the straw of wheat or barley, maize or 
jowdr, and cane. j3inother method of sowing sinjhi is to plough 
light, then roll with the sohdga (though this is not always done) 
and then water. Melons are largely grown for the late spring 
harvest, known as the extra rabi. The three varieties are the 
cucumber, the large green melon and the small yellow tarbuz. 
Tobacco is grown for home consumption in very small patches 
near the wells. The commoner varieties of vegetables, such as 
onions, radishes, turnips and the Indiaa vegetable-marrow, 
are grown eveiy where. Their cultivation is usually left to the 
grains. 
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The crop diseases, or forms of blight, met with in this district 
4ire by no means few in number. Teh is a tiny parasite which 
.attacks rice, cane, cotton, joiodr, wheat, ginjM, tobacco and some 
minor crops. It is a tiny parasite which reveals its presence by 
a black greasy deposit on the leaves. It appears when there is a 
drought as the crop is ripening It withers the sap in the plant. ‘ 
Kain stops its ravages to a large extent; but it is rarely com- 
pletely eradicated. White ants (seunk) attack most crops in 
sandy soils when there is a long drought, especially wheat, 
maize and sugarcane. Morara is a very small insect which 
bites the young sprouts of the cane seed when it has just 
germinated and the plants are showing above ground. 

Ukhera is the term by which the zaminddrs describe the 
withering up of the sugarcane in a drought in August and 
September. Sangheru is a slug which lives in the ground and 
feeds on the young cotton sprouts. It resembles the ghuan, 
anothei slug, which atfacks hemp. The ravages of both can be 
minimized by careful weeding. When cotton withers for no 
obvious reason except drought, the people call the blight kharsukh 
which corresponds to the ukhera blight of cane. Kohr is a blight 
confined to maize. The plant throws out five or six cobs, all 
close together and all empty of grain. I’he fota, a small green 
beetle, often destroys the maize cob when it is only half-ripe. 

The most common wheat blight is kungi, or rust. It is 
caused by the ravages of a minute insect which appears in the 
cold weather when there is a succession of cloudy days with 
heavy dew at night. The blades of the plant turn a rusty colour, 
and the grain shrinks in the ear. Heavv rain washes the rust 
off, and sunny weather also causes it to disappear. Toka also 
attacks wheat, tobacco and fruit trees. It is a small insect which, 
as a rule, appears only in low-lying roM lands and attacks the 
sprouts of the early sown wheat after germination. Toka is 
never seen after November, as it dies of cold. The tiliar bird is 
a useful check on this pest. The word toka, however, is generally 
applied to grasshoppers who do much damage to all crops. 
Bhongu kutta is a larger insect with a brown body, which eats 
the blades of the plants. Sundl is a small insect of the caterpillar 
order, which nibbles the tops of the ears just as they are forming. 

It especially attacks gram. Smut (kangidrf) is a blight which 
causes the grain in the ear to crumble away in a black ash. The 
two foregoing diseases appear only in season of heavy rain. 
When the grain of wheat and barley is forming in the ear in 
March, the strong winds common in that month shake the crops 
and loosen their hold on the soil, thus dwarfing the grain. This 
is called ukhera, and is commonest on light soils. 
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c«>pd.««<< C^zoma/t, or lightning, is supposed to injure the pulses if 
there is much of it at blossoming time The zammdars say 
that a sure way of preventing harni from this cause is to expose 

the seed to lightning or to a flashing light before putting it into- 
^the ground. XurW, a small insect, attacks . jwassar and tobacco 
in rainy, cloudy weather. Pundra is a red-coloured worm with 
a black head, which eats up the leaves of the melons. It cart 
be checked by the applicalion of ashes to the ground, or by 
careful weeding. Melons, which are grown on heavily-manured 
land, are attacked, just when they are coming to maturity, by a 
small insect called laga, which burrows beneath the outer rind. 
Its presence quite spoils the plant for food. Luhri is a small worni 
which nibbles away the roots of tobacco plants. Careful weed- 
ing is the only remedy. In addition to these insects and blights 
the crops are exposed to the ravages of rats, parrots and other 
birds and locusts, 'fjjjese pests need no description. 

Nomenctotnre The different staples have been referred to by their popular 

o rtapiei. names. Por purposes of identification the following teble is 
given, showing the English, vernacular and scientific names im 
juxtaposition : — 


English. 

Vernacular. 

Scient.fic. 

Rice 

Munjf, jbona, sugdae ... 

Oryza Satina. 

Haize 

Makff 

Zea Mays. 

Sagurcane 

Earned 

Saccbarum otBcInarum. 

Cotton 

Kapah ... ... 

O^f&ypinm herbaccum. 

Great-millet ... 

Jowar 

' Sjrghura vulgare. 

Spiked millit 

Cajra 
^ Moth 

PeDctllaria spirata. 

! Phaseo'uf ncontifolius 

Pulses 

5 Muug 

( Mih and Rawan 

1 Pbaaeolus mungo. 

PbaBeoIns radiatns. 

Oilseeds V Joria, 

Til 

Se$amum Orentalv. 

( Bapesoed. 

Toria 

Bras^ica jnucea- 

Italian millet 

Kangni 

i^wank 

Chfna 

Pennisetuni Italicum. 

Opliimemus framentaceus. 

Panicum muliacrum. 

Egg-plant ... 

Baengan 

Solenum melongena* 

Wheat 

Kanak 

Triticu r aestivum. 

Barley 

Jao 

Hordeum hexa-»tichaca. 

Gram 

Chhola 

Cicer ariestinum. 

linseed 

AUf 

Lioum nsitiBtLssiniuai. 

Lentil 

Masosr 

Ervom lens. 

Trefoil 

Sen jbi, Maina, Malni and 
Ifathre. 

Melilotua parvidora. 

lapeseed 

SarsoD 

Brass ca caicpeatri^. 

Tobacco 

Tamaku ... 

Nieotiana tabacum. 

Poppy — ... 1 

Post ... 

Paparer somniferum. 

PotAtO ... ' 

AIu ... ... 1 

Solanum tuberoaom. 

lielon 

Kbarbuza (Urdn) Kbsk- I 
haryan ( Panjabi). 

Cncnrbita me.on. 

Water-melon 

Tarbuz ... ,,, | 

Cncnrbita citrullos. 

Omon 

Gande 

Allium cepa. 

Carrot 

Oajar 

Dacaos carota. 

Tnrzup ... I 

Tnribexic ... ... ^ 

Mulf 

Haldi 

Uaddsl or Mandal 

Rapbanas salivua. 

1 Eleuaijnel Corocane. 
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Average yields in maunds per acre : — 


Crop. 

Irrigated. 

fi'looded. 

Unirrigated. 

Wheat 

... 

8 to l4 

i 

i 6 to 9 

4 to 8 

Barley .. 

... 

e to 12 

5 to 10 

4 to 8 

Oirain ... ... 

... 

5 to 9 

5} to 8 

4} to 7 

Masar ... 

- 

6 to 8 

6 to 8 

4 to 7 

Tona ... . . 


to 6 

2^ to 41 

2} to 6 

Kapesecd 

... 

2| to 6 

^ toh 

2} to 5 

Linseed ... 


2^ to & 

2} to 5 

2i to B 

Tobacco 


9 to 10 

... 

• «< 

Rioe 


10 to 30 

71 to 18 

5 to 18 

Maize ... 

... 

8 to 15 

7 to 11 

7 to 10 

Sogarcane (gut) 


13} to 24 

71 to 17 

71 to 17 

Ctetton ... 

... 

3J to 8 

2 to 6 

1} to 4 

Sesamtim ... 

... 

2 to 3} 

2 to 3 

2 to 3 

Mliog ... 

Hish ... 

Moth 


j 2 to 3 

2 to 3 

8 to 3 

Bijra ... 


4 to 6 

4 to 6 

4 to 6 
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Tiw coUiya- 
t«d area. 


Impro y e- 
mentf in eeed, 
impleme n t s, 
etc. 


The cultivated area of the district was returned on complex 
tion of last settlement at 901,634 acres which is 3'7 per cent 
less than in 1894-95. These fioures include the areas transferred 
later to Gujranwala and Sheikhupura Districts. The decrease is 
due to the vagaries of the rivers and of the Degh, to land 
acquisition for the canal, for the new railway, for military 
purposes and to a small extent for general administrative 
purposes, to the fall in population, and to greater accuracy in the 
classificrition of the soils. A good deal of the decrease is of a 
temporary character. It has probably been counterbalanced 
already, so far as the productivity of the district is concerned, by 
the increase in intensive cultivation evidenced by the addition of 
3,447 wells since the 1892-93 settlement and by the improvement 
which has occurred in the cropping. There has been a great ex- 
tension in the canal-irrigated area of the Eaya Talisil but as this 
area is being transferred to the Sheikhupura District, it will not 
affect the district of Sialkot. The valuable crops — rice, maize, 
sugarcane, cotton and wheat — now form 63 per cent of the total 
harvests against 58 per cent twenty years ago. TTheat cultiva- 
tion, however, is responsible for the entire increase and there has 
been a slight decline in the proportion of the cropping by each of 
the other four staples. The increased popularity of wheat is due 
to the great European demand and to the fact that it is a hardy 
crop requiring less labour than the others and is less liable to 
failure. Wheat, moreover, is the staple food of the district and 
with the rise in the standard of comfort it grows in popularity as 
a food. 

The work of the Agricultural Department in this district is in 
charge of an Agricultural Assistant, Chaudhri Nand Singh, a 
Zailddr of Eaya Tahsil and a Bajwa Jdt by caste. A demonstra- 
tion farm of 50 acres at Sialkot has been established with Gov- 
ernment money and is managed by the Agricultural Assistant 
under the District Board. There are some various new kinds of 
seed and new implements are seen in working. ■ There are also 
small demonstration plots in various scattered villages. Imple- 
ments are shown in working at the cattle fairs of the district, 
and their sale increases every year. Last year about 100 Meston 
ploughs, which are cheap enough to be within the reach of most 
zamindars, were sold direct by the Agricultural Assistant, and 
about 150 through zamindari banks and private individual. 
Some instruments are also given out on loan, including Kajah and 
Meston p^ughs a handhoe, spring-tined harrows, bar harrows, 
Lyallpur hoes, hharif and rabi drills. Several varieties of seed 
have been distributed, including improved wheat, Japan rape, 
American bajra, etc. American cotton has been tried 
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without success. The seed sold last year amouuted to 350 
maunds of wheat direct, about 200 mauuds by banks and other implement^ 
agencies, and about 500 maunds by private cultivators. The 
Department have also taught cotton and maize sowing in lines, 
and wheat-sowing with drills. 

Proposals have been considered for sinking tube-wells with 
mechanical pumps, which would be of especial benefit in the dry 
Bharrari tract, but at present the cost of construction is 
prohibitive. 

The indebtedness of the peasant is reflected in the fact that 
the mortgaged area is large, and this is chiefly due to the pressure ® ’ ' 

of population. The district stands second in order of population 
among the districts of the 1 unjab, but only tenth with respect lo 
cultivated area. However owing to redemptions the mortgaged 
area has been steadily decreasing since the year 1905-0*^>, and 
whereas, at the settlement of 1892-93, 1 3 per cent of the cultivated 
land was under mortgage to money-lenders, now only 9 per cent 
is held by persons who are not agriculturists by caste : the figures 
of percentages of cultivated land mortgaged in 1915 are given 
below by tahsils : — 


Trthail. 

To zanuDdird. 

i 

i 

1 To others. 

' 

1 

I- Tots!. 

1 

Zafarwal ... 

f 


18 

1 S 

27 

Raya 

... 

... 

12 i 

8 

1 20 

Pairur 

... 

... ... : 

1 , 

15 

1 11 

26 

Siaikot 



13 

i 

1 9 

22 

Da^ka 

... 

... , 

11 

12 

23 


The sale price of cultivated land had risen between the two 
last settlements by 107 per cent in Zafarwdl to 118 per cent in 
Daska. Altogether the position with regard to transfers of land 
is a healthy one. Holdings are, however, small, and the average 
peasant of Sidlkot has not been al)le to reap as much advantage 
from the recent large rise in prices as in other districts. 

In the year 1911 there were only eleven agricultural 
societies, but at the end of July 1919 these had increased to 348, 
. with a membership of 8,950. There were also at that date 10 
supply Unions and 3 Central Banks : 126 of the agricultural 
societies are shareholders in the Unions. There were also two 
supply societies, three supply stores, one society of weavers and 
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Agricuitnrsi One of ironsmiths The . figures for the working capital of the 
banis. agricultural societies were as follows 

Rg. 


Paid-up share capital 
Members’ deposits 
Non -members* deposits ... 
Societies’ deposits 
Central Bank loans 
Reserve fund 


... 4,04,611 

37,486 
30,253 
1,321 
... 2,26,914 

... 2,48,431 


Total ... 9,39,016 


These societies earned a net profit of Rs. 67,449 during 
the year ending July 31, 1919. The debts of the 

members to their societies amounted to Rs. 8,52,446 and 
the latter owed Rs. 2,85,974 to their financing agencies. Many 
old debts have now been paid off and the percentage of the 
members’ land mortgaged has decreased from 42 per cent (before 
the movement started), all in the hands of non-agriculturists, 
to 37 per cent, ot which only 25 per cent is in the hands 
of non-agriculturists. Litigation has decreased owing to the 
settlement of disputes out of court among members of societies 
and marriage expenditure {rdthachdri} has been reduced by agree- 
ment. The rate of interest usually charged by the societies is 
Rs. 12-8-0 per cent against Rs. 18-12-0 to Rs. 37-8-0 charged by 
money-lenders, plus extras amounting often to Rs. 12 per cent. 
The Begow^la society has, by selling its common village land, 
been able to lend to members at Rs. 9-6-6 per cent. 

Centr*! There are three Central Banks, at Sialkot, Pasrur and 

Banfa. Qila Sarddr Harndm Singh. These borrow at 6 to 7 per 
cent, lend at 8 or 9 per cent, and declare dividends at 6 to 8 
per cent. 

The main items of liabilities and assets of these Banks on 
January 31,1920, were : — 

(1) Outside tie Go-opera'ive movement. 



Uepwits. 

i 

GoyernmeDt paper. 

Cash. 


Rs. 

' 

Rs. 

Bs. 


f 1,01,618 

5 



SUlkot ... 

■i 

I- 

25,667 

■ 6.327 


kOtber items 8820 

|J 



Pasrur 

40,944 I 

1 

12.900 

1,241 

Qila Harnim Singh 

5,330 I 


2,871 

4^152 
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('l) Wtthin th': movement : Hafiilitisa. 



Fixed (Itipoaito or 

109nD, CIO. 

Paid-np share 
capital. 

Reserve fund of 
bank. 


Rs. 

* 

Rs. 

Hs, 

SUlkot 

126,622 

29,160 

8,100 

Paerfir 

13,C02 

48,460 

6,910 

Qila S. Harnam Sin«b 

26,237 

17,660 

1,887 


AtseU. 



Loan?, to vil^a;i;e 
hanks. 

! 

Uiicail^'d share ! 

capital . 

"Set profit of 
year. 


Rs. 

Pc. 

Rs. 

Si^ilhOt 

1.32,98? 

... 

3,196 

Pasrur ... ... j 

93,663 

6l,BCO 

4,664 

Qila S. Harnam Singh ... | 

42,435 1 


1,323 


Banks. 


These figures demonstrato the healthy condition of the Central 
Banks, just as those of the agricultural societies do for the latter. 
The movement has taken a firm hold and one of the principal 
obstacles is the money-lending tendency of many of the wealthier 
zamindars themselves. 


The destruction of the Revenue Becord Boom by fire in No- 
vember 1919 makes it difficult to give a complete description of lolni.’ 
the working of the Land Improvements and Agriculturists’ Loans 
Acts : hut figures for the years 1916—1920 are available showing 
that the balance outstanding on April 1, 1916, under the 
former A.ct was Es. 68,900, and that the aiinual issues of loans 
amounted, for the four yearo since that date, to Rs. 18.110, 

Bs. 11,650, Bs. S,5')0, and Bs. 8,450. The balance now due from 
/.amindars is approximately the same as at the beginning of the 
period. So that while loans for land improvement have decreas- 
ed very considerably, repayments have barely been kept i>p, 
leaving the district indebted to Government to the same extent 
as four years ago. These loans are chiefly given for sinking 
wells and in high-lying tracts tho cost of these is now double 




Taksvi 

loans. 


Breeds of 
."Bttle, etc. 


lumbers of 
iftie, ate. 


m 


CBa PTelll li ■ -V. iL(}fU0!T1/riJRl';. 


the amount which U'^cd to bo roouifed, Ti-orc in al-so litfio 
done in the way of bun,} construc^iot! owinij to the siiliiiir 
up of old bunds and the difficulty of arranging- water distribution 
without Government control. As regards loans for cal tie and 
seed under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, the balance on April 
1 , 1916, was iRs. 5,8 15 only, which has, however, increased 
to Es. 23,165, No loans were taken in 1916-17 and 1917 -18 
under this head, but in the two subsequent years Rs. dS,OlO 
and Rs. 19,535 were advanced, owing to cattle disease and r.lio 
poor crops of Kharif 1918 and Rabi 1919. 

The indigenous breed of cattle is of inferior type, and it is 
usual to import Dhanni cattle from Jhelum and Rawalpindi, 
and other cattle from Multan and Gujrat districts. Buffaloes 
come from the Malwa country and irom Muzaffarflagar and 
Saharanpur. Local produce is sold to dealers from the Atrcck 
District and the frontier generally, i roduce of .Hissar bulls is 
now appreciably increasing, but the peopl e find the Dbanui 
breed easier to manage and feed. Male buffaloes are laigeJy 
supplanting bullocks owing to the increased price of the latter. 
The local breed of horses and ponies is also of poor quality aiid 
the only good animals are either imported or the produci of 
District lloard Arabs. The local breed of sheep is black with a 
long tail and coarse wool : they are kept with a view to wool 
as well as mutton and are not particularly good for either pur- 
pose. Recent military demands have very much reduced the 
numbers of sheep. In and near all the towns goats are 
kept for milk ; these are of Lohi breed, and good milkers. They 
are kept by Dhadhis -who migrate with them every summer to 
Lyallpur and other colony towns to sell milk. They live on 
roadside grazing and are a great nuisance to Di-itriot Board 
arboriculture and to vegetable growers near towns. 

The total number of cattle in general and of bullocks in 
particular varied as follows between 1S93 and 1915 ; — 


iRCBBiSE Oil DBCBKASIi PBH 
OKNT. 


Tttfj'-ir 

ToCtiJ aucnbei' of 
cattle. 

'rullockn. 


+ 8 ' 

- 2 


f 6 1 

- 2i 


A 9 

+ 13 

Pauitir 

* 1 

- 27 

Narotrai 

- 1 

- 31 
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Table No. XXII shows the Lumber of livestock of the district 
during various periods. The census of 1918-19 is the latest, hue 
military operations and other causes have combined to vary the 
numbers considerably. The main cause of the fall in bullocks 
up to 1916 Avas the large emisrration to the canal colonies About 
1:1; lakli of people left Sialkot District with all their household 
goods, so that the decrease is surprising only because it is so 
small. The rise in the cost of feeding and purchasing bullocks 
has led to the substitution of male buffaloes to a very large 
extent, Most of the cattle are stall-fed as grazing grounds bavo 
largely been cultivated. Camebs are not kept to any great 
extent. 

The minimum prices of cattle are not easy to discover, as 
many small, diseased or deformed cattle are sold at fairs for 
their meat, skins and hones only. I’he maxima can, however, be 
usefully compared with those recorded in l89-t when this 
Gazetteer was last edited. We find now that the maximum price 
of a bullock has gone up from Rs. 120 to Rs. 480 ; of a cow frooi 
Rs. 00 to Rs. 125 : male buffaloes have not risen so much and 
stand at Rs 80 against Rs. 50 : cow-hutfaloes, however, which 
fetched Rs. 130, now sell at Rs. 360: goats cost Rs. 17 against 
Rs. 1 2 : sheep at Rs. 40 for a good ram against Rs. ) : donkey at 
Rs. 90 against Rs. 70 : mules have gone up from Rs. 20o to 
Rs. 300 : horses cost Rs. 200 at most in 1894 and now fetch 
much larger prices. From the peasants’ point of view, the prices 
of bullocks, cows and buffaloes are the most important, and 
except in the case of the useful male buffalo, these have increased 
in price by two to four times in a quarter of a century. 

There are very few pasture grounds in the district owing Kaediog of 
to the breaking up of common lands. In the Bajwit the chief ® ^ 

fodder is poor rice straw which is supplemented by sugarcane, 
jotodr and the worst of the inferior 7'abi grains. What grazing 
there is, is bad. The cold and damp also of this tract are great, 
and the cattle are not strong enough to resist them. 

The food of the cattle varies with the character of the 
season, the nature of the work they have to perform, and too 
often with the financial condition of their owner. But the 
following sketch gives the ordinary system of feeding. From 
danuarj 15 to April 15 the fodder is maim, sinjhi, metfira 
and rape chopped up with bhusd. Maina is a trefoil which 
grows wild in cultivated land in the Avinter. From April 16 
to June 15 generally only bhusd and oilcake are given. In 
the next two months grass and green chari are chopped up with 
hhiisd. From September 15 to November chari, is either given. 
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Feeding of 
aii;ri<)a!t n r a 
etuok- 


.Cattle tab*. 


Cittle dia- 


alone or mixed with bhusd. In December and January tiie 
‘ same food is continued, but sugarcane is mixed with the fodder 
or given b/ itself, and turnips are added as they come on. In the 
rice-growing tracts rice straw (-pardU) is sometimes given, but 
it is a debilitating food. Besides these articles of fodder, a 
certain proportion of the crops grown primarily for human food 
go to support the cattle. Maize, rice, pulses aud oilseeds are 
all used in this way, and a considerable amount of green wheat 
and barley is cut every year for fodder. The proporfioo of each 
crop used as fodder varies in different years and in different trac.;-; 
but the aggregate annual a nount is .a serious strain o.i the re- 
sources of the people. 

r.o» The following cattle fairs are held on the dates mentioned :~ 


Baryar Pair at Narow.il 
Sidlkot Spring Pair 
Throb Pair, near Zafarwil ... 
Gulin Sbah Pair at Koreke 
Autumn Pair at Sialkot 


... March 3—9. 

... March 18— 2-5. 
... August 16: — 22. 
... October 2—9. 
... October 24—30 


Shah Buldq Pair 


Early in June. 


At most of these fairs some 5,000 to 8,000 animals are sold for 
about two to three lakhs of rupees, but at the Gullu Shah F.air 
the figures are 13,000 to 17,000 for animals sold and the value 
over 8 lakhs. The income of the District Board from these fairs 
has increased lately owing to the rise in prices of animals gentral- 
Iv. The Board appoints go-betweens who settle the price and give 
a verbal guarantee that the animal is not stolen property and 
the Board charges a percentage. The Baryar Pair brings in about 
Ks. 2,200, after deducting Rs. 500 paid to the Narowal Munici- 
pal Committee which used to manage the fair ; similarly Rs. 2,000 
is paid to the Sialkot Municipality for the two fairs held there 
and the net income is about Rs. 4,000. The Throh Pair brings in 
about Rs. 5,600, and the Gullu Shah Fair some Rs. 13,000. The 
prizes at these fairs cost about Rs. 500 on each occasion and other 
snms are spent on maintenance. The Shah Buldq Fair, on the 
other hand, is a small business as yet. 


The most comnion epidemic diseases prevalent among cattle 
are rinderpest {pir), haemorrhagic Septicaemia {ghal ghotu), foot 
and mouth disease {mokhor), black-water {zahr bad), fluke (pani 
lag). Among horses surra (phefa) has prevailed for some time, 
especially in the Kallar and Dokandi circles of Raya and Pasrdr 
and in the Bajwdt and Nianda circles of .Sidlkot Tahsil. 
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There are five Veterinary Hospitals, four of which are p/TheDi^ct 
built on modern lines and properly equipped, and it is proposed Board and 
to rebuild the fifth at I. arowal on the transfer of the Raya ilaqa 
to Sheikhupura. There is also an Itinerating Veterinary Assist- ment. 
ant with, headquarters at Chawinda. During 1919 the number 
of out-door patients treated at hospitals was 21,820, of in-door 
patients 206 : and of those for which medicines were sent with- 
out seeing the animal, 2,631 : operations 250. In addition 615 
patients were treated on tour. The District Board manages 
these institutions under the advice of the Chief Superintendent of 
the Civil Veterinary Department : there is a Veterinary Inspector 
who supervises the work of the Veterinary Assisi ants and the 
other members of the hospital staffs and the general working. 

Cattle, horse, and mule breeding is managed by the District Breiidiiig. 
Board in conjunction with the Civil Veterinary Department, 
and the Army Remount Department exercise no control or 
protection. There are 53 bulls, nearly all of Hissar breed : 
and six horse stallions, all Arabs, with seven donkey jacks for 
mule- breeding. The bulls are left to wander among the villages, 
while the stallions are fed at District Board expense The Hissar 
Cattle Farm supplies the bulls at Rs. 250 per head, half of which 
cost* is defrayed by the Board and half by the zamindars. There 
is not really very much keenness on the part of zamindars for 
purchasing bulls, but the produce of such bulls as there are 
is increasing. The stallions are much appreciated, and the number 
of mares served last year was as follows ; by pony stallions 285, 
by dofikey stallions 270. 

• There are several systems of irrigation in the uistrict. i^igatioo. 

The Bajwat is essentially a rice-growing tract irrigated 
by a net-work of kuhls which are fed by its many streams. The 
kuhls are maintained by and under the control of the people 
themselves and official interference ’s almost limited to the 
occasional grant of takdvi. Disputes are of very rare occurrence 
owing to the easy-going disposition of the people. The effici- 
ency of the ktthls has been greatly reduced by the diversion 
of the Chenab. 

In the Aik circle of the Daska Tabsd a somewhat similar 
system exists, but here there is only one stream, the Aik, which 
brings down a fertilizing depotsit of silt that makes its water 
j)ecnliarly valuable. In the Sialkot Tahsil irrigation by means 
of jhalldrs only is permitted from the Aik, but the villages are 
entitled to dam the stream in turns by erecting earthen bunds 
and so to draw off its supplies tl|^rough water-courses. The 
land benefited by this system is among the most fertile in the 
Province. 

fl2 
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irrigatKr,. Irrigation from wells is carried on throughout the district 
wherever water can be found except in the Bajwat, Dosahi 
and riverain circles where wells are hardly necessary. In 
the Aih and Charkhri circles an ample and constant supply of 
water is to be found practically everywhere and, spealdng 
roughly, it may be sa’d that there is no difficulty in sinking 
■w^ls m the tract west of the line Sialkot-Pasriir-Narowal, provided 
we exclude the Pasriir assessment circle. East of that 
line water is generally found in patches and the w'ells are situ- 
ated in groups, sometimes as many as eight at a time lying 
within a radius of 20 or 30 j^aras. The driest tract is the central 
stretch embracing the Pharrari and Pasriir circles and the 
neighbouring portions of the ChArw-a .Jatatar circle. 

The depth to water varies greatly ; near the rivco's and the 
Degh stream it is close to the surface and kacha w'ells or 
dhinkhs are frequently sufficient; in the Charkhri circles it aver- 
ages about 30 feet. The greatest depth is found near Sialkot 
itself where wells from 40 to 50 feet deep are not uncommon. 

Practically the only type in use is the Persian wheel in its 
old cumbrous form. 

Irrigation from the Degh consists mainly of overspill, but 
in the lower reaches lift by jhalldrs is sometimes employed. 

The Upper Chenab "Canal takes out of the river at Marala 
in the Sialkot Tahsil and leaves the district at Nandipur in the 
Daska Tahsil. The Main Line supplies a little kharif irriga- 
tion in the latter Tahsil. During the course of settlement opera- 
tions the Raya Branch, a kharif distributary, was completed 
and it now waters the western portions of Daska, Pasriir and 
Raya. The water-course system is not yet perfected and was 
at first limited to 33 per cent of the waste areas, but has recently 
been extended to include lands under wells, the percentage 
being correspondingly reduced to 20 per eent over all areas 
commanded by the branch. Rice is the principal and till 191& 
almost the only crop raised with the aid of canal water, but other 
summer crops are now receiving water. The rice grown in the 
irrigated area is of excellent quality and the advent of the canal 
has been a great boon to that part of the district. 

The irrigation from chhambhs and reservoirs so carefully 
fostered by Colonel Montgomery at the settlement of 1892 is 
now of comparatively little importance. The biggest scheme, 
the Satrah Bund, has been to a great extent superseded by the 
Raya Branch. Elsewhere reservoirs have silted up or bunds 
have fellen into disrepair. Those that are still working have 
a very limited sphere of usefulness. The Distr'ct Board 's ready 
to take up fresh schemes and some good has been done m recent 
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years. The chhambhi: are fiescribed m Chapter I-A. The 
Satrah Bund is repaired annually tinder the management oi the 
District Board with the help of the zarm'ndars. 

Between 1892 and 1915 the wells increased by 3,447, though 
the irrigated area showed a decrease of 5 per cent, owing to 
an improvement in the method of recording the area and there 
mast actually have been a large increase in the latter. The old 
joint-stock rvells had largely given place to individually- 
owned w'ells, owing to the increased pressure on the soil and the 
decay of the communal spirit. Th«l-e are now 24,000 wells in 
the district, worked by the Persian wheel. This is a rather 
e.laborate apparatus, and may he brielly described is follows. 
Ciose. to one side of the well two strong mud walls (channds) are 
built about 6 feet high and 16 feet apart. These are joined by 
a ihick pow'-erful beam {shahtir or walla). Midway between this 
beam and the ground a hoiizontal cogged wheel (dhoT) is sus- 
pendod on an axle (tir) ; the upper end of the axle revolving in a 
•itaple in the beam, and the lower in a socket (hharwanni) fixed 
into the ground. Between this wheel and the well’s mouth is 
another wheel '■(c/twkaWf). This is suspended in a vertical posi- 
tion, half of it being sunk in a pit {khaddi). It revolves on a 
shaft about 8 feet long (lath), one end of which revolves in a socket 
close to the lower bed of the other axle. The other end rests 
on a targe beam {jhallan), %vhich is laid transversely across the 
well’s mouth. The rim of this wheel, which is furthest away 
from the well, is fitted with strong wooden teeth {huria), which 
catch the cogs of the horizontal wheel. . A tnird wheel (hair) 
completes the lifting portion of the apparatus. It is suspended 
vertically over the mouth of the well, half of it being below the 
level of the well-mouth, on the same big shaft which passes 
through the centre of the second wheel. Over this wheel there 
is hang a continuous rope ladder {mahl) made in this district of 
cane fibre, with cross sticks a foot apart. It is made long 
enough to reach a little way below the water level. Small earthen- 
ware pots {iind) are tied on to the cross sticks [areri) of the 
rope by short striiigs {warhi). The first wheel, or dhol, has a 
slanting beam (gddhi) fixed to its upper rim. A pair of oxen 
or buffaloes are yoked to this and driven round in a small circle, 
the centre of which is the axle of the dhol, and the perimeter of 
which on the well side passes between the second and third 
wheels. Tins circle is called the pardna. As the oxen go round 
all three wheels revolve and each pot on the hair comes up full. 
As it turns to descend again, it empties itself into a trough 
(jidrchha). From this trough another long trough (nisdr) con- 
ducts the water into a reservow {aula), from which it is drawn 
jjff into the irrigation channels (ad). 


Irrigfit^on. 


Wella* 



Wella, 
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This is a cumbrous apparatus, and the loss of power from 
friction is enormous. With the exception of this drawback, it is 
admirably suited for the purpose for which it was originally 
designed, and as yet the zamindars have seen no other contriv- 
ance which they consider will give theni as good results, with a 
less expenditure of force. The light iron apparatus used in other 
districts is hardly met vdth in Sialkot. The cost of the wooden 
apparatus varies from Rs. 115 to Es. 185 according to the depth 
of the well, and it lasts for years. The sJiatir, dhol, chauhakli 
and their component parts last for 15 years, if well made. The 
lath and hair rarely survive more than three or four years. When 
the well is in regular work, the rope ladder has to be replaced, 
every three months. 

The construction of a well is an important event in a village. 
In most parts of the district the zamindar employs a w'ell diviner 
(sengdh). This man is, more oftener than not, a water- carrier by 
caste, and is supposed to work by the aid of unseen spirits. 
When a likely spot is found, a circular pit (par) is dug about 10* 
feet in diameter. Earth is excavated until water appears, the 
digging being generally carried out by hired or borrowed labour. 
While this is going on the village carpenters make a large ring 
(chak) of her wood for choice. This has a rim about 2 feet broad. 

. It is placed on the pit, and grauually built up with bricks, fasten- ** 
ed with cenient, till a huge cylinder (mail) from 18 to 25 feet 
high is ready. This cylinder is roofed over with strong boards, 
a large square opem'ng being left in the centre. The professional 
well-sinkers (toba), of whom there are generally four, then 
begin their work. They descend through the hole in the roof 
of the masonry cylinder and dig away the earth and sand from 
below its base. For this purpose they use a huge iron shovel 
(jham), which is suspended from above by a rope running over a 
pulley (manka). The work is very hard, as the shovel itself is 
no small weight, and the sinkers, who stand in water and mud, 
have te throw their whole weight on to it, so as to drive it well 
into the earth. When the shovel is full it is pulled up, and the 
earth is either thrown outside or piled on to the platform to add 
weight to the chak. This work goes on, the chak sinking slowly, 
until the water stratum is reached. The cost of sinking a well 
naturally varies according to the depth of the spring level, the 
geological formation of the soil which is dug through, and the 
extent to which the owner and his following assist in the opera- 
tion. It may be roughly calculated, however, that H costs 
from Es. 900 in alluvial tracts to Ra. 1,300 in the high lands on the 
border of the Bhanari and Charkhri circles near the centre of 
the district, against figures of Rs. 120 and Es. 500 quoted in the 
last Gazetteer, 
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The first digging costs more -when carried out by borrowed weiis, 
labour, as the zamindar has to feed all the men collected for the 
purpose. This food consists of wheat or rice, some meat 
and unrefined sugar. When hired labour is employed the 
work is done through a contractor, who gets one rupee for 
every 18 inches of depth. The owner has to provide both the 
wood for the chak and the bricks. The latter are large, and 
cost about Es. 20 to Rs. 24 per thousand^in the open market, 
but if made in the zamindar’s kiln, about half that amount. 

The potter gets his daily food till the kiln is ready ; and the 
day the kiln is fired he receives one sheep, some flour, molasses 
and oil. 

The men who build the bricks on the cylinder get their 
daily food and, in addition, one rupee for every 18 inches of the 
brickwork. The well-sinkers are paid best of all. They get 
the best food the zamindar can give them, together with sweet- 
meats and tobacco, and one rupee for every eighteen inches 
that the cylinder sinks below the water level. The foregoing 
description applies to a well meant to be worked by a single 
wheel. Double-wheeled wells (dohatta) cost about 80 per cent 
more, but they are very rare in this district. It is difficult to fix 
the average age of a well. If repairs are carried out, whenever 
necessary, a well will last for 100 years ; but in some tracts, 
like the low-lying Nianda circle of Sialkot, the Darp country to 
the east and parts of Zafarwal, wells rarely last more than 40 
years, and sometimes fall in after 15 years. 

Unlined (kacha) wells are met with principally in the north othermeane 
of the Zafarwal Tahsil and in the Degh valley. They are never of irrigatioii. 
meant to be more than temporary contrivances, and frequently 
do not reach the spring level. A small pit is dug, about 6 feet in 
diameter, and as soon as water is reached the sides of the pit 
are rivetted with the bahekar shrub {Prinsepia utilis) and cotton 
stalks (manchitti) or with pilchi or sarkana. This revetment, 
which is called viutlia, has to be renewed three or four times 
every year. A well of this kind can be made in three or four 
days, and if the zamindar and his menials give the labour, the 
cost is trifling. It lasts from four to six years. 

The bft is usually the contrivance known as the dhenkli 
or dhingni. This is a long pole, which is balanced on a fulcrum 
by a weight of earth and stones on the lower end, and a rope 
is attached to the top, with a bucket on the other end. The 
jhalldr is a Persian wheel erected on the high bank of a river, 
on the edge of a village pond or a chhambh. Small wheels, which 
are merely miniature copies of the bair portion of a Persian wheel, 
are sometimes used on the edge of village ponds or the banks of 
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OihoilueAm. siJiali Ht}oa.tviH. Thesf- art' calioa latgiri at? they are worked by 

of irrigation 

Where well-irrigat.ion is iioi’ always available, or the fields 
to he irrigated are higher than the wells, reservoir water is 
sornetiines lifted by vdiat is known as the jhatta process. Two 
men stand on either side of a small hole, into which the water 
flows, and toss it up in a basket, which is swung between them, 
Tt is very laborious and fatiguing work. Where the neces- 
sary lift is not so high the apparatus known as chamhal is often 
used. This consists of a buffalo hide stretched on a wooden 
frame shaped like a shovel, with rai,sed edges. It works on a 
fulcrum placed on the edge of the hole where the water is. The 
front dips into the water, and the man who is working it then 
steps on to the hack. His weight tilts the chamhal up, and the 
water flows out through the back on to the land. 

crftiTOtion well-irrigated lands the custom is to water the fields 

on ehaii " first. When the water has sunk into the soil, the land is 

lands. ploughed Up five or six times, and when the proper amount 

of moisture is present in the soil, the seed is sown. The land 
is immediately ])]oughed over twice, and then harrowed. Bach 
field is next divided into beds from 6 to 10 feet square, which 
are divided from each other by small ridges. This arrangement 
is made to secure systematic irrigation of the field in the future. 
The field is then left alone for about three weeks, after which it 
ieceive.s another watering. Suhsequeiit irrigation depends on 
the particular crop and the amount of rain which may fall before 
the reaping begins. This jirocedure is followed with all the 
ordinary crops, but rice requires special irrigation. 

Sce]^. The Upper Chenab Canal ha« benefited immense areas by 

irrigation, but it has also ruined some lands near the headworks 

and ar far downstream as Bhambanwala. The actual holding- 
up of cross flow of natural streams and drainages has not been 
very great, but the percolation from rhe main canal itself has 
raised the water level on both hanks and especially on the western 
side. Some forty villages have been affected, including about 
2,173 acres of land. Efforts are now being made to drain off 
the water by keeping the natural mins clear and by digging 
surface (uits draining into them. The effect of water-logging 
is to create swanqis in some piru'cs and 'n others to prevent 
crops 7nafuring. Tree.s refn.se to grow in these areas and houses 
frequently fall down. The health of the inhabitants and their 
animals is adversely affected. The district authorities in oon- 
jui(Ction with the officers of the Irrigation Department are work- 
ing out a scheme for compensating the zamindars for crops lost 
in the past and for land which is found to be incurable. It will 
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also perhaps bf found possible f.e give viflages near the maiit 
canal direct irrigation therefrom. The practice of building 
bunds lower down across the natural drainages to intercept 
flood w'ater in summer has also tended to raise the level of their 
beds and in c-onsequence the general water-level. These bunds 
are now being cut and suTable compensation in the form of 
money or irrigation is lieing devised. 

SECTION B,— Rents, Wages and Prices. ^ 

The favourite form of rent in all rahsils but Daska is a aent? •( 
share of the produce (batai). Everywhere its prevalence has 
increased substantially since 1892, while that of cash rents has 
declined, and the area under a lump grain rent with or without 
cash {chakota) has practically remained as it was. Menials' 
dues are always deducted from the heap before division. The 
owners’ share varies from 44 per cenl in Daska to 49 per cent 
in Zafarwal and Sialkot. 

Cash rents a,re paid on about 10 per cent, of the euitivated 
land in Raya. Daska and Pasrur Tahsils : elsewhere tlie area 
under cash rents is insign’ficant. They are generally taken 
on distant or inferior lands by person? who for one reason 
or another cannot get the most out of their property. 

Chakota rent is generally a fairly full rent taken on good 
soiis. It is the prevalent rent in the Daska Tahsil and is taken 
on 23 per cent of the cultivated land : in the Sialkot Tahsil it 
is paid on 9 per cent : in other tahsils it is not of much import- 
ance. 

The produce is subject to the following deduet'Oiw btuore puhIuo© 
division: reapers, smiths, carpenters, potters, sweepers and win- 
nowers take on an average in the Raya, Sialkot and Pasrur 
I'ahsils 12 per cent on boMi land and 16 per cent on irrigated land : 
in Daska the percentages are 8 and 12 and in Zafaiwval 11 and 
15. The remainder of the heap is usually divided half and half, 
but two-fifths and one-third are also taken. The proportions 
are : — 
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Prodnceront. Batai is the form of a rent considered most profitable by 
landlords, provided that they caa get tenants to farm really well 
and also to be honest about the division of the produce. It is 
not uncommon to find that fields of which the produce is notice- 
ably poor are rented on hatai. Tenants naturally put more 
labour and more manure into those lands from which the whole 
of any surplus above a definite rent will accrue to them, and the 
better among them do not like the worry and disputes which 
* are almost inevitable over the division of crops, such as cane 
and cotton, which are cut and picked at intervals. But owing 
to the insecurity of agriculture they often appreciate the safety 
of bntai rents, and sometimes find them a useful means of demon- 
strating to a landlord that he would be well advised to be 
moderate in the rate of cash and chakota rent which he demands. 
As a basis on which to sue in the event of a dispute they are 
much more troublesome than other forms of rent, they do not 
lend themselves readily to rack-renting, and altogether it is 
unsafe to conclude, especially in insecure tracts, that their in- 
crease indicates a strengthening of the position of landlords. 

' OMnta As in the case of batai rents, the ’’ncreasing popularity of 

chakota rents in Daska is an indication of the strengthened posi“ 
tion of the landlord, for fixed grain rates give him the benefit 
of every rise in prices without the risk of bad harvests whicli 
attaches to hatai. But in severe failures of the crop these rents 
are freguently suspended and sometimes a part is remitted 
altogether. Their rigidity is further modified by tenants ab- 
sconding after a'bad harvest without paying whet is due from 
them. They are taken on good lands generally and by all classes 
of landlords. The commonest form of chakota is a simple 
fixed amount of wheat in rahi, but sometimes Re. 1 per acre, or a 
little more, is paid in audition in kharif. Very rarely fixed 
amounts of other grains are taken in addition to wheat. 

e&ah rents rents are paid, as stated above, to landlords who are 

not in a strong position for collecting rents and are lower than 
other rents. They are paid on the best and on the worst soils 
and are not always economic. In the riverain tracts it is a 
common custom' to take only Rs. 2 per acre for recently broken 
flooded (saildb) land which lies far from the village site, 
although the produce may be excellent. This low rate is paid 
on a considerable area Avhich is spread over several villages 
and the custom is so strong that tenants would give up their 
leases rather than pay more. On the other hand, the rates near 
Sialkot City are up to Rs. 70 per acre, where market gardening 
is the rule. Cash rents are unpopular with landlords because 
they cannot easily be raised wth the rise in prices. But in the 
Raya Tahsil where the mortagagees generally take only the ^eat- 
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land, they frequently charge a rack-rent in cash, especially from 
lazy tenants or tenants whom they cannot trust to divide the 
produce honestly. The hardworking tenant prefers a cash rent 
as he secures to himself the profit of his soil : but the shirker 
prefers a produce rent. The cash rents in Eaya are too high 
to be a true guide to the renting value of the land, particularly 
as they are paid, as at Sialkot, by market gardeners near the 
towns.* The average cash rent per acre varies from Es. 4-6-5 
in Daska lahsil to Es. 6-9-7 in Sialkot. Cash rents have 
risen considerably in Sialkot Tahsil since the settlement of 
1914-15, as the following table shows (rupees per acre) - 



j 

Chahi . 

1 

Nahri. 

Chabi ftt ». 

Ab., i 

Sailnb. 

Barani. 

j Mixed. 

i 


Eti- A. V. 

Es. A T>. 

TU A r i 

1 ; 

A. V 

Es A. p. 

' Ra. A. P. 

i 

Rs A, P. 

1914-ir. ... 

'.3 14 0 

9 10 3 1 

10 12 1 

CO 

3 9 0 

1 3 U 1 

7 .3 2 

1918-19 ... 

16 7 9 

9 13 2 j 

14 a 0 

16 0 8 ' 

3 13 0 

1 4 11 3 

10 8 0 


Zahti rents are cash rents paid on particular kinds of crops: 
In the Zafarwal Tahsd the common rates are : — 


Sugarcane 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Chari 

Vegetables 

Hemp 


Es. A P. 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 

15 0 0 

8 12 0 


These rates are survivals of custom, .and are 


small area. 


per acre. 
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In Sialkot Tahsil the zabti rents are of importance only in 
the Bajwat where they are almost universally taken. Except 
in one or two villages of that circle the rates are : — 

Es. A. P. 


Sugarcane 

Cotton 

Chari 

Hemp 

Vegetables 

Turmeric 

Tobacco 



0 0 per acre. 

0 0 „ 

0 0 „ 

0 0 


0 0 


5 ) 


The nominal rates are 
made by pacing, and it 


25 per cent less, but measurements are 
£ gener.ally admitted that chain measure- 


CMh rent*. 


ZoUi rente. 
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Casii rci'ts. meiitii f ome out greater by oue-cjUfirter. In the Bet and Niiuida 
the ratep are .umiJar ; in Briarkhi’i ihey are double. No 
zahti IB taken in the Bharrari. 


VVAGES. 


Vili»go net. 
vants. 


A large proportion of the population oi oAerj village eon- 
Histd of the class known as hamin or which includes both 
farm bands and artisans, each section of whom have well- 
defined duties to perform and a recognised tariff of wages. 71he 
word SL'f was originalh" a general term tor the work of all these 
dependants, but is now indifferently applied both to the duty 
and the remuneration. The relations of the knmiu), with the 
landowners are regulated by immemorAl custom : but they 
are now going through a i.rocess of modification owing to 
the spread of education, and the tendency towards Christianity 
on the part of the lowest and most numerous section. 


TheChuhrft. sectiou is called Chiihra, who is a sweejier or scavenger 

by caste, and has hitherto been the indispwnsabie servant of 
every Jiamindilr. It is difficult to say how many Chiihras them 
are in the district as those who have been converted to Christian'ty 
appear to have returned themselves under some other ca&te 
name at' rhe census of 1911. In addition to the 28,895 persons 
returued as Chuhras, probably nearly all the Native Christians 
numbering 46,267 should have been recorded under this caste. 


The Chiihras are, qua agricultural occupations, divided 
into two classes. The Athri Chiihra is the servant or serf of 
the zomindar, and rarely does any hnuse work, being employed 
entirely in the fields. ■ He has to plough and irrigate the land, 
carry' manure, attend to the cattle, and do the hardest part of 
the threshing and winnowing. He does in ftct ah the hardest 
and most disagreeable work Avhich the zamindar would otherwise 
have to do himself. He can very rarely work for more than 
one family. In return the Athii gets his daily food and one 
maund of 16 topas per mdni (local measure) all cereals at harvest 
on burdni lands, and on well lands 4 manis o^ wheat per well. 
The mdni amounts to 7-1 maunds. He receives also one blanket, 
a set of clothes of khaddar (locally made) cloth, and one pair of 
shoes a vear. The tsepi Chiihra serves two or more families. 
He is the scavenger of the house and byre, makes most of the 
dung fuel cakes, assists wdth the cattle, and takes his share of 
harvest operations. He is exijected to run messages and make 
himself generally useful. When employed in purely agricul- 
tural work, he gets his daily food, and at each hcarvest rece'vea 
2 pais or 8 topds (12 seers) per nid^ii of grain. The Chiihratf 
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share tht: flesh and hides er tlie eatil. wh'ch d’e. but have to supply '.'lie Ohiihr*. 
a certain amount of untannod leather every year. 

The payments to k‘nnh>;< oi village menials differ in tiie 
various parts of the district .•iccm-ding to the fertility of the soil, 
classes of crops grown, and proximity to towns, such as H'alkot. 

These customs can only be .ascei tained by local enquiry, and for 

that purpose it is as well to know the local measures : the topa 

contaiiw 1^ seer (B lbs), lUiaropn 3 seers ; pai 6 seeri' ; bO pais 

make a grain mdni of maunds ; the ynr main, is however '21 

maunds. The head load {bhar or bliarl) contain^ 12 seers 

wheat or 9 seers of maize plu.s the straw. The due paid to the 

nienial out of the bohl or neaj) of grain is called pJiakkn and th's 

is given to the man who winnows the wheat, ami is usually one 

dharopii of 3 seers ; 2 dharopus are however given to the carpenter, 

potter and blacksmith on well lands in Daska Tahsil. These 

three kamlns get, in the Bharraii ihiqo where the cro]>s .ire 

generally poor, one head load \hhari) of wheal or ch’xri. ami 

one maund of grain per plough. Where there are wells the » 

payments are of course much higher, as the repairs are all done 

by the kamins. In the Paska Tahsil the potter and carpenter- 

get per well in rahi 12 bharh (= 3 maunds 24 seers) wheat besides 

phakka of 6 seer's : in khatif one bhari (9 seers) of maize, 2 seers 

cotton {kapdk), 2 seers gut. The blacksmith is paid per plougir 

in 7'abx 2 hhans (24 seers) wheat, and phakka 6 seers ; in kharif 

per well 2 bharis maize (.— 18 seers), gar daily as long as the 

pressing continues chitaks, and 4 seers per gur tndm (of 24- 

maunds) of the total produce and the press. The blacksmith 

is supplied with iron and charcoal and the carjrenter with wood, 

and the niocM (shoemaker) is not paid in grain but charges 

for ail work done. Similarly the weaver (julldha) is supplied 

%vith cotton and charges for work done, being paid phakka only 

when he does the winnowing. 

The kumMr or potter, makes all the earthenware or bricks Kumaar., 
required by the zamfndar. In well-irrigated tracts he has to 
keep the wells supplied with the small earthen pots {find) which 
lift the water. He is also the carrier of the country and keeps 
donkeys. He has to carry graiii within the village area, and 
bring to the village grain bought elsewhere. He also carries 
manure and fuel. He does not rank high in the social scale, as 
he has so much to do with, manure. 

The loMr, or ironsmith, is, with the carpenter, a vei}' im- hohit^ 
portant person, as all iron-work, such as the manufacture and 
repair of agricultural implements, has to be done by him. The 
iron and charcoal used in h’s work are always supplied by the 
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Vohir. 


Tarkhan. 


llaohhi or 
Jhiwar. 


Other 

menials. 


zamindars. In the kharif he is speciallr paid while the cane- 
press is at work, and gets the last plucking of the cotton fields. 
The lohdrs are an enterprising class, and they and the tarkhdns 
have much in common. They take readily to cultivation when 
they have the opportunity. 

The tarkhdn, or carpenter, has to make and repair all wooden 
agii cultural implements and household furniture. He receives 
the same wages as the lohdr at both harvests, but his share of 
rice and spring cereals is larger. He is specially paid for the 
wood-work of a well or the indigenous cane- press. While the latter 
is at work, he gets one tind. of cane-juice and one ser of molasses 
a day, and receives his daily food while repairing a well. 

The water-carrier when termed tmchhi is always a Musal- 
man, and wdien he calls himself a jMwar is generally a Hindu. 
The term mdchlii means a water-carrier who cooks and is usea in 
Eaya, Daska and western part of Pasrur, elsewhere he is termed 
mdshki and does no cooking. The main duty of this class is to 
carry water to the houses, or fielas, or wherever it may be re- 
quired. They are helped in their labours by their women, who 
supply most of the village midwives. The Hindu who is 

known as Tcahdr further south, acts as palanquin bearer, and is 
supposed to have the monopoly of the transport trade which xg 
carried on the shoulders. He receives small customary dues at 
each harvest. These vary all over the district. He is always 
paid separately in cash when he does transport work. 

There are a number of other menials, who are also paid by 
customary dues at harvest. But these are small in amount, and 
vary a good deal in different tracts. These are the nai, or barber, 
juldha, or weaver, the mochi, or shoemaker, and the chhimba, 
or washerman. The barber is the best paid of all, as he is a most 
important person at weddings and funerals, and his -wife receives 
dues of her own at these social ceremonies. Besides these less 
important menials, there is a class of men who have special duties 
to perform on special occasions, and in return have to be paid 
out of the common grain heap. The more important are the 
mdrasi, or village bard, the ulamd or Musalman spiritual 
guide, fakir, parohii. or Hindu priest, and the harwdla, or 
watchman. 

Altogether the agriculturist, who has a respect for the tradi- 
tions and customs of his forefathers, has to disburse a very large 
percentage of his harvest before it ever leaves the threshing- 
floor. This percentage is heaviest Tvhere there are wells, and 
lightest in the high unirrigated tracts. 
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In most villages one or more persons, who are looked on as Petty viB»ee 
the dependents of the proprietary body, receive concessions from 
that body, as a whole, in return for service. The nature of these 
concessions varies. Sometimes the land is leased to the grantee 
at a favourable rent, or on condition of payment of revenue 
onlj^ : sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the revenue, 
making over the produce to the grantee ; while occasionally the 
grant consists of the lights of property in the land, which, sub- 
ject to the usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenue and 
the like, vest in the person performing certain specified services 
at such time, and lor so long as he performs them. These grants 
are most commonly made to village menials and watchmen on 
condition of, or io payment for, services rendered ; to attendants 
at temples, mosques, shrines, or village rest-houses, so long as 
they perform the duties of the post ; and for maintenance of 
monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious schools, and the 
like. 


The wages paid for skilled and unskilled labour at large Wage8»« 
centres have been doublea in the last ten years, owing to the ®®“**®*‘ 
rise of inaustries at Sialkot; the construction of railways and 
the Upper Chenab Canal and the general increase in the price 
of tood-stuffs ami other necessaries. Ten years ago a mechanic 
in the sports industry at Sialkot commanded Re. 1 per diem 
and no^v obtains Rs. 2 : a cooly could get only 6 annas and is 
now paid 12 annas to Re. 1. Table No. 25 in the statis- 
tical volume shows the rise year by year. At present on the 
North-Western Railway masons, blacksmiths and carpenters get 
from Rs. 36 to Rs. 38-8-0 per mensem ; a punkah cooly is paid 
Rs. 10 ; other coolies Rs. 15-8-0 ; sweepers Rs. 14-8-0 ; bellows- 
men Rs. 15-8-0 ; trolleymen Rs. 16-12-0 ; peons Rs 17 ; hammer- 
men and keymen Rs. 17-4 0 ; head trolleymen Rs. 18 ; mates 
Es. 23 — 26. These emoluments have absorbed the grain com- 
pensation and war allowances given during the War. At Marala, 
the head-works of the Upper Chenab Canal, there has recently 
been a rise of 2 annas per day in the case of blacksmiths and 
carpenters, who get from Re. 1 to Re. 1-6-0, and of 4 annas to 
12 annas in the case of masons, w^ho command Re. 1-2-0 to Rs. 

2 per diem. 

Prices. 


The retail prices of food-grains given in Table 26 of Volume B 
are those published in the Punjab Gazette for the first fortnight 
of January in each year. Since 1905 tnere has been a steady rise 
with an unusual bound upw'ards in 1908 and 1909, and a steady- 
high range since the War began. There was a fall in prices of 
■wheat, barley and gram since January 1920, but not so as to 
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of reach, the level of 1915. The influence of the world’s markets 
is felt ever when export of grain is stopped. Rice is at 
4 seers per rupee, and is really out of the reach of the 
lowei classes. Prices of giains have more than doubled since 
1910, while wages have barely kept pace with this auvance. Salt 
has become three times as dear as it was ten yeais ago, and steps 
aare being taken to restore it to somewhere near its old level. 

The cause of the rise in 1908-09 was the failure of rainfall* 
Improved communications have levelled off prices inside the 
district, but have also brought in outside influences and now the 
zamindars has learnt how to wait for a rise in the market. The 
big change since 1914 is attributable to the Great War, which 
caused a still greater increase in the cost of wearing apparel, 
machinery and other imported goods. 

Material condition of the people. 
s^ieof The style of living of the people of Sialkot Town has changed 

in the direction of better houses and clothes, higher forms of 
food-grains, and an increased consumption of alcoholic drinks. 
At the same time the high prices of the last year or two have 
hit hard the people who draw fixed incomes. While the mis'ri 
class have blossomed out into red brick houses, good clothes 
and even carriages, the middle class clerk has found that his 
expenditure has doubled. Whereas twenty years ago he could 
live on Rs. 30 and get a house for himself and his family for 
Rs. 5, he can now barely make ends meet on Rs. 50. Dress and 
household furniture and wages used to cost perhaps Rs. 10, 
with Rs. 10 for social needs and mi<»cellaneou3 items. These 
figures should now be doubled to cover the present cost to the 
clerk and in some cases the cost of necessaries has trebled. 

The expenditure of the small peasant, cultivator or artizan 
is estimated roughly as follows : — 


Expen/itfure per ahnum. 


feu. 

\ 

CliSthcs. 1 

Sboea. 

Gbi. 

Grain. 

Pulse, salt, 
pepper, etc. 

Tobacco. 


Ks, A. P, 

Rs. A. T 

Rs. A. p. 

Fs A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs A. p. 

1960 

4 0 0 

i 1 0 0 

1 

8 0 0 

1 24 0 0 

6 0 0 

6 10 0, 

mo 

16 4 0 

4 0 0 

, 23 8 0 

^ 60 0 0 

24 0 0 

11 4 0 


Ib the case of the landowner, of course, the cost of grain and 
tobacco i« largely met from We own fields : but the above are 
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the estimated prices of the articles consumed by an average style of 
family and give an indication of the rise of expenditure in the 
case of people who cannot supply their own articles. The 
countryman can only get two cotton sheets from the weaver 
for the price formerly paid for five. The cost of iron and char- 
coal and firewood has gone up tremendously. He has also to 
pay in cash instead of in kind for leather work of all sorts. The 
richer zamfndars, on the other hand, are now becoming better 
educated and are giving up agriculture, leaving their lands 
for others and living an easy life or taking to Government service. 


The day labourer has had a substantial rise in wages to 
counterbalance the increase of prices and has not felt the pinch 
of hard times. He has not changed his style of living to any 
marked extent. 


SECTION C. — Forests and Trees. 

There are only two areas under the control of the Forest Por^t*. 
Department, namely, the Chenaki Heserve and the Tahlianwila 
Reserve : the latter is submerged for most of the year by the 
Chenab River. The management is in the hands of the Forest 
Officer of the Chenab Division, Wazfrabad. 

The Chenaki Reserve has an area of 467 acres, and was 
declared a reserved forest under section 19 of the Forest Act 
in 1895. This area is closed to grazing, but grass cutting is allow- 
ed from October to March. Shisham, kikar and phuldi are 
sown yearly to fill up gaps. Dead trees and windfalls are sold 
annually as occasion arises : and the sarkana, kdhi and other 
grass are also auctioned. The average income is Rs. 1,660 and 
the expenditure Rs. 172. It is expected that new methods will 
increase the outturn, which at present amounts to Rs. 3’ 19 
per acre per annum. 

There is nothing elsewhere in the district approaching the 3 ,^ 
description of a forest, or even of a good-sized wood. The few 
plantations of any size which existed under former regimes have fueiarA 
been cleared and the land brought under cultivation. The trees 
commonly found in the plains of the Province occur here and 
there, singly or in clumps, but as a rule only in sufficient 
quantity to supply local requirements for agricultural purposes 
and fuel. Among the lower classes dried cow-dung is the only 
fuel used ; and even in the Sialkot Cautonment, owing to the 
high price of wood, it meets with a ready sale. 
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The trees corntnoalv found are as follows ; 


VeraacQiar name. 


Botanical aame. 


Gammon oame. 


Lasdra 

■Btri 

^hUham OT Tali 

Shrin or ^itis 

Babul or hiker 

Babul hihUi or hdhH ... 

Phuldh 

Bohat 

Bahain or dhrek 

TiH 

•I dman or J amnn 
Pipal 


Mangitera lodica 
} Cordia Myia 
I Zizyphns jnjuba 
Dalbergia aissu 
Albizzia Lebbek 
Acacia Ar.>blca 
Acacia farnosiana 
Acacia modesta 
Fica> BeogalensU 
I Me’ia Azedarach 
I Aforus liulka 
I Engeiiia .(amb.)laDa 
Ftccj# religiofiii 



' Mango, Amb. 
i Laaura. 

' Ber. 

Shlshani. 

Siris. 

Acacia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Binyaa. 
I'ersian lilac 
Mulberry. 
JamaD. 

Pipa] . 


The following are found more commonly in the Bajwat and 
Tillages near the river banks : — 


VeroiciiUf natte. 

j liotanicfli name.- 

j Common name. 

Sim 


A7adirscbta indica or Melia iodica 

Nim. 

Tttu 


Ccdrelatnna 

Tub. 

SimSmi 


Bombas Malabaricum 

Silk cotton. 

Bdm 


Pcndrocalamas strictus 

Bamboo. 

KiaiHr 


Pboeoix »ylvestri< 

1 Date palm. 

Majfiun 


Sails babyloaica 

1 Weepiog willow. 

Imbli 


Tsmariadus indica, ... .. 

1 Tamarind. 

AmaUds ... 


Casaia fistula 

Paddiog pipetree. 

Cachnar ... 


Bauhtnla rariegata 

Banbinia. 

Bahtra 


Terminalia bcllerlca ... 

' Babers. 

Dhalcm Chichra 


Butea frondosa 

1 Dbak. 

P&MffUMira 

... 

Ficoa palmata 

WUd 8g. 


The ki/mr is perhaps the most common tree. It is hardy, 
grows quickly, and meets almost all the needs of the agriculturist. 
It is the only tree which can be grown with any success in the 
low, marshy kalrdthi land so often met with. There are two 
varieties of kikar. The kdbuli has very sparse foliage and the 
wood is poor and of little use, except as fuel. The second 
variety, desi, is fortunately common ; goats eat the small pods- 
but reject the seeds. The pods are sometimes powdered and used 
as a medicine. The resin is used in making the common ink of 
the country, and the bark is extensively employed in tanning 
leather and also in illicit distilling. This varie^ yields excellent 
timber, which can be fashioned into every kind of agricultural 
implement. The her or beri is found all over the district, and 
will grow in almost every kind of soil, provided that it is- 
r^ularly watered. Its wood is used as rafters for house-roo& (w 
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-seldom as door and window frames. Two varieties of this tree also 
Bre found. The kdthi or natural her has small round leaves and 
fruit. Its wood is used for making all kinds of household furni- 
ture. The pdiwandi, or grafted her, has become much more 
common of late years, and is found in almost every garden in 
the district. In some parts it is planted on the borders of fields. 
It has a broader leaf than the kdthi ; the fruit is larger, and is 
usually sweet to the taste. The wood is inferior to the other. 
Its leaves are used as poultices for boils and ulcers. The fruit of 
both varieties is sold largely in the markets of the large towns. 
Hindus attach a certain amount of sanctity to the her tree. 
The frame of the canopy, vedi, under which marriage ceremonies 
are performed, is always made of this wood, and it is also usual- 
ly employed in the funeral pile. The tali and tala are also 
common. The latter has large leaves and a light-coloured 
wood. The wood of the tali or shisham proper is darker and 
more durable. It is more valuable as timber than any other 
tree. Its excellence as fuel is certified in the proverb, which 
says that as the tali will burn even when damp, so a mother-in- 
law will quarrel even when of a naturally meek disposition. 
There are some flourishing tdli nurseries in all riveraid lands. 
The phuldh takes a long time to come to maturity. It is valued 
for its shade, and sheep and goats are fond of the leaves. Its 
young twigs are used as tooth-brushes. Its blossom has a sweet 
smell, and is manufactured by distillation into a cooling scent. 
Its resin is extensively used as a medicine. The timber is used 
for agricultural implements, door frames, well-curbs, etc. The 
phuldh grows best on alluvial lands. The dhreJc is a quick- 
growing but unsatisfactory tre(n It throws out long, thin 
branche.8, and gives poor shade. Its timber is of little use except 
for roofing houses, the wood not being liable to white ants. Tha 
dhrek is usually found in clumps near the village site or near wells. 
Its leaves have a bitter taste, and, like those of the her, are used 
as poultices for boils; It has a small fruit, dharkona, which is 
used as a horse medicine. The tut or muttery is of two kinds, 
like the ber The kdtha or indigenous is often planted near wells 
for the shade it gives./ It has small round leaves. The fruit is 
white, purple or black. The pdhcandi, or grafted mulberry, is 
found lining the roads in different parts of the district. Both 
leaves and fruit are longer and thicker than those of the 
indigenous variety. The fruit, jaleha, is largely eaten by the' 
people. The timber of both varieties is the same. It is much 
used in the construction of well apparatus, but requires 
seasoning. Of recent years, it has been found useful for making 
cricket bats, hockey sticks and tennis raequ^s. The bohar 
is a large tree, much valued for its shade. It is found 

l2 
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planted near the village pond and ddira. The people consider 
the planting of a bohar tree as a meritorious act. The male 
bohar has larger leaves than the female, and its branches throw 
off root-stems, which take root of their own accord when they 
reach the ground. The fruit, gohal, resembles the fig, and is 
only eaten by the very poor. - The timber is brittle, and of no 
use except for fuel. The pipal also belongs to the fig tribe, 
but has no root-stems. It is a peculiar object of reverence to 
Hindus and is hardly ever cut down. Even when blown down 
it is allowed to lie where it falls. But camel-men, whether 
Hindus or Mubavnmadans, lop its branches mercilessly for fodder 
for their animals. Its timber is hardly less brittle than the 
bohar, but is sometimes used for rooficg purposes or burning lime. 
Brahmins alone have the privilege of cutting the pipal and using 
it as fuel; hence the term btahma applied to it by some classes of 
Hindus. The larna is rarely found in this district It gives 
good shade. It has a soft wood, which is of little use except for 
fuel. It has a round fruit, called bill which is eaten neither by 
man nor beast. 

The wood of the siris is used for making oil-presses and 
press-rollers. The dmb or mango is seldom of spontaneous 
growth, but it is now much more extensively culfivated than it 
used to be. There are several large mango groves in Bajwdt. 
The dmb begins to yield fruit when ten or twelve years old. The 
imbli {Tamarindus 'indica) is seldem met with except in Bajwat. 
It is an object of great veneration to the Hindus. It belongs 
to the mango tribe. The fruit has cooling properties and is 
employed in the native pharmacopoea. It makes also a good pickle. 
The timber is never used except for fuel. The phagwdra is oply 
occasionally met with. The fruit is eaten by the poorer classes, 
but owing to its laxative properties is sparingly used. The 
timber is soft and brittle. The tun is much used by carpenters 
in making articles of household furniture. The jdman, called 
dahlon in Bajwat, grows to a large size. It has a round dark 
fruit which is used in the manufacture of vipegar. The simbal 
is found only in the north of the district. It has a striking red 
blossom, and its pods furnish a kind of cotton, which is used by 
the poor for stuffing pillows. The timber is weak and lialrle to* 
be attacked by insects. It is used as fuel and is useful for 
making maLch boxes if found in large quantities but gives off an 
acrid smoke, which is supposed to produce a disease of the eyes. 

The amaltds or pudding pipe-tree is occasionally found. 

It has a pretty golden flower like laburnum, but larger, and its 
fruit consists of long round pods which are us^ as an astringent.* 
medicine. 
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The fruit-bearing trees 
follows : — 


and shrubs of the district are as 


YeriiaouUr name. 


Botiiiiical name. 


Common name. 


Tree* fer 
timber, fuel 
and agricul* 
tural imple' 
mente. 


Amh 

Narangi or ^angjaf'ah . 
JKela 

Am 

Amrvd 

jS’ffOO 

jydlh or ndspdU 

Ahdr 

Khajvr 

Anpr 

Imbli 

AMtha 

JSimbu 

Chqtioi'f'Q. ... 

Phdl»a . - 

Lnkdt 

Sihi 


HaUj^ii'era indica 
Citrus Aurantinm 
. Musa Sapientum 
Prunua petsica 
Fs'dium Gnynva 
Pyrus MalitB 
{ Pyrua communia 
Punica Granatum 
1 Pbeeniz daot^Iifera 
Ficus Cartca 
f lantarindua indica 
I Prunua cera^ifera 
I Cit'. lis Limouum 
{ Ci^na deoumana 
1 Orewia asiutica 
Eeriobotrya japonica. 
Cydouia vulgaris 


,,, ! Mango 
.. ' Orange. 

' Plantain 
.. j Peach. 

. . Guava. 

... ( Apple. 

... I Pear. 

... ^ Pomegranate. 
... 1 Date-palm. 

... Fig- 

Tamarind. 

.. Plum. 

. . liiioe. 

... ! Shaddoclc. 

' Loqcat. 

... j Quiuce. 


Pruit trees are as a rule found in gardens only and are care- 
fully cultivated. The fruit raised in the district is scarce in 
quantity and inferior in quality, but the District Board have 
done much for improving local gardens by issuing grafts from 
their garden in cantonments. 

The commonest grasses are khabbal, chhimbar, dila and dab. Weed». 
Khabbal grass forms the best grazing and makes excellent hay. 

It is identical with dhub, a term hardly known in the district. 

Next to khabbal comes chhimbar but it is much less nutritious. 

Dila is a coarse grass that flourishes in the rains. Cattle will 
hardly eat it, but horses graze on dila if nothing better is avail- 
able. Dab is also a coarse grass which generally grows on 
poor, kalrdthi or sandy lands. It is difficult to eradicate, 
and forms very poor grazing. Barru is eaten by cattle 
during the rains, but in the hot w'eather it is poison to them. 

In the riverain tracts sarkhanda (otherwise known as sar, 
sarut or kana), kahi, era, did and nor are found. Sarkhanda 
and kahi are reeds which when young and green are some- 
times eaten by cattle. The former is used for thatching, 
basket- making and the manufacture of ropes. Kahi is aW 
employed for \batcbingand is the reed from which pejis are made. 

Kra is a broad, flat, flag grass used as thatch. Dib some- 
what resembles it and is used for making chitdi matting. 

Natr is a reed from which pipe -stems are made. Pannv 
{Anatherum muricatum) resembles the dila, but is not so 
disliked by cattle. Its roots make the s > eet-smellin^ khas- 
ihas which is so much used in ta(tis, or graw screens, which oo(d 
the house in the hot weather. Sawdnk {Panicum colonum) 
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Weed*. 


Azborienl* 

tan. 


grows extensively in good loamy soil, and is one of the favourite 
fodder grasses. The seed resembles that of hangni and is made 
into cakes by the poorer classes. The seeds are called var taul, 
and are eaten by strict Hindus during their fasts. Lunak or 
lundak ( Suldajruticosa) is a useless grass found in saline soil. 
It has very little sap and is disliked by cattle. Madhana, 
niinalsh and mar kan belong to the same class. Lucerne 
grass is grown only near the towns. Maina {Medicago denti- 
culata) is of spontaneous growth, and is also sown for fodder. 
It is said to possess milk-producing*quaIities. Besides the above 
common grasses, the following also are found generally on 
alluvial lands : — Bekart,, huk, sitti, gandhail, sirdri, pasghand, lai, 
ddar majhun, jawal, batkarain, kakhon and (arakla. They 
are all bad grazing. 

One of the commonest shrubs is the pilchi or jhdo {Tama- 
rix Indica), which grows by the rivers It is used as fuel, and 
the dried twigs are employed in the manufacture of baskets, and 
in some parts in the rivetment (mutha) of temporary wells. 
The twigs are also fashioned into reed pens, or tied up into 
brooms. 

The most prevalent weed is the hughdt or ptdji, the wild 
leek. It grows up with the rabi crops. When young it is 
easily weeded out, and is eaten by cattle. It has a fine black 
seed, which gets mixed up with wheat and barley seed and gives 
a lot of trouble. The lehh (Salis tetrasperma i also appears along 
with the spring crops. It has a light pink flower. It is given 
to milch cattle, as it is believed to produce milk. The bhakhra 
{Tribulus lanuginosus) flourishes in the autumn rains, and 
while green is eaten by the cattle. The papra or shahtara 
(Fumaria parvijlora) is a rabi weed, and is supposed to be a 
remedy for fever. It is sometimes pounded when dry and 
mixed with water to make a cooling drink. The ak, or milk 
plant {Calotropis procera), thrives on sandy soils. It is eaten 
by goats only, and its leaves possess medicinal properties. 

The District Board roads suitable tor planting trees measure 
683*25 miles, and in addition 8*8 miles are managed by the Sial- 
kot Municipality and 1*5 mile by that of Pasriir, making 698*55 
miles in all. Of these some 485*8 miles are fully planted; The 
District Board employs a large w*ell-paid staff and the average an- 
nual expenditure of the last five years has been Rs. 20,320 against 
an average income of Rs. 46,275. The income has now decreas- 
ed somewhat, owing to the fact that felling of irregular trees 
have been completed. The scheme of planting allows for a ro- 
tation of 40 years, and for the complete regeneration of the 
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.-avenues in that period. But the areas set apart for nurseries Arbonenita*. 
have declined from 8 acres in 1898 to 4 acres in 1920. Efforts are 
being made to speed up the planting, but it takes time to work up 
nurseries. The Board has made more income in the past out of 
its trees than most Punjab districts. The rainfall is generally 
favourable, but large stretches of kalar soil exist where trees can- 
not grow well. There are no plantations proper, except two of 
mull^rry for sericulture. 

SECTION D.— Mineral Resources. 

There are few kankar beds in the district and the quality KankM. 
of the mineral (calcarous concrete nodules) is poor. The can- 
tonment authorities still use what they can find near caotor- 
ments, but the District Board and the Sialkot Municipality have i 

now taken to Sarai Kala limestone for metalling roads. 

Saltpetre«is obtained in some villages in small quantities Saltpetre, 
by washing kalhir soil and boiling off the water. 

Some sajji (carbonate of soda) is obtained in Raya Tahsil Soda, 
by burning the leaves of the Idrmn shrub, and gathering the 
liquid distilled therefrom. 

Pottery clay of fair quality is found near Sialkot and Pasriir, pottery eiay. 
and the industry might be much enlarged by proper organisa- 
tion ana instruction. Some 700 persons are engaged in this in- 
dustry and which is described in the next section (Chapter II-E). 

SECTION E. — Arts and Manufactures. 

The industries of Sialkot town ano district are nearly all industries, 
hand industries and very little power is used. The town itself 
has attained to a high position in the Punjab and its goods are 
found in many countries of the world. With a climate which 
is generally dry and healthy and a situation close to the Hima- 
layas, the town has an enterprising and energetic population. 

The industrial classes are mainly Musalman. During the last 
, quarter of a century the industries of Sialkot have undergone a 
great change. The old occupations of pashriina, susi and darydi 
weaving, cotton-printing and embroidery are gradually dying 
out in face of foreign competition and even paper-making has 
dwindled very much : new industries have however sprung up, 
such as the manufacture of sports goods, Cn trunks, bed-durries, 
bag-pipes, and pyjama strings. 

The premier manufacture is that of sports goods : in 1895 
the Gazetteer noted the manufacture of racquets on a small industry, 
scale, but the industry now pays over Rs. 10,000 income-tax of 
which two-fifths is furnished by the firm of Ubeioi, Limited. 
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The two Uberoi brothers, Ganda Singh and Jhanda Singh, 
started the manufacture of cricket bats with only half a dozen 
workmen, and thereafter included that of badminton and tennis 
racquets, polo-sticks, cricket and hockey balls, hockey sticks, 
footballs, golfclubs and gymnastic apparatus. The local 
willow of the Chenab riverain was first tried and then Kash- 
miri wi’lo'w without attaining the best results. In 1899 the 
Uberoi brothers separated and took to trade rivalry, and Chau- 
dhri Ganda Singh made a great advance by importing 
English willow for cricket bats. In 1903 he visited England, 
studied the trade there, and eventually imported power machines 
and English experts. A system of apprenticeship was started 
and workmen ill Sialkot trained to follow English methods. 
Apprenticeship indentures are not actually employed, but boys 
are taken on for a couple of months or so, to judge of their 
suitabilitA', and are paid 3 to 4 annas a day : their parents are 
then asked if they agree to the boys being bound for three years : 
they are then specialised in light work such aS stitching balls, 
and as they groiv they are pushed up into the higher grade work 
in the sanie line. After the first period, they usually sign on 
again, and are put on to piece-work, and are finally graded into 
classes. Many boys leave after the six years and many stay 
on for 14 or 18 years. The first grade workmen, able to turn 
out work equal to the English model, only form ahout 2 to 3 
per cent of the total and they are extremely difficult to retain. 
Many workmen have learnt in Chaudhri Garda Singh’s shops 
and have gone aAvay toset up on their own. The result is that 
the same high standard is not usually kept up and much inferior 
stuff is turned out at Sialkot and exported without maker’s 
marks to dealers elsewhere who put their own marks on the goods. 

The English experts, Mr. Trimmings and his son, have been 
responsible for the progress in the quality of the outurn of this 
firm, and the former has introduced many patents and improve- 
ments and is still doing so after many years’ service with the 
firm. The outturn amounts to about six lakhs of goods in the • 
year, or about three-fifths of the total output of sports goods 
in Sialkot. This firm (Uberoi, Limited) is the only one that 
employs power machines and has been chiefly responsible for 
the great sfiides made by the industry in general. The export 
of sports goods to England has developed immensely during the 
ar when English industries were at a standstill, and Sialkot 
goods are now found in Japan, America, Australia, Africa, Meso- 
potamia and other countries, chiefly in the British Empire. 

Chaudhri Jhanda Singh, Uberoi, also proceeded to Engjaud 
in 1911 and introduced English methods and has adopted the- 
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trade name of Uberoi & Sons : there are some twenty other firms Sport* 
paying income-tax and numerous small workers and dealers. 

As regards materials, these are generally imported from 
England. English willow and ash, leather, gut, rubber, thread 
and even glue are imported ; Indian mulberry, shisham and 
golf-cdub woods, and Indian leather are also used. It is probable 
that some five thousand persons are engaged in the trade at 
Sialkot. 

Sialkot City lies on a thick layer of stiff yellow clay which Pottery, 
works up well and takes a good finish. The time-honoured 
potter’s wheel is still employed, but improvements have been 
intrduced by Messrs. Subhan and Aziz Din chiefly in the direction 
of glazing and colouring. There are now about fifty concerns 
of all sizes engaged in the industry and the work is often elaborate, 
though rough. There is room for a great development here 
by the introduction of modern methods, the present outturn 
being already Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 20,000 worth of goods per annum. 

These consist chiefly of tiles, jars, flower pots, tea sets, jdlis, 
and martbdns. The trade is practically all in the hands of Mu- 
hammadan Kashmiris. The pottery trade of Pasrfir is also 
promising and about 35 houses are engaged in it. The articles 
produced are only unglazed hdndis, gharras and jajirs — cooking 
pots and water-pots of small value. But the material used is 
good and the outturn large enough to bring in a good income 
to the workers. The handis are strong enough to stand fire 
•without cracking. The colouring clay comes from Satrah. 

Paper-making is a very ancient industry at Sialkot and the 
quality of the paper is excellent for hand-made stuff. It is now 
made from the unused parts of mill-made paper and is whiter, 
stronger and takes a better pobsh than jail -made paper. It is 
used chiefly for account books and manuscripts of the Koran. 

After a long period of depression under the competition of mill- 
made paper, the hand-made Sialkoti paper has begun to recover 
•vcith the world-shortage of the commodity. It is made in 
the suburbs mf Bangpura, Nekapura and Hiranpura, and the 
Aik Nala supplies plenty of water for the washing. It was known 
some six and-a-quarter centuries ago and was in great demand 
during the Mughal and Sikh regimes. There are now 42 factories 
employing 200 men against 82 factories wth 1,000 workers 
in 1895, and the income has declined from Rs. 75,000 to about 
Rs. 4,000 per annum : the workmen are usually Muhammadan 
Kashmiris and Awans. The price of the paper ranges from 
Rs. 16-4-0 per ream to Rs. 40 according to the quality. 
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There have been changes in the process of paper -making 
since the time of the previous Gazetteer : instead of using hemp, 
fibre, and gunny bags the makers now import paper cuttings 
(bur) from Lahore and other big cities for making pulp. The 
material is no longer pounded by the beam of the jandar, but is 
pressed by the feet. The pulp is then mixed with certain 
alkaloids and washed in the Aik stream. The clean pulp is put 
in a trough full of water. The material is then manipulated 
on square wooden frames. The sheets so formed are placed 
upon walls to dry and then rubbed with a shell which gives a 
glaze. Paper is generally manufactured during the winter 
months, the summer months being taken up in collecting material 
and preparing pulp. It is not made during the summer because 
it is said that the heat is too powerful and causes the paper to 
dry too rapidly and shrink and drop off the walls on which it is 
stuck up to dry. Besides it is liable to be spoilt by dust storms 
which are frequent during those months. 

The follow ng description of the koft or damascened 
work of Kotli Loharan was supplied for the last Gazetteer by 
ifr. .J. Lockwood Kipling : — 

“ The smiths and koftgars of Kotli Loharan, near Sialkot, 
produce a large quantity of caskets, shields, salvers, inkstands, 
and other articles of an ornamental character, in iron and steel, 
ornamented with fine patterns in gilt wire, rubbed into the sur- 
face of iron roughened to a uniformly toothed surface, with 
agate burnishers. 

“ The iron or steel are subsequently glued by a tempering 
heat. The greater part of these articles are in mere soft iron 
and not in the good fauldd, of which the best arms are made. 
The smiths practically design the forms of the articles, and the 
damasceners take what is given to them. It seems there will 
always be some demand for specimens of tfiis art for decorative 
purposes, but the supply is greatly in excess of it. When seen 
in quantities, the ware, owing to the minuteness and monotony 
of the designs, is very tiresome. Nor does it seem capable 
of extensive application. Practically the work is unsaleable 
in London or Paris as a regular article of trade — a fact which the 
poor koftgars are slow to recognise. The prices asked are usually 
much higher than the seller would take, and when it is sold at 
all, the profits are fairly high. The forging of a plate in soft iron 
is obviously no very elaborate business, and the cost of the 
slender gilt wire with which it is entrusted is small. But really 
choice pieces in which the'iron or steel is chiselled in foliated 
patterns in relief, or when the forging is intricate and there are 
many joints,, cannot be produced cheaply. There are not many 
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purchasers who can appreciate these differences at their true A-i/i or 

d»in«ioe»)e4 

value. 


Kojt work is considered as bound to fetch a higu price, no 
matter how cheaply it may be produced, and the makers are 
often disappointed in their expectations. A large proport'on 
of the articles shown at the Punjab Exhibition and of those sent 
to the Calcutta Exhibition of 1883-84 w'ere returned unsold, 
the prices being generally marked too high. At the latter ex- 
hibition, in order to give each maker a fair chance, the number of 
contributions from each was limited to six. Prom Kotli Loharan 
62 separate consignments Avere received. It is scarcely likely 
that tlrere are so manj'- separate and distinct workshops, nor 
was it thought desirable to inquire very closely into the authen- 
ticity of the names given. It is at least certain that there is ia 
this district a large number of men practising a craft which is 
not without lefinement and beautv. who are hard ))ut to it to 
live.” 


Kotli Loharan consists of two large villages of Lohars 
lying about five miles to the north-west of Sialkot. The kojt, 
or damascened work, alluded to in Mr. Kipling’s note, quoted 
above, is prepared by the better class of artisans. All kinds 
of articles for use and ornament are made, such as shields and 
arms, betel-nut cutters, knives, boxes, plates, -nkstands, and so 
on. The material used is iron, and gold and silver are used in 
inlaying. The iron is usually prepared by an ordinary smith, 
w'ho makes it over to the skilled workman. The latter first 
burns, and then polishes it when it is ready for damascening. 

This is done AAoth a steel pen. It is then heated to give a blue 
tinge to the carving. The gold or silver wire is then pressed 
into the scrolls with an iron pencil. The w'hole is again heated, 
and when cool is rubbed with a small pumice-stone. It is 
then dipped in an acid solution of dried unripe apricots, called 
kishta. and is again heated. It is then ready for the market. 

The Lohars of these villages, however, are now very well off, 
having earned large sums as armourers and shoeing-smiths 
.during the War. There are some twenty concerns which turn 
out manufactured articles of iron and steel, including swords, 
spear-heaus, gurkha knives (khukhris), razors, stirrups, etc. 

The workmanship is excellent in most cases. 

At Si41kot, besides the ordinary iron articles and steel tools ^[J*®** 
of every day use, there are excellent surgical instruments, knives, ' **’ 
scissors, etc., turned out by the two factories of Messrs. S. S. 

Uberoi & Sons and A. F. Ahmad & Co. A new industry has 
also sprung up Recently, of making steel and iron trunks, oflSce 
trays and cash-boxes : this noisy trade has invaded the centrad 
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•Other Bttei PEi’t of the town, near the Fort, and though the articles produced 

ertfctes. do jjot approach the quality of the wares of Messrs. Alibhoy 

Vallijee of Multan, they meet a brisk local demand. There are 
about 500 iron-workers at S'alkot. A certain amount of electro- 
plating is done at Sialkot and in the Islamabad muhalla of 
Pasrur, where brass spoons are plated and sold at Rs. 9 per 
dozen. 

w®od-work. The wood-work at Bialkot is chiefly carried on m the sports 
factories. In addition there is a fairly large manufacture of 
bed-legs (pdwd), native chairs ijptra), carts and tongas, and also 
bag-pipes. The bed-legs are usually lacquered and so are the 
chairs. Bag-pipes made here are in great demand in the Indian 
Army and are of ^ood quality. Tongas of good quality are turned 
out as required, and furniture is made by several firms, and by 
the Pioneer regiments stationed in Cantonments. In the villages 
is usually to be found a carpenter who can turn out articles 
needed by the rural population. But except in the Bajwat 
and towns, good carving is rarely met with. 

Cloth fabries fashndna industry of Kila Sobha Singh has declined 

“ from employing 200 men to only four shops, where chadars are 
woven in the summer from pashm (fine goats’ wool) imported 
from Amritsar. The decline in this trade is due to lack of material 
and to dislocation during the War. The present price of pashm 
is Rs. 160 per maund and about half of this is lost in the tedious 
• operations of cleaning, carding and sorting the wool. The finish- 

ed chadar of seers’ weight fetches about Rs. 30. 

At Bialkot silk cloth used to be made {susi, darydi), but this 
too has practically ceased. Instead, the women make pyjama 
strings-, anwar and woollen sweaters. There is also an active 
manufacture of cotton sheets (khaddar), bed-durries, cotton 
blankets (dotehi) and khes. The weavers are Arya Meghs, Jullahas 
and Barwalas. The cost of weaving these articles has gone up 
considerably of late years. 

Shawl-borders are made in 125 shops at Pasriir from cottou 
thread {purbi), with no admixture now of silk. The German- 
maoe borders killed the old trade, and the cheap cotton borders 
alone are turned out. Some 135 men are employed, working 
hand-looms, and there has been some revival of this industry 
since the War. The kani trade has stopped altogether, and so 
has that of neiodr. There are also few phulkdris now made at 
PasMr. 

Dyeing end CottOD cloth is dyed and printed at Pasriir. The best effects 

printing of are produced on the coarser fabrics, on khaddar, lihdf, jajjam, 

etc. 
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Bell-metal (kdnsi) Js prepared from copper and tin, in pro- BeU-metai. 
portion of one maund of copper to llj seers of tin (kali) : these 
metals are cut up into sinall pieces and melted together in a 
crucible {moga) which is placed in a clay furnace. The melted 
metal is drawn cff into ingots and coolea, and then heated and 
hammered into the required shape. The manufacture goes 
on at Daska and Kila ISobha Singh, the former tow'ii doing the 
heavier work. The Daska Thathiars work 30 forges (bhathi) for 
bell-metal, employing forty-three men : each forge requires eight 
men to work up three maunds of metal at a time, so it appears 
that the forges do not work simultaneously. At the last revision 
of the 'Gazetteer there were 16 bhathis employing 144 men : 
the present scarcity of labour accounts for the change. The 
vessels made at Daska are katords, thdls and tkdlis, weighing 
some 50 or 60 to the maund and the cost of manufacture amounts 
to Rs. 19 to Rs. 25 per maund, in addition to Rs. 80, the cost of 
the material. The vessels are sold from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per seer. 

There is also much work done in re-making old kdnsi utensils, 
at a cost of Rs. 40 to Rs. 120 per maund. There are also 13 shops 
at Daska of dealers (Kasera) in bell-metal vessels. The labour 
is well paid. At Kila Sobha Singh the bhathis are of half the 
capacity of those at Daska and turn out lighter vessels (kauls), 

320 of which go to the maund : the cost of labour is propor- 
tionately more, about Rs. 60 per mauna, in addition to the cost 
of the metal. There are eight shops employing 50 persons and 
the kauls are sold at Rs. 4-8-0 to Rs. 7 per seer. 

The manufacture of brass vessels is more elaborate. Brass-work. 
A clay model of the vessel to be made is first prepared and 
smeared over with a mixture of hemp-fibre and cowdung. A 
coating of wax is then given, and this again is covered over 
with four layers of stiffened clay. The mould is put in a wood 
fire, and the wax, when melted, runs out of a small hole in the 
bottom. The brass is then melted in a crucible, usually in the 
proportion of 6 seers of copper, 4 seers of zinc and 4| chittacks 
of borax. This is poured into a hole in the top of the mould, 
that at the bottom being carefully closed. When cold the mould 
is broken up and the vessel is turned on a lathe. Cast brass 
(bharth) is prepared in the same way as the ordinary brass, but 
the ingredients are 12 seers of copper, 10 seers of zinc, 11 chittacks 
of tin and 18 chittacks of borax. Cast brass is usually burnished 
with coarse hair. The price of a brass or bell-metal utensil 
varies with the weight and the amount of polish and carvings 

Brass-work is done chiefly at Kot Daska where there are 
Some 17 shops, at 9 of which sheet brass is used, and at the re- 
mainder casting is done. The trade at Kila Soba Singh, Zafar- 
w41 and Narowi.1 has practically vanished. The labour is paid 
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Br*»».wort. at fioiii aDDas 4 to annas 10 per seer for re-making old vessels 
of cast brass, and from Es. 10 to Es. 30 per maund for re-making, 
sheet-brass utensils. Brass vessels sell at Es. 1-13-0 to Es. 3 
per seer. The labourers are well-paid but not so highly as in 
the case of bell-metal. 


Ssricuitare. Bilk-woim rearing is more of a cottage industry than an art 

or manufacture, but mention of it should be made in this chapter. 
The industry is in its infancy, but already shows signs of promise. 
It was practised in the Bajwat but ceased there OAving to local 
quarrels, but has been continued at Charwa and Dhamthal in 
the Zafarwal Tahsil. At the two latter places the District Board 
has mulberry plantations covering 3| acres and also permits 
leaves to be taken from mulberry trech on its roadsides generally. 
Eggs are distributed by the Agricultural Entomologist at Lyallpur 
and some 65 ozs. of seed were given out in 1920, in Zafarwal 
Tahsil. The crop matures in April ard is sold in June: the pro- 
duce of 1920 was taken to Gurdaspur for sale and fetched 
Es. 1,951, on a yield of 8 maunds 24 seers of silk. Thirty-five 
families took the seed and earned cn an average Es. 51 nett. 
The silk rearers are mostly of the village artisan castes, including - 
ten Julahas, eight Kakkezais, with one or two of other tribes 
such as Dumna, Barwala, Faqh, etc. The quarrel in the BajM'dt 
was between landowners and kamins and can no doubt be settled 
the Bajwat is a promising tract where mulberry 'can be grown 
• eas'ly. Silk-rearing is also taught in nine primary schools. 

FMtory Sialkot is not classed as a factory town and there is only 

in uatnes. concem registered under the Act, namely, Messrs. Uberoi 

& Sons, Limited. It is, however, convenient to mention here 
that there are nine flour-mills, four saw-mills, and two ice 
factories employing power, and engines are found in various parts 
of the district for grinding corn. There are no power looms,, 
cotton ginning or pressing factories. About 150 persons are 
employed on power factories in Sialkot : the daily outturn is- 
estimated at 1,000 maunds of flour, 300 cubic feet of wood and 
300 cubic feet of ice. The hand looms in the city number 
about 260, turning out cotton durries and cotton and silk cloth. 
Chaprar is a centre for country cloth, made on hand looms, by 
Meghs and Julahas. 

Humeries. There are two tanneries in Sialkot, which are worked on 

rather antiquated methods. One is in Pindi Araian and the 
other in Tibba Kakran, and their outturn is about 60 hides and 
400 skins daily. 
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SECTION F. — Commerce and Trade. 

No statistics are available for the general trade of the dis- 
irict, but it is possible to form some idea of the growth of trade 
from the octroi returns of Bialkot City, which is the principal 
centre of commercial activity. In 1895 the Gazetteer recorded 
an annual average of Rs. 7 lakhs of all imports and Bs. 13| 
lakhs of all exports, while the average of the last three years in 
regard to imports of wheat onty amounted to over Rs. 28 lakhs, 
and the exports of the same commodity to Rs. 19 lakhs at least, 
with other grains valued at Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Wheat and barley are exported in large quantities to Raw'al- 
pinai, Calcutta and Karachi, particularly from Zafarw41 and 
Pasrur Tahsils ; the wheat is chiefly of the red variet.y, white 
wheat being chiefly used up in the city. Rice comes mostly 
from the canal-irrigated areas, most of w'hich will now go to 
Bheikhupura, but much is grown on ground flooded by mountain 
torrents : very little now' comes f)'om the Bajwat owing to the 
diversion of the Chenab. Raw sugar (gur) goes to Gujrat, 
Jhelum, Rawalpindi, Shahpur and Mianwali Districts, chiefly 
from the Darp circle near Narowal and Zafarwal. Potatoes 
are largely grown near Bialkot City and are taken by the 
military cantonments from Raw'alpindi and Peshawar to Quetta 
and also by Bombay and Burat. Cotton cloth and flurries go from 
Chaprar and Bialkot to Jammu State, Rawalpindi and Peshawar. 
Bialkot paper goes to many places ’n the Punjab : the town is 
also a big centre for hides and skins w'hich are exported to Bombay, 
Karachi and Calcutta. Tanning is done in the city and many 
villages, and the leather is used, up chiefly in the city, a small 
portion going to the North-West Frontier Province. Brass 
vessels go from Daska and Bialkot to Jammu and to the southern 
Punj-ab : brass inflators and cycle pumps made in Bialkot ' go 
to all parts of India. Iron and steel goods are also exported 
from the city and from Kotli Lohdran, including swords,- 
boxes, trunks, damascened work, surgical instruments, razors, 
knives, etc. The outturn of sports goods amounts to about 
ten lakhs of rupees worth annually and these go all over the world, 
and particularly to all parts of Imlia and to England. B.rg- 
pipes made by the Khuradis of the town are taken by regiments 
in many parts of India : wooden bed-legs and chairs go to Rawal- 
pindi and the canal colonies ; hand-fans, pyjama strings, bed- 
string and woollen sweaters are exported to the Punjab and th? 
North-West Frontier. 

Imports show a steady inn-ease an I incluie milbarry wood 
from Changa Manga for the sports industries, willow and other 
hill timber from Kashmir, coal from Bengal ani Dan lot ; white 
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buck, chrome a ad tanned leather from Cawnpore and Madras ^ 
shoes and boots from Cawnpore and Agra : caps and umbrellas 
from Bombay ; country soaj) from Meerut ; silk and cotton stock-- 
ings from Ludhiana ; raw cotton from Lyallpur, Chunian and 
Kasur ; grain from Gurdaspur and the canal colonies ; gram 
from Ferozepore, Shahpur and Gujranwala ; ghi from Jammu 
and Lala Musa ; sugar and spirits from Shahjahanpur and the 
United Provinces generallj' ; raw sugar from the same Province 
and Peshawar ; potatoes from the hills for seed ; tea from the^ 
ports ; indigo from Multan ; fruit, nuts and woollens from Kash- 
mir and Peshawar ; tobacco from the North-West Frontier, 
Attock District, Gujrat and the canal colonies ; hemp and drugs 
from Jammu. 

The sea-borne imports consist chiefly of sports goods and 
materials from England ; silk and cotton cloth from Japan and 
England ; sugar from Java ; cane for sports goods from Sumatra, 
ana kerosine oil from Burma, America and England. 

SECTION G. — Means of Communication. 

The linos within the Sialkot District, which are all part of the 
North-Western Eailway 6 feet 6 inches gauge system, consist of 
the following : — 

(1) The branch line from Wazirabacl to Sialkot from a 

point betweer Sodhia Kopra and Begowal stations- 
to the frontier of the Jammu State. 

(2) The section beyond Sialkot to Jammu Tawi. 

(3) Sialkot-Narowal Eailway. 

(1). — Is a State-owned Une and was opened for traffic on the' 
1st January 1884 when it formed part of the Punjab-Northern 
State Eailway. 

On the 1st January 1886 the Punjab Northern State Eaily 
way along with the Indus Valley, the Sind, Punjab and Delhi 
Guaranteed Eailway Company, the Eastern Section, Sind Sagar, 
and the Southern Section, Sind-Pishin State Ea’lways were 
incorporated into one undertaking under the name of the North-- 
W-estern Eailway. 

(2). —The portion of this section from Sialkot to Suchetgarh 
belongs to the State, and from Suchetgarh to Jammu Tawi to the 
Kashmir Darbar. These tw'o sections were opened for traffic on 
the 15th of March 1890. The distance from Sialkot to Suchet- 
garh is 9-08 miles and from Suchetgarh to Jammu Tawi, which- 
is the section owned by the Kashmir Durbar, 16 ‘01 miles. 
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(3). — This railway is owned by a private company of which . 

Messrs. Killick Nixon & Co. are the agents. The line is 88'15 
miles in length, of which the section from Sialkot to Kila Sobha 
Singh was opened for traffic on the 10th November 1915, a dis- 
tance of 27 '15 miles, and the section Kila Sobha Smgh to Naro- 
wa! on the 10th January 1916, length 11 miles. Th’S line 
is also worked by the North-Wetsern Eailway Administration 
at a percentage of the gross earnings for which the w'hole of 
the North-Western Railway, including the Sialkot-Narowal 
section, is worked subject to a maximum of 50 per cent. 


A detailed estimate has been prepared for the extension of Projected 
the Sialkot-Narowal Railway up to Shahdara, a distance of 48-8 
miles. The terms on which capital is to be subscribed through 
the agency of Messrs. Killick Nixon and Co. have not yet finally 
been settled. It is anticipated, however, that certain proposals 
regarding the interest to be guaranteed which have been put 
forward by Messrs. Killick Nixon & Co. will be agreed to by the 
Government of India, and if so, there is likelihood of the line 
being constructed very shortly. This line will run almost parallel 
with the River Ravi throughout its length in the Sialkot 
District. 


There has been no famine in the district since the railway 
was made, and the world prices of all goods now have their full 
effect here owing to the railways and this is seen in the extra- 
ordinary rise discussed in Chapter II-B. There is no great 
change in language and religion traceable to the action of rail- 
ways, but they have of course played their part in the general 
diffusion of the English tongue and of that scepticism wdiich 
follows in the wake of education. 


Inflnenee oi 
r ailways. 


The roads of the district radiate chiefly from Sialkot, with 
minor centres at Daska, Pasrur and Zafarwal. They are all 
uijmetalled with the exception of the lengths (1) from Sialkot 
to the Gujranwala border in the direction of Wazirabad (managed 
by the Public Works Department), 21 miles, (2) from Sialkot to 
Pasrur, 17 miles, (3) from Sambrial rid Daska to Nandipur on 
the Gujranwala border, 21 miles, (4) from Sialkot towards 
Jammu, miles ; and short roads at various places, amounting 
to 10 miles in all. The District Board manages all roads which 
are not under the Public Works Department or Canal Department 
or within municipal areas. The main lines go (1) from Sialkot 
to Daska (for Gujranwala), (2) towards Eminabad (for Lahore), 
(3) towards Amritsar (a) via Pasrur and Raya ana (h) another 
line via Pasrur and Narowal, (4) towards Gurdaspur via Philora 
and Dhamthal with a branch towards Batala. On the north 
of Sialkot three roads lead to the Chenab ferries for the Bajwat, 
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Beads. 


Ferries. 


A cross road goes from Wazfrabad via Daska to Pasrui and on 
to the Batala road, another line runs along the eastern and 
southern boundaries front Sialkot to Nakhnal, thence to Zafar- 
wal, Narowal and Raya for yhahdara, while a thira road goes 
across from Wazirabad via Ghartal in Daska Tahsil, through 
Bhallowali, Badiana, Chawinda to Zafarwal, thence for Shakar- 
garh. 

The Upper "Chenab Canal also provides a road for motorists 
down the left bank and a boundary road along the right bank 
for carts, etc., as far as Nandipur and on the Nokhar branch 
are similar facilities. On the Raya branch there is a boundary 
road fnd a motor road to Mehta Shuja, both on left bank. 

The district roads are usually in poor condition owing to the 
floods that cross the uistrict from the Jammu hills. 

The actual lengths of road managed by the various authori- 
ties are — - 


Autlioiity. 

Metalled miles. 

L’l.metalled niil?!#. 

Pub'.ic Works Department 

... i .* 21 

! 742 

l>iffrict B<'.ard ... 

... 1 t6 


"Caool Departmmi 


88 

Hvsniciralitiet 

14 

3 


The Chenab River is navigable by the ordinary flat-bottomed 
boats (kisti or bjri) the loads of which range according to class 
from 100 to 250 maunds. The river is navigable throughout 
the year, but lighter burdens are carried during the summer on 
account of floods. Since the opening of the Head Wor'ks of the 
Upirer Chenab Canal at Marala the boats at the ferries below 
the weir cannot ply during the winter for want of water. In 
this season travellers wade across the river. The mooring 
places and ferries, which are all managed by the Smlkot Distrmt 
Board, are shown below 



Name of ferry. 


Miles from point ai 
ahicb river enters 
district 

Pnl 


j 

13 

Kboja Cbak 


i 

JL*- 

lieli 



19 

Oangn'al 



21 

Kan 



24 



... j 

10 

Kalawal 


! 

3o 

Blinkhriali 

«•» 


40 

Sodhra 

••• ... 

... 

41 


Numbe: of loats k^'pt up. 


4 
6 

b 

9 

0 

6 

10 

5 
0 
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The aumber of boatmen at each ferry varies W’th the season 
of the year. The men and boats a,re provided by contractors, 
vho take the ferries under separate annual leases and in return 
for monthly payments to the District Board are invested with the 
right to collect the ferry dues. The immediate controlling 
staff consists of a darogha and a staff of eight peons. The 
ferry dues vary from 1 pie to Rs. 2 according to the animal or 
article carried. 

The Ravi ferries are all in tlie hands of the districts across * 

the river ; there are five such ferries, all in the Raya Tahsil. 

Boats do not ply above Mirowal inThe cold weather. 

Postal Arrangements. 

Tables 31 and 32 in the statistical volume sliow the number Poit»i «r. 
of post and telegraph offices and their working. The develop- 
ment since 1895 has bcoji immense. There is a Head Office of 
2nd class at Sialkot Cantonment with 33 sub-offices and 130 
brancd) offices : the details of these are given in the schedule 
attached to j\Iap III of this volume. Table 32 shows that letter 
mail articles received for delivery have quadrupled, while issues 
and payments of money orders have increased ten-fold and seven- 
fold, respectively, since the last revision of the Gazetteer. An 
extension of the telegraph system is hoped for hi the near fu- 
ture to include the Narowal Railway generally and Zafarwal. A 
telephone exchange will, if conditions permit, be established at 
Sialkot next year. 

SECTION H.— Famines. 

"T^ie liability of the country to famine in times past is illus- Ftnun«k 
trated by iMr. Prinsep in the report upon his first settlement. 

He enumerates four severe famines as having occurred between 
1783 and 1861. The first was the well-known San ChdUs famine, 
which is also locally known as the Cha Topia famine, from the 
high price of food. It lasted for three years, for two of which 
there was no rain. The price of grain rose first to six seers, and at 
last to If seers per rupee. Numbers of people are said to have 
fled to Kashmir, and there was great mortality throughout the 
country. The next famine was in A.D. 1812 (Sambat 1869). 

It is known as the Das Maha (“ ten-months ”) famine. IVheat 
on this occasion sold at 6|, and bajra at 8 seers per rupee. The 
third took place in A.D. 1843 (Sambat 1890). It lasted six 
months, and at its height wheat sold at 8 to 10 seers per rupee. 

The fourth was famine of 1861. In the famine of 1869-70, the 
district did not sufl'er severely ; it was not indeed affected other- 
wise than by the presence of considerable numbers of immigrants 
from Bikaner and elsewhere, for whom work was provided in 

k2 
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Ftninet. levelling part of the old fort within the walls of Sialkot. In 
1878-79, though there was not a famine, there was scarcity and 
much distress in parts of the district, epecially the Zafarwal 
and Eaya Tahsils. There was at the same time a severe famine 
I aging in Kashmir, and large numbers of immigrants from there 
had to be relieved. Wheat rose to 10 seers per rupee, hazdr 
houses were established at several localities, and some relief 
“ works started. 

The above account shows, when compared with present 
day facts, how prices have changed. The ordinary bazar rates 
now are 8 seers for wheat dnd gram and 12 seers for barley. 
Moreover, Mr. Boyd in his Settlement Report of 1013-14 was 
able to observe that the district is generally speaking a fairly 
secure tract owing to its good average rainfall. He has, however, 
compiled a careful scheme for suspensions and remissions of the 
land revenue. The spring harvest is the principal harvest and 
it seldom fails. Except after a bad kharif, it has seldom been 
necessary to suspend revenue in the rabi. But from time to 
time suspensions are necessary in a large number of villages, 
in circles which are insufficiently protected by irrigation. The 
central tract, consisting of the Bharrari, Pasriir, and western , 
Cnarwa-Jatatar circles, is the most insecure part of the district. 
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CHAPTER III.— Administrative. 

SECTION A. — Administrative Divisions. 

The present boundary of the district towards Jammu was 
laid down in 1847 after the cession of Jammu to Raja Gulab 
Singh by Major Abbott, acting for the Sikh Darbar under the 
British Agency. At the original partition of the newly-acquired 
province into districts, the whole upper portion of the Rechna 
Doab, including the present districts of Sialkot and Gujranwala 
except Bajwat, the Shakargarh Tahsil of Gurdaspur, and the Sha- 
rakpur Tahsil of Lahore, were included in one distnet, having 
its headquarters at Wazirabad upon the Chenab. In 1850, 
however, after the revenue survey, the old district was broken 
up, and its area formed into two districts, those of Gujranwala 
and Sialkot. At the same time the Tahsil, of Raya, then having 
its headquarters at Narowal, was made over to Amritsar. In 
1856 the area of Sialkot was further reduced by the transfer of 
its north-eastern corner, the Shakargarh Tahsil, to Gurdaspur, 
In 1858 the small tract of Bajwat, trans-Chenab, was transferred 
from Gujrat to Sialkot, and in April 1867 the district assumed 
its present proportions by the retransfer of the Raya Tahsil, 
by which addition its boundary was again extended to the Ravi. 

• At the time of Mr. Prinsep’s first settlement, which was completed 
in 1858, the district, as then formed, was divided mto the four 
tahsils of Sialkot, Zafarwal, Pasrur and Daska, each with two 
parganas and containing in all 1950 estates with an area of 
1,487 squaie miles. Further details are given in the Settlement 
Report of 1863. This arrangement continued until 1867, the 
only intermediate change being the addition of the Bajwat 
pargana to the Sialkot Tahsil. On the retransfer of the Raya 
■Tahsil to Sialkot, the sub-divisional arrangement ivas modified 
by the absorption of the Daska Tahsil into the tahsils of Sialkot 
and Pasrur,' the pargana of Sambrial going to Sialkot, and that 
of Daska to Pasrur. The same number of tahsils was thus 
retained with a modification of the three each being 

in Sialkot and Pasrur, one m Raya, and two in Zafarwal : the 
number of estates was increased to 2,317 and the area to 1,969 
.square miles. 

An important change occurred again in 1881 when, with the 
Increase of revenue work, it was found necessary to re-establish 
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the Da&ka Tahsil in its former limits. So there were estab-- 
lished five tahsils as follows : — 


Tahsil. 

Estates. 

Area in Eqnarc miles. 

Sialkot 

6S1 

431 

Das.k'i 

311 j 

356 

Pdsrnr 

1 

473 i 

1 391 

Eaya 

491 

487 

Zafarwil 

j 

S34 

1-0 i 


Since the construction of the U 2 )per thenab Canal in 1912^ 
it has been found necessary to reduce the size of the Gujranwala 
District and make a new 'district of Sheikhupura. In these 
arsangements 180 square ncles of terrtorj have been transferred 
from Daska and Pasriir Tahsils fo'Gujranwala, and 227 square 
miles will shorth- go from the Raya Tahsil to Sheikhupura. 

The final constitution of the district will be as follows : — 


Tabs’i. 

A^ea in square miles. 

.Vumber of estates. 

i 

Number cf zaila. 

Zafanral 

3'9 

619 

1 

1 

18 

Pasrur ,,, ,«• 

410 

589 

14 

Daska ... 

341 

317 

13 

Sialkot 

434 

6-1 

18 

Total District 

J,574 

2,246 1 

62 


Table 38 of Volume B gives the distribution list of Govern-- 
ment officers with village officials and Honorary Magistrates. 
One Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge will be transferred to 
Sheikhupura District when it is completed, and there will also 
be a transfer of the staff of the tahsil headquarters of Raya, 
and a large section of the village revenue staff and \dllage officials. 
The future boundary of the district is shown on the maps at the 
end of this volume. 
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The district is for executive and revenue puiposes subordi- 
nate to the Commissioner of Lahore ; the Deputy Com 
missioner is in general direct charge and there is no 
sub-division. The district staff is that of an oruinary Punjab 
district, with the Deputy Commissioner as District Magistrate, 
Collector ana Registrar, a District and Sessions Judge, a 
Superintendent of Police, and a Civil Surgeon who is Superin- 
tendent of the Jail. The Collector controls the Land Revenue 
staff, Tncomc-tax (in regard to which he has appellate 
powers as Commissioner), Excise, and the village revenue staff. 
The District Magistrate controls the other Magistrates and exer- 
cises enhanced powera under section 30 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure : he exercises general supervision over the 
Police in regard to crime and is primarily responsible for keeping 
the peace. The Registrar has final appellate powers over the 
Sub-Registrars. The Deputy Commissioner also can solemnise 
Christian marriages, and he is at present Chairman of the District 
Board and President of the Bialkot Municipality. 

The office of the Deputy Comm'ssioner is under a Superin- 
tendent, and is divided into several branches — English Office, 
Vernacular Record Room, Vernacular Office, Treasury and the 
Nazarat. There is a separate copying agency, managed by a 
pensionable agent. The Vernacular Record Room and the Copy- 
ing Agency are in charge of the Treasury Officer and the Nazarat 
of another Extra Assistant Commissioner. The English and 
Vernacular Offices are more directly controlled by the Deputy 
Commissioner through his Superintendent. 

The revenue staff under the Collector consists of the Reve- 
nue Assistant, Avho also is a Magistrate of the 1st class. Under 
him come the Tahsildars and their Naibs, who also are Magis- 
trates, a Sadr Kaniingo with his assistant, five Office Kanungos, 
a Special Kaniingo for judicial cases, and a number of field 
Kanungos, who supervise the village accountants (pcdivdris). 
There are also the usual tahsil and sub-treasury staffs. The 
appointment and dismissal of Zaildars, Inamdars, and village 
headmen rests with the Collector, except that where there 
is no dispute the Revenue Assistant appoints Larnbardars. 
Village autonomy is a thing of the past, but many disputes are 
settled locally by the headmen and Zaildars, especially as re- 
garas soldiers’ petitions. 

Income-tax is assessed by an Extra Assistant Commissioner 
appointeu for Sialkot and Gurdaspur Districts, with powers of 
Collector, and appeals go to the Deputy Commissioner in case of 
incomes below Rs. 10,000, and beyond that to the Commissioner 
of Lahore. 
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iieneiri The Eeveoue Assistant, besides being in general charge of 

.arrangements, work, is also the Electoral Officer and the Excise Officer. 

Electoral business is done through the local bodies for urban 
areas and through the revenue staff for rural tracts. Excise 
is worked through an Excise Inspector with four Sub-Inspectors 
and one clerk. Census comes once only in ten years and is also 
managed by the Eevenue Assistant. 

There is an Additional District Magistrate with enhanced 
powers under section 30 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
who acts for the Deputy Commissioner when the latter leaves 
the station ; the Treasury Officer has first class powers as a Magis- 
trate, and so have the Subordinate Judges who are expected 
to do executive work when necessary. There is now also a 
probationary Extra Assistant Commissioner with 2nd class 
powers. ^ 

There are two first class Honorary Magistrates at Sialkot, 
and a Bench of six Honorary Magistrates with 2nd class powers : 
■there is one Honorary Magistrate in Eaya Tahsil and one in 
Pasrur with second class powers, and two in Daska Tahsil of the 
third class. The three second class Honorary Magistrates are 
also Honorary Civil Judges. 

The Eeg’’strar is assisted by a Joint Eegistrar who also works 
ias Sub-Eegistrar with four others in the tahsils and the Canton- 
■ment Magistrate : the Tahsildars are also ex-officio Joint Sub- 
Eegistrars and can relieve the Sub-Eegistrars when they go on 
leave. 

The District and Sessions Judge hears appeals from first 
• class courts in the district and can pass sentence of death. 
He is also Additional Sessions Judge for the Wazirabad Tahsil 
of the Gujranwala district. He has under him one Senior 
and two Junior Sub-Judges, and four Munsifs all doing civil 
w'ork only : except that the Sub-Judges (who are Extra Assistant 
•Commissioners) can be called upon to do criminal and executive 
work when necessary ; and there are three Honorary Civil 
Judges. The other officials do no civil cases 

The Superintendent of Police has an Assistant Superintendent 
under him, while one City Inspector and three Circle Inspectors 
.supervise the work of the station house officers (Sub-Inspectors 
or Thanaddrs) and their subordinates. The Superintendent is res- 
ponsible for all matters of discipline, training, etc., to the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Central Eange, and to the District 
Magistrate for the general w'orking of the force, in regard to 
crime. 
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The following is a list of the officers who have had civil 
charge of the district in the capacity of Deputy Commissioner 
since the annexation : — 


Xame. 

1 

From 

To 

Mr. Jolin Inglis ... 

18th January 1851 

i 

Nov'eraber 1856. 

Captain R G. Taylor 

December 1856 

Not known. 

Mr. H. Monckton 

Not known ... 

July 186;. 

Captain W. K, Elliot 

July 1857 ... 

26th March 1858. 

1 

Mr. E. A Prinsep 

27th March 1858 

2ntli September 1859. 

Captain H. B. Unnatcn 

27th September 1850 

10th April 1861. 

Mr. I. W. McNabb 

nth April 18-51 

17th June 1863. 

■Sir A. H. Lawracce 

18th June 1838 

18th August 1863. 

Mr. J. W. McNabb 

19th August 1863 

15rh February 1834. 

Mr. H. E. Parkins 

16th February 1864 

24th August 1864. 

Captain Forster 

25th August 1864 _ 

29th September 1864. 

Major T. W. Mercer ... 

29th September 1864 ». 

1st September 1865. 

^Lieutenant P. M. Birch ... 

Ist September 1866 

September 1835. 

Jtfajor T, W. Mercer ... 

Ist October 1865 

1st April 1867. 

!Mr. J. Lepd Griffin 

l.t April 1867 

Itt June 1867. 

Major T..W. Mercer 

1st June 1867 

12tb March 1869.* 

Major F. J. Millar ... 

13th March 1869 

14th March 1870. 

Major C. V. Jenkins 

16th March 1870 ... j 

6th February 1878. 

Mr. G. Smyth 

7th February 1878 ... | 

9th April 1878. 

Mr. F. P. Beachcroft 

loth April 1878 ... j 

27tb November 1878. 

Lientenant-Colonel F. M. Birch 

28th November 1878 

10th October 1-179. 

Mr. F. P. Beachcroft 

11th October 1879 

6th January 1880* 

Mr, T. W. Smyth 

7th January 1880 

18th March 1880. 

Mr. F. P. Beachcroft 

19th March 1880 

18th January 1881. 

jLieutenant-Colenel F. M. Birch 

19th January 1881 

8th May 1881, 

Mr. F. P. Beachcroft ... 

9th May 1881 

>th August 1881. 

Lieutenant-Colonel F, M. Birch 

5th August 1881 ... j 

>th June 1881. 
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Name. 

From 

To 

Major J, B. Hutchinson ... ,,, 

6th June 1S83 

, 26th Noveinl er 1883. 

Captain P. M. P.irch 

26th Xovenibcr 1883 

j 9th September 1S81. 

Mr. M. G. Hughes 

9th September 1884 

16th October 1884. 

Colonel F. M. Birch 

i5th Octteber 1884 

1 

' 18tb Ni vember 1^85. 

Baron Bentinck „ 

18th November 1885 

1 

12th January 18S6. 

Major A. S. Roberta 

I3th January 1886 

19th August 1887, 

Mr. L. W. Dane 

2C(h August 1887 

19th October 1887. 

Major A. S. Roberts ... • ... 

20th Oitober 1887 

26th March 1888. 

Major .1. A. L Montgomery 

26tli March 1888 

31st August 1890, 

Captain J. R. Dunlop-.’^'mitk 

1st September i8?0 

27th November 1890. 

Major J E. llcntgoniory 

28th November 1890 

31st May lSf2. 

Mr, J. F Connolly 

1st June 1892 

31st Octfber 1892, 

Major J. A, L Montgomery 

1st November 1892 

26th July 1693. 

Mr. A. E. Martineau 

26th Ju’y 1893 ... j 

16th August 1893. 

Colonel J. A. L. Montgomery 

16th August 1893 ... 

6th April 1894. 

Lientenant M. IV. Douglas ... 

7th August 1894 

4th December 1894. 

Ma^jor F. W. Kgerton ,,, 

4th December 1S94 ,,, 

21st March 1897. 

Mr. H. S. Smith 

22nd -March 1897 

20th July 1897. 

• 

Lieutenant J. ff. Cro^thivaite 

21st July 1897 

5th October 1897. 

Major F. \V. Egf rton ... ... ( 

5th October 1897 

25th February 1898. 

Lieutenant A C. Elliott ... ... ; 

26th February 1898 

ICth .M»y 1893. 

Hiwan Bahadur Sodhi Hakam Singh ... ] 

nth May 1898 

16th May 1893. 


Mr. A. J. W, Kitcbin 

17th Mi y 1898 

9th August 1898, 

Mr. H, P. Tollint n 

Hth iugmst 189S 

23rd October 1898. 

Di'van Bahadur .Sodhi Hukau Singh 

24tli October 1898 

30th November 1898. 

Mr. C. F. Bntibury 

lit December 1898 

' Slst October 1899* 

Mr. B. H. Bird 

1st November 1899 

16th December 1899. 

Captain C. M. Dallas 

17th December 1899 

3l8t October 1900. 

Rai Bahadur Sodhi Hnkam Singh, 
Diwan Pahadur. 

1st November ICOO 

Sth November 1900. 
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Name. 


From 


of 

tr ict offle«n> 


Tu 


Mr. U. P. Tolliuton 
Mr. C. W. Loxton 
Mr. H. P. Tol’.inton 
Bai Sahib La!a Arjaa Das 
Mr H P. Tollintoii 
Mr. R. Sykra ... 

Mr. S. M. Jac jb 

Mr. J. F. Connolly 

Mr. H. Harcourt 

Mr. E. Q, F. Abraham 

liieutenant-ColoBcl F. Popbam Youn? 

Mr. J. A Ferguson 


lijtb November 1900 
9tb July 1902 
23;(1 September 1902 
20th June 19C4 
::i.th July 1901 
4th December 190 fc 
ITtli llarcli 190S 
7lb April l<J0d 
27th April 1911 

3rd May Ibll 

I 

26th Ar.guA 1911 
1th July 1912 


8th July 1‘ 02. 

22nJ Septc.tbrr 1902. 

19th June 1904. 

19th July 1904. 

Srd December 19C4. 

16th Manli 1908. 
i 

j 6th April 19o8. 

I 26th Ap-;i 1911 
I 2nd May 1911. 

25th August 1911. 

3rd July 1912. 

21st Octobe.- 1912. 


Lieutenant -Culoiid F. Popbam Y'oung 

• 

, 22na October 1912 

. j 5th A'ay 19 3. 

Mr. B. n. Thomson 


‘ 6th May 1913 

i 

... 6tli November 1913. 

Mr. E. B. Abbott 


Tth November 1913 

... 25tli July 1915. 

Mr. D. J. Boyd 


26th J uly 1915 

... 2Hb August 1915. 

I 

Mr, E. K, Abbott 


26tb August 1913 

... j 14th August 1917. 

La'.a Koaho 1,'as 


15th August 1917 

1 

... 25th September 1917 

Mr. E. B. Abbott 


25tb September 1917 

... 14th April 1918. 

Lala Kesho Das 


loth Ap.il 1913, 

.. j 13th May 1918. 

Mr. A. J. \V. Kitchhg C.I E. 


14tli May 191S 

.. 1 28th May 191 J. 

Mr. M. Harrison 


29th May 1918 

1 

.. ' 16th Jiiiie ]9]8, 

Mr. C. F. Usborne 


17th June 1918 

j 4th April 1919. 

Mr. Shecpdi’uks 


4th -April 1919 

1 

.. 1 25th JuLe 1919. 

M. Aralnnllah Khan 


25th June 1919 

. July 19J9. 

Pandit OirJhari 1 al 


9th July 1919 

4^b August 1919. 

Mr. H. B. Trevaski-, U.B.E, 


1th August 1919 

.. 5th January 1920. 

Mr. H. Fyson ... 

' 1 

5th .Ttnauy 1920 

.. T 0 Ja'.e. 
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SECTION B. — Civil and Criminal Justice. 

OlTlljMtice. The district has a bad name for litigation, but the totals of 
civil suits instituted since 1890 show a substantial decrease. In 
1919 the total of 9,803 regular suits is still large for the district, 
and represents an ircrease of 10 per cent over the previous 
year as compared with 1918. There, was a very large rise in the 
number of money suits brought by bankers against agriculturists, 
and particularly in their value, namely, from Es. 9^ lakhs to 
Es. 23 lakhs. The reason for this is to be found perhaps in 
the increased ability of the zamindar to pay, owing to high 
prices of agricultural produce, and also no doubt in the fact 
that vith the rise of agricultural banks the money-lender finds 
his business gone and collects all the debts he can before he 
m'’grates to the towns. The boom in trade at Sialkot also 
caused congestion in the town and an increase of suits for 
house-property followed. Matrimonal suits also went up by 26 
per cent, owing to the increased value of women and the 
domestic disturbances due to the absence of soldiers on service. 
Of the large number of suits instituted, only 23 -7 per cent were 
contested and of these 80 per cent were decided in favour of the 
plaintiffs. The value of decrees under execution amounted to 
over ten lakhs of rupees, of which a little over one-quarter was 
collected, only one-seventh of this being paid in voluntarily. Of 
202 applications for insolvency as many as 90 were rejected and 
only 21 granted. Small Cause Court powers were exercised by 
four Munsifs and by the Cantonment Magistrate, and the 
period of donation is reduced in such cases by about one-half 
of that taken in ordinary suits : advantage of this procedure was 
taken in 2,443 cases, or about one-fifth of the total litigation. 
Appellate powers are wielded by the District Judge and Senior 
Sub-Judge who disposed of 623 cases, in over one-half of which 
the orders of the lower courts were confirmed. 

The constitution of the courts has been described in Sec- 
>■*»'»• tion A of this Chapter. Except for a fall in 1917 and 1918, the 
criminal cases brought to trial show a large increase on the figures 
' of 1890, and but very little difference since 1902. Theft cases 
decreased very much up to 1911, but since that year the figures 
for this class of crime increased enormously and have only been 
diminished in 1920 after stringent measures taken against members 
of criminal tribes. There has lately been a large rise in cases under 
Penal Code, sections 363, 366, 498, namely, cases of abduction and 
enticement of women. The presence of the Jammu border close 
by, with the fact that enticement of a married woman is not an 
extraditable offence, makes it very easy to steal wives and ex-- 
tremely difficult to trace them. On the other hand, murders are 
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comparatively rare and offences against public tranquillity have 
diminished very much since 1917. Cases of dacoity are at pre- 
sent on the increase and compare unfavourably since 1916 with 
the years before that, and those of hurt with aggravating cir- 
eumstances have been much more numerous since 1911 than in 
previous years, in spite of the much more frequent use of the 
security sections (for keeping the peace) of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code. Security for good behaviour is now more rarely 
taken than previous to 1917, and the fluctuations of the figures- 
under this section seem to follow those of theft cases. There is a 
large amount of cattle stealing near thePavi River, owing to the 
presence of Avaste lands and the proximity of other districts, and 
since the rvalue of cattle has increased this pursuit has become 
very profitable. 

Registration of all kinds of documents was high up to 1000-01 Registration, 
and since that year has increased from about 4.300 to over 7,000 
in 1919. The outstanding feature of the figures for the latter 
year was the enormous rise in value of property transferred by 
registered deeds, from Rs. 88| lakhs in 1918 to Rs. 64 lakhs in 
1919. This Avas chiefly due to the trade boom in Sialkot coupled 
udth the rise in land values generally, and the fact that the better 
prices of agricultural produce has enabled the richer landowners 
to take over lands of poorer zamindars aaRo Avere unable to meet 
the losses caused by bad harvests. Ninety-se\’en per cent of 
registered deeds are concerned AA'ith immovable property. The 
Deputy Commissioner is the Registrar and exercises general con- 
trol over the registering officers and is the final court of ajrpeal 
from then’ orders : he is assisted in the work of supeiwision by 
Bhai Charat Singh, retired Extra Assistant Commissioner and 
Sub-Registrar of Sialkot. The other Sub-Registrars are the 
Cantonment Magistrate, Chaudhri Iltaf Ali of Pasriir, S. Ran- 
dhir Singh of Daska, Bhai Natha Singh of Raya, and Chaudhri 
Ghulam Mustafa Khan of Zafai’AA'al, and the Tahsildars as Joint 
Sub-Registrars — eleven officers in all. 

SECTION C.— Land Revenue. 

Village Comvmnities and Tenures. 

In the previous Gazetteer an attempt Avas made to tabulate village 
the varieties of tenure then existing in this district. The 
figm’es are not of very much value. It Avas remarked that *°'^**’' 
it is in most cases impossible to class a village satisfactorily village 
under any one of the ordinarily recognized tenures ; the 
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primary subdivision of rights between the main subditisions 
of the village following one form, while the interior distribution 
among the several proprietors of each of the subdivisions follow 
another form, which itself often varies from one subdivision 
to another. The classificaticn is supposed to be mainly based 
on the system according to which each member of tire village 
community is responsible for pajmient of the revenue assessed. 
But in the re-assessment of 1892-93 the owners of the majority 
of the estates, hitherto described as pattiddr'i, agreed to distribute 
the revenue by differential roil rates according to possession, 
stipulating at the same time that the adoption of this system 
should not be held to invalidate any other rights and privileges 
they might enjoj’ under a faitiddri tenure. The tendency in 
this district, a^ elsewhere, has been for communal proprietor- 
. ship to change info individual, and there are now only a very 
few estates held on a perfect j}atiiddri tenure. 

Mr. Prinsep m 1865 thus discussed the origin and groAvth of 
village constitutions in Sialkot : — 

“ Generally speaking, the theory of tenure may he describ^jJ as at one 
time or other coming under one of the following stages : — (1) the patriar- 
chal, or landlord ; (2) the communal, or joint-stock ; (3) the divided, regu- 
lated by ance.strfd shaves : (4) the divided, regulated by customary shares ; 
(5) tim accidental, regulated by possession. I know i o better way of 
showing the transition from one stage to another, and the causes which 
produce it, than by giving the follow'ing illustra.tion : — The founder of a 
village secures a property by purchase, grant, appropriation or conquest. 
He has a family of six sons : he holds it all himself. This represents the 
first period, and corresponds with the pure landlord system. At his death, 
the six sons being connected by a strong tie, hold the property in common. 
These sons too prtfer to maintain the joint interest in this form. Land is 
abundant, revenue is taken in kind ; they have no differences to occasion 
any necessity fur report to division ; so the communal system is maintain- 
ed intact, the interest of each brother or shareholder being regulated by 
the laws of inheritance. In course of time, as population increases 
and with it the demand for land, dissensions begin; The descendants of 
one son have been cultivating less — those of another more — than the shares 
which regulate the division of profits. To prevent future disputes, th" 
estate is divided according to those law's of inheritance, and here we come 
to the third type. As generation succeeds generation and the country 
is subject to ch.'i ge of rule, stress of seasons and ivceidents occur leading 
to hardship to individual co-partners ; some die off, others leave the vil- 
lage ; some get involved in difficulties, others mortgage their properties ; 
it can be conceived that mutations would follow, which would increase the 
holdings of some ; while others being unable or unwilling to succeed lapsed 
shares, additional reasons v\ould come in to disturb possessio i and resort 
to th‘? law i’l times when little attention w'as paid to right, and the in- 
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fluential could generally do'as they pleased. In such a state of thing= it 
is easy to see ho^v ancestral shares ^^ould die out, and cv.stoirUrt/ 
shares tal<e their place, which would agree with the land actually held by 
each co-partner. Villages of this class would represent the fourth type. 
Ultima.tely adl resort to shares dies out : there may hav‘" been money settle, 
ment in former days ; poverty may hare driven out the old proprietors 
wJio may have been succeeded by cultivators located oy the kdrddr : the 
land may lie near a large town and have got so valuable as to have utterly 
changed hands ; or if still belonging to th- old brotherhood, owing to 
distress, misrule, and a hundred causes, they found it their best interest 
to make each man’s occupancy the rule of his interest in the estate ; or men 
of different castes mav have become owners by original or subsequent 
appropriation whatev, r was the cause, th re is no trace of any kind of 
shares, the village cust. m is to throw the liabilities on the total area culti- 
vated by each person. This takes us into the last stage. Generally, it is 
owing to some accident or defect in succession that this tenure may bo 
attributed, so I have termed it tlv^ accidental stage. Under the classifi- 
caiion usually prescribed, the two first would compiise all tenures hold 
in common, known as zani'inddri, or what is popularlj termed shaniildi 
or sdnji in this district. The third and fourth would fake in pnttiddri 
whether (perfect) completely divided, or (imperfoc*) i" which some land 
actually held by the brotherhood was for7nally divided and the rest held 
in common. In the last I have kept only such estates as are hhaydchdrd, 
or w’hat I understand to be hhaydchdrd, viz., where possession is the sole 
measure of right and responsibilities, and lard is held completely, in sever- 
altv, whether ever subjected to formal division in previous days or not. 

Captain Dunlop Smith vrote in 1895 


“ It Is surprising that there should be so many as 69 esiates in the- 
district which are held on a zamindari sy tem. Some of these have 
been recently acquired by their owner or owners, either^ as a gift or 
purchase from Government. Others are instances of families continuing 
for some generations u it h only ore male representative who has n.iturally 

succeeded to the whole of the landed property. But the majoritv of the 69 
estates are held on the communal or joint-stock system. In these e tates 
no formal partition of the land has ever taken place, but the few co-sharejrs 
have recognised shares. Each share is really managed by it= own owmer, 
and there is ro attempt ether at joint cultivaGon of the whole est.ntb or at 
a division of the entire produce. In the next decade the few isolated 
instances of pure pnttiddri estates will probably disappear. In the recent 
settlement there was a strong tendency to make liability follow possession, 
and when an internal distribution by shares was agreed to, it was subject 
to some modification or another, tor instance, several villag-s agreed to 
distribute their revenue first of all over the different snb-divi-^ions by 
s. ares and then each sub-division distributed its own (b-niand, tiius 
calculated according to differential soil rates. On the conclu-inn of the 
first settlement Mr. Prinsep estimated that over 80 per cent of ilie - -t tes in 
the district followed the pattiddri system, but the condition o in has 
chjtfiged very much since then.'' 


Tlie theory 

cf Till»g« 

tenures. 
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Si*pofianns. Jhe holdings in Bialkot District are small and the average 
per owner at the settlement of 1913-14 was found to be — 

acres. 


Sialkot Tahsil 

• • 

.. 5 

Pasrur ,, 

« • 

.. 7 

Daska „ 


.. H 

Raya „ 

• . 

.. H 

Zafai’Aval ,, 

• « 

.. 


The? 3 figures were based on a much more accurate enquiry than 
was made at the settlement of 1892-93, but are still not perfectly 
accurate as owii^g to Mr. Prinsep’s system of multiplyirg esttrtes 
many owners have land in several estates and this plurality 
brings down the average. The population decreased considerably 
. between the two last settlements and there are now fewer mouths 

tc feed. Emigration to the colonies has afieeted the actual 
pressure on the soil, and so has temporary emigration to 
big cities in search of work, but the names of the emigrants 
have remained on the registers. Many owners cultivate lands 
of people who have gone away and the farms are therefore larger 
than they seem. In Sialkot the Arains who live iiear the towns 
have large families and small fertile fields and often other means 
of livelihood besides agriculture. Ninety-seven estates have 
an average of under five acres per holding. In the Bajwat 
the people have suffered much from plague and the owners 
have actually decreased, while in most other parts of the 
district their numbers have gone up, in spite of the decrease 
in the total population. In Pasrur 117 estates and in Raya 
166 estates have an average of under five acres. In Raya this 
occurs chiefly in the Darp and Kadir ildqds, and the people of 
this tahsil are specially addicted to going to Lahore and 
Amritsar for work, leavirg their fields to be cultivated by 
others on lease. In Daska there are 71 estates with an 
average of under five acres chiefly in the better and mere 
fertile circles where the percentage of failure of crops is less. 
The Zafarwal Tahsil has smaller holdings and poorer soil tRan 
the rest of the district, sixty per cent of the villages having 
an average of under five acres per owner. But here too there 
is phpal ownership and leasing out of land is common, 
especially since the boom in recruiting for the Army. 

Soperiot and There Ere only seventeen instances of tcdiiqddi'i tenures in 
propri’etow Sialkot. They are, as elsewhere, mostly found in Rajput villages, 

^ ^ ‘to the owners of which the proprietors of a neighbouring estate 
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-pay enlicr a sxkmII fixed nomin’S,] sum yearly, or a nominal per- 
centage on their revenue, or a small contribution of grain at 
harvest. EiKpnry usually shows that those who pay this allow- 
ance {haq tnluqddri) were oi’iginally settled by the superior 
owners as tenants, and, gradually acquiring too firm a hold on the 
land to be ousted, were recognised at the original settlement as 
having proprietary _ right, subject only to the payment of a 
seignorage of the nature described above, which is paid in addi- 
tion to the revenue. 

Only^ one whole estate and half of another in the district are 
held on an inkitn mnlguzdri tenure, the proprietors having com- 
pounded for the revenue, when they bought the land from Gov- 
ernment. 

All the estates in the Raya Tah-il which have a river front- 
age, with one exi-eption, Daud, and all the rri erian estates in the 
Sialkot and Daska Tahsils on the Chenab, except thirt}^ have 
fixeci boundaries. The exceptions follow the deep-stream rule, 
known indifferently as kisJiti bannn or had sikandri. Their boun- 
daries advance and recede as the deep stream changes its chan- 
nel. This custom is a relic of barbarism, and gives rise to dis- 
putes and trouble ; <-ustom, too, varies within the limits of 
indivhinal estates as to the rights of different co-sharers in land 
which becomes culturable owing to the action of the river. In 
1865 almost all the riverain villages agreed that when the land 
of any co-sharer should be cut away by the river, the amount 
would be made up to hhn out of the common land, and, con- 
versely, when any land should be newly thrown up, all co-sharers 
would have an equal share according to the measure of their 
right. But this custom was consistently ignored. In some vil- 
lages, again, which had a fixed boundary, the custom was to con- 
sider land newly thrown up as the sole property of the co-sharer 
who happened to possess it before it was submerged. But the 
haphazard fashion of recording changes on our maps, which used 
to prevail, was productive of too much confusion to allow this 
custom to be kept up. Generally speaking, in all but a few’ vil- 
lages in the north of Raya the man who lost his land got no 
compensation, and land newly thrown up W’as annexed by the 
stronger members of the community. In these Raya villages the 
whole of the cniltivated area subject to river action is annually 
partitioned among all the owmers, according to their shares, on 
a system knrwn as rass'i hiiH. The fields are laid out in long 
narrow strips, running at right-angles to the course of the river. 
In this w’ay each owner gets his proper share of the different 
classes of soil, ared runs an equal risk of diluvion. 

i\Ir. ITiiispp found two principal classe- of tenants : (1) the 
one for a long time resident in villages, whose tenancy was not 


Superior aad 

iu{erior 

proprieten. 


Riparian 

customs* 


Tenancies 
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Teiuncies. olten disturbed, and "wbo enjoyed privileges locally admitted ; 

(2) tbe other, uno cult'vateo off and on, chiefly resided in other 
villages, and lands -nere constantly being chai ged at the will 
either of the Tcarddr, his agent, the village officials, or individual 
proprietors. Tenants were known under such names as — 

(1) Ilissd chuk, who shared the payment of revenue,, 
being resident cultivators ; 

(2) Farina, who had cultivated for several years, or re- 
gularly from year to year ; 

(3) Asdmi, who has been subordinate cultivator of » 
particular landlord for some years ; 

(4) Vdsi, a resident cultivator ; 

(5) PdH or pdikasht, a mere tenant-at-will ; 

(6) Kdnia, a farm labourer who conducted tillage for 
his master. 

There was a further small cla«s of tenants in Bajwat term- 
ed oprd, the same nanm as the uprdhus of the Andar tract in 
Shakargarh, who till one croj> and then disappear. They are' 
distinguished from pdikasht, as coming from a distance, and 
rdndl asdmi, or tenants who live in neighbouring villages. 

The first two and, perhaps, tbe fourth in some places were 
allowed privileges. They shared in the payment of revenue : 
their tenure was heritable. So long as they |)aid the demands 
of the State and the village charges, they were not molested. 
They might cut trees planted by others for agricultural or uo- 
mestic purposes, but could not plant or sell them wthout asking, 
the owner. They could not in any way transfer their right 
of occupancy, and instances of subletting have never come to 
notice. ^\lth the first class, however, the right verged more 
into that of a subordinate proprietor : he became a co- 2 )artner 
for the time, not only bearing the liabilities, but enjoying aU 
the profits as a proprietor. It has nowhere been traced that 
parties in the position of the first class have ever paid proprie- 
tary dues to anybody, wliile from the other classes rent charges 
under the name of hisici-, inaliki, ismi, were universally taken 
under the grain system and made over to the proprietor at the 
time the Government account was struck. But proprietors 
openly declare that every class of tenants could be evicted at 
will when the land was required- by the landowner for his own- 
use. 


Tananta 

lukTing a 

BDperior 

positgon. 


I’efitasht or 
non-.rcside;)t 
tenants. 


The tliird and fifth classes were essentially tenants-at-will ; 
the latter could be ejected at any time ; the only difference be- 
tAveen the two consisted in the latter being completely at the 
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mercy of the landlord ; while to evict the former it was perhaps 
necessary to apply -first to the Tcdrddr. The sixth class could 
scarcely be accepted as tenants, but by a turn of circumstances, 
during the absence of their masters in days of change and en- 
•croachment, they too rose into a position of absolute manage- 
ment, and instances have been known where an award of arbi- 
trators has conferred on them even the more permanent right 
of occupancy. 

Prior to Sikh rule, when Ranjit Deo held sway over the ^ytatow 
•upper half of the district, it is aHeged that if tenants had cleared treatadwith 
the soil and cultivated for two generations, dispossession could 
not take place except with the support of the authorities ; and 
proprietors, so long as they received their dues, abstained from 
attempting to bring it about. This tenant right, however, 
was lost sight of during the anarchy that followed the appro- 
priation of the country by the Bhangi Sardar. Each jdgirddr 
.or kdrddr did what he chose, and a custom of this kind naturally 
declined under a system tliat levelled all classes under grain 
payments. iStill Mr. Prinsep recorded that it was remarkable 
how numerous were the occupants who had held their land 
for even tAVo and three generations, and how readily their right 
to hereditary occupancy had been admitted by the proprietary 
body in general. 

The tenants with rights of occupancy fall now into two 
.classes. In the first are those who are recorded as having occu- tenant*!**** 
pancy lights under sections 5, 6 and 8 of the Tenancy Act, 

No. XVI of 1887. These are known as dakhUkdr, or popularly 
,as maurusi. In the second arc those who are recorded as having 
received protection (pandh) from ejectment, and these are styled 
pandhis. The arrangement by which they were given this pro- 
tection Avas made at Mr. Prinsep’s second settlement in 1865, 

.and the period of protection, which Avas fixed with the aid of 
assessors, atter con.sideration of ea-ch case, may be for an in- 
definite term, for one or two lives, for such time as certain speci- 
fied service is^ performed, and so forth. There are many and 
various such conditions. In practice all but the best in- 
formed of the landlords regard the rights of all classes as identi- 
cal ; they are, in common ])arlance, all called maurusi, and all 
pay rent at much the same rates. The usual rent is a sum equal 
to the revenue and cesses of the holding, plus a small mdlikdna, 
or landlord’s due, Avhich varies from one to four annas in every 
rupee of revenue. Some, however, haA'e h.id their rents enhanced 
by decree, and some pay a rent equal to double the revenue 
W'hich is not far short of Avhat is paid by tenants-at-Avill. The 
aAmrage size of the holdings of occupancy and protected tenants 
is a little over 1| acres. 

l2 
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whole cultivated area 46 per cent is tilled by tlie 
vated by** *' Owners, the proportion varying from 39 per cent in Daska to 
wnera and 49 per cent, in Zafarwal. Since 1892 there has been a drop of 
nants. ^ Raya. Sialkot and Daska and 5 per cent in 

Pasrur and Zafarwal. This is due to a combination of causes; 
in the Ealar areas where holdings are large, the scarcity of 
hired laboimers has driven the owmers to letting their land : 
and generally there has also been much emigaation to the canal 
colonies ; the infancy or w'dowhood of many owners ovung to 
plague and influenza ; the spread of education which makes men 
disinclined for the idough ; and <n places the habit of letting 
small holdings and working for hire in the towns. There has also 
been an increase of mortgages, and mortgagees are reckoned as 
owners for this purpose, wliile many zamindar mortgagees are of 
the w’ealthier soit who are elsewhere absentees in the Bar or for 
other reasons do not theu'.selves farm much. Generally tenants 
with rights of occupancy hold about 7 per cent of the cultivated 
area, and tenants-at-will about 47 per cent, the former figure 
varying from five in Daska to nine in Sialkot, and the latter 
going as low as 44 in Sialkot. 

Headmen. The number of village headmen (lambarddrs) is excessive, 

and in spite of the abolition of 64 posts during “ettlement, it 
is ahvays advisable when a vacancy occurs to consider wnether 
the post cannot be absorbed. Rules for guidance in such cases 
have been laid down and ai-e framed so as to admit of the reduc- 
tion of only really superfluous posts. The did lambarddris 
.are held for life or till the dismissal of the incumbent or his ele- 
vation to an innmddn or zailddn. The inamddrs or safed poshes 
are also excessive in number and their pay varies from Rs. 50 
to Es. 100 per annum. Rules have accordingly been framed 
prescribing the number for each zail, and until that number is 
reached vacaiit posts are absorbed, the pay going towards raising 
the pay of the rest till all the indms are up to Rs. 80, and 
thereafter the pay absorbed goes to creating an upper rank of 
inamddrs drawing Rs. 100 each. Ultimately there will be one such 
indm in each zail and one more in about hah of the zails ; half of 
these will be of Rs. 100 and half of Rs. 80. There are three grades- 

, of zailddrs, at Rs. 200, Rs. 250 and Rs. 300 each per annum, 

the numbers in each grade being 30, 22 and 20, respectively, of the 
zailddrs in the old area : with the reconstitution these figures 
will be reduced proportionately. The number of zails was 
in 1918 retained as before, but consiaerablc alterations were made- 
in zail boundaries in order to fit them into the scheme for the 
alteration of district boundaries, and also bo make the za'ls as 
far as possible homogeneous in composition. Certain zails have 
already been transferred to Gujranwala and more will go to 
Sheikhupura District when the latter is completed. 
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Under the, Mughal the country was divided into estates Revenaa 
with fixed proprietary titles, and arranged into circles of the^Mn^ais. 
collection called tappds or niwdis, tops, maMls and parga- 
nds. There was a land measurement. An dyin was fixed, 
being a money assessment on the number of biglias cultivated 
each year. Each property was named and committed to the 
care of some loyal Muhammadan. There were superior officers 
of collection in each district, and a kdmingo in each pargond, 
whose business it was to keep the records and be a reference in all 
disputes. The only administration at all well spoken of is that 
of Ali Mardan Khan, who lived at Sohdra. He not only demand' 
ed a reasonable revenue but he altered the ca«h demand to 
suit the season, and made up any failing»off of the revenue by 
cutting canals and such improvements. 

During Eajput ascendency we may reckon the rule of Eaja 
Eanjit Deo as the most prominent that comes to notice and as the Rajput* 
the most beneficent. He never took revenue in cash, but always 
in grain, and by the process called hdoli, i.e., by division of the 
actual outturn ; the share taken was usuall.v one-third, but 
sometime? one-quarter : hut afterwards he introduced a house- 
tay called ghardvdru, which created great discontent. The 
tax still prevails across the frontier, and is paid on the Sair or 
first day of New Year. He was a kind ruler, and always wore 
plain white clothes wtb simply a feather in h's turban as a mark 
cf rank. There was, however, httle that can be called a system ; 
measurement was seldom resorted to ; rio attempt was made to 
keep up records, beyond what were required for internal village 
reference ; and only a few officers were appointed to keep the 
peace, the revenue being collected and paid chiefly through 
the heads of tribes or local divisions. .Land belonged to the 
ruler, who might dispose of it as he chose ; the occupant could 
be removed from one village to another ; even the Idrddrs had 
a right to locate new' settlers. 

The same system was continued during the ttvo succeeding Managemen* 
periods of Sikh usurpation, and when Eanjit Singh may be 
said to have consolidated his power. At this time the country 
was split up into jdgir domains. Many of the«e had been ac- 
quired in the first instance by conquest, and were afterw'ards 
either resumed or confirmed by' the Sikh monarch. Each Sar- 
dar had his own different mode of collection. A money settle- 
ment was never resorted to ; indeed it is natural to suppose 
that these barons, living as many' of them did on their jdgirs, 
would prefer to run the risk of grain collections, as thev had 
several ways available to make good defalcations by imposi- 
fton of ahicdhs and other taxes. With the majority hatdi was 
preferred. The share was considered to be one-half, and this 
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Management ^vas generally taken, not of the gross, but net produce, after 
tt^der the deducting the expenses of cultiA^ation. In some villages where 

soil was poor tAvo-fifths, and occasionally one-third batdi rates 
might be found. In bela lands near rivers one-quarter ; hut 
the share of the hdhim was generally one-half, equivalent to about 
40 per cent of the gross produce. 

The taming One of the first acts in which we see Eanjit Singh engaged 

established his power was to ^ve out such taluqds 
.Itojft^gh. as were khdlsa on fixed leases (ijdrds) to middle men whom he 
wished to conciliate. They began in A.D. 1805. Sometimes they 
broke down AA’hen the collection Avas made through kdrddrs 
(amdni) on the trust system. The principal men to AA'hom farms 
AA'ere given AA'ere Eajas Gulab Singh, Suchet Singh and Hira 
Singh of the Dogra family. The first Avas unscrupulous, but the 
other tAvo are said to have had a regard for the improvement of 
the country and Avere lenient collectors. They sometimes com- 
muted the grain assessments into a cash demand, fixed according 
to the rate of the day, and thus collected in cash ; but none of 
them attempted a money settlement. Here and there Eaja 
Gulab Singh seems to have fixed a cash rate on each plough, 
ranging from Es. 12 to Es. 24, and the assessment AA'as approved 
of, though not regularly collected. 


B&ct The kdrddrs had no fixed system : one season it Avas by kan- 

appraisement, Avhile the next it Avas by bdoU, or division 
or paid " of the actual outturn. The former Avas conducted by a trained 
•*®“**’ body of appraisers (kaniyds), aa'Iio AA’ere generally AA’ell-to-do 
landoAA'ners, favourites of the local officers. The estimate Avas 
made of the crop as it stood iir the field in the presence of the 
parties, alloAA’ance being made for defects of groAvth, damage, 
&c., under a margin called chhot. By the latter process, the grain 
was cut and stored in the granaries, and a ihappn, or Government 
mark, Avas jiut upon it till opened ; the sub-officers then AA’ent 
and Aveighed the grain, selling the Government share to some 
corn-dealer, or, AA’hich Avas too often the ease, the kdrddr took up 
the speculation through his OAAn agents. For the better crops 
money rates Avere ahvays taken, a measurement being me de each 
harvest. ' These crops were called zabti in contradistinction to the 
other termed jinsi. The rates Availed in every tract, and seem 
to haA’e been capriciously fixed, AA’hether by jagirddr or kdrddr ; 
it AA'as the Avill of the hdhim, and payment Avas inevitable. Still 
all manner of loopholes AA'ere alloAA'ed, such as ndbud, chhot, and 
other deductions, AA'hich Avere adjusted as the field Avas measured. 


£Slb tyslem 
of iankiit. 


The process of kankdt AA’as as folloAA'S : — The produce of ten 
fields gave, say, 120 mans ; the appraisement called nazarandnzi 
or kachci kdn v.ould be fixed at 100. From this a deduction 
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called cnot siwdi was allowed, and on the remainder or the pakha j**^j5^* 
kdn the Government share taken was either one-half, two-fifths, 
one-third, or one-quarter as the case might be ; — 

Mds. Srs. 

Gross produce . . . . . . say 120 0 


Amount appraised or kachd kdn . . 100 0 

Deduct siwdi, usually at 20 per cent, 

for agricultural expenses . . . . 20 0 

Balance pakkd kdn . . . . 80 0 

Deduct chot at 5 per cent . . . . 6 0 

Net produce . . . . • • 75 0 

, Government share being usually half, 

gives . . . . . • 37 8 

Add lamharddn and proprietor’s h'lsici, 
being a I'ent charge of 4 topa per man 
on Es. 75 the net produce . . 4 30 

Add also kharch tahsU at 1 topa per man 
on Es. 87-8-0, the Government share, 
gi ves . . . . . . 2 15 

Total taken from cultivators . . 44 3 

Leaving to cultivators, including cost of 

cultivation . . . . . . 55 27 


100 0 

In other wor&s, the proportion comes out thus : — 

Mds. Srs. 

Cultivator’s share . , . . 55 27 

Proprietor . . . . ■ • 7 5 

Government share . . . . 37 8 

■equal to half the net produce, or about one-third the gross pro- 
duce assumed at 120 mans, the original estimate of appraise- 
ment. Here then we discover that the Sikhs appropriated as 
much as a one-third share, and this seems probable ; but then 
it will be remembered that they performed the functions of a 
landlord. They helped in repairing wells, and even construct- 
ea them ; and though the ratio may seem high, it is doubtful 
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whether they really di d get a full approximation of the outturn 
many facilities being afforded for concealment. 


Money settle- 
ment once 
msde by 
General 
Avitabile. 


For seven years, extending over the period Sambat 1888 to 
1894, a large number of the taluqds were made over to General 
Avitabile, at first in farm, ana then in direct management. By 
him a monev settlement was made, i.e., leases were fixed for a 


term of years in the name of the headmen ; this assessment 
broke down signally. An old chaudhn, much in the employ of 
the General, attributed the cause of failure to the very imperfect 
information on which it was based. There was no measurement. 


The revenue was fixed on an average of former year’s receipts 
as made under a grain system by various Mrddrs and there was 
no way of discovering what was really collected. The popular 
account, confirmed on all sides, was that very few villages suc- 
ceeded in paying the lease in full. On looking into the miarket 
prices which obtained during these years, it appears that grain 
was selling below the average— in two years (Sambat 1892-93), 
the price of wheat being even 40 and 82 per cent below the 
average ; further that for the three years preceding the General’s 
management, the rate was from 40 to 60 per cent below the 
average, which would quite account for any money assessment 
breaking down, apart from other causes. 

SttifSt. A summary money settlement was effectea in 1847 by 

European Political Officers under the Regency which followed 
the first 8ikh war. It was based upon the average Sikh collec- 
tions of Giree years preceding, the money value being calculated 
upon the average prices of the same years, and a reduction of 
10 per cer.t being allowed on the old net revenue, while the 
numerous ahwdh, or extra cesses, were wholly abolished. The 
assessment worked well for a few years ; but immediately after 
the annexation and the establishment of the Pax Britannica 
in 1849. there occurred a sudden fall in prices, which at once 
rendered burdensome the assessment based upon the prices 
of 1844-5-6, and it became apparent that the district was assessed 
far above its powers of endurance. Large remissions were 
at once granted ; but even thus the pressure in parts of the dis- 
trict was so severe that it was found that people were absconding, 
wells lying neglected, and cultivation at a standstill, the collec- 
tion of the revenue being attended with the greatest difficulty. 
In 1852 the balances of revenue amounted to Rs. 75,768. without 
including and the jevenue of wh’ch was alienated to jdgirddrs. 

■ The distress was aggravated “ by bad seasons, bad tahsildars and 
bad management,” and, worse than all, by an epidemic among 
the cattle, which in two years out of the six during which the 
summary settlement had been in force, had carried off thousands, 
being particularly severe in the irrigated tracts. 
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Meanwhile, however, the preliminary operations of a regular 
settlement had been set on foot, and a new assessment came TsmTh 
into force in 1854. 

The Eeehna Doab settlement, as it was then called, included 
the present Gujranwala and Sialkot Districts and the two tahsils 
of Shakargarh and ShahUarah. It vras begun by Mr. Greathed 
in 1850. On his death, in 1851, Mr. (later Sir riichard) Temple 
succeeded to the superior charge, and Mr. Edward Prinsep was 
appointed Settlement Officer of the Sialkot, Pasrur, Zafarwal and 
Shakargarh Tahs'ls. The present Raya Tahsil fell with Amritsar 
to Mr. Morris. In 1853 iMr. Prinsep received independent charge. 

In 1854 the new assessments of Zafarwal and Sialkot were an- 
nounced, and in 1856 the settlement of (he whole district was 
completed. Mr. Morris’ report, which covered the Raya Tahsil, 
was submitted in 1857. Mr. Prinsep was permitted in 1856 to 
proceed to England and write his report there ; but he returned 
hurriedly after the mutiny to find that all the records Avere des- 
troyed, and the report was not sent up till 1803. The Bajwat 
tract in Sialkot originally formed part of the Gujrat District. 

The first regular settlement was proceeding in this tract under 
Captain Mackenzie when the operations were stopped by the 
mutiny. The Avork Avas resumed in 1858 and dragged on till 
1862, when the last of the neAA- demands A\'ere given out by Mr. 
Macnabb, 

The new assessments resulted in a decrease in every tahsil, 
varying from nearly 2 per cent in ZafarAA'al to over 24 per cent 
in PasrA'ir. The net decrease over the Avhole district was 14 per 
cent. The new demands AA-ere paid Avithout much difficulty in 
Sialkot and ZafarAA'al, but it was soon evident that the relief 
given in the other tahsils, and particularly in Raya, v/as not 
sufficient. The asses-’ments of Raya AA'ere revised by Mr. Blyth, 
and those of the other four tahsils bv Mr. Prinsep himself in 1858- 
59. 

No cesses were imposed along Avith the si^mmary settlement* 

These AA'ere added in 1854, and amounted to an average of 16 per 
cent on the Government demand. 

The assessments of the first settlement AA'ere annocaiced for Second 
a period of ten years, and expired in the same year in which they getUement.- 
received the sanction of Government. ReAusion operations be- 
gan in all the five tahsils in 1863, and Avere brought to a flose in 
1866. Throughout they were under the charge of Mr. E. Prinsep, 

A^'ith Mr. Leslie Saunders as his assistant. No report of this re- 
vision was ever submitted, and the only information extant re- 
garding the prnciples on which it Avas carried out is contained 
in Volume XXXIX of the New' Series of Selections from the 
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iSecond Eocords of the Financial Commissiohers’ Office, After a con- 
i^ement. siderable amount of discussion the assessments were finally sanc- 
tioned for a period of 20 years, w'ith progressive increments which 
ultimately amounted to a general increase of 5 per cent over the 
whole district; there was a reduction in Zafarwal of 3 ‘9 per cent, 
and increases in the other tahsils from '5 to 13 '6 per cent. 

'Third 

iegniar The third regular settlement was begun in 1888 under the 

^ttiement. control of the Deputy Commissioner, Mftjor Montgomery, but the 
work was really done by Lieutenant Dunlop-Smith (now Lieut- 
enant-Colonel Sir James Dunlop-Smith, K.C.I.E.), and in 1890 
the latter officer was given independent charge. The work took' 
over seven years altogether and w'as completed in 1895. ' The 
method of assessment adojited was much the same as that nov^ 
prevailing, but the produce estimate of half-net assets was pre- 
pared for a representative holding of 100 acres instead of for the 
average area actually harvested. The commutation prices 
adopted w^ere very low : the outturns were on the whole fairly esti- 
mated, but considerable deductions were made on account of crops 
consumed as fodder and of supposed under-estimates of the area 
that failed to mature. The soil rates derived from the produce 
estimates were combined with those deouced from cash and 
chakota rents in the proportion in which each form of rent was 
actually taken. Ir dealing wth cash rents no attempt was made 
to eliminate abnormal rates and even nominal rents which con- 
sisted merely of the revenue were included. Generally speakirg, 
the data at Captain Dunlop Smith’s disposal appear to have been 
very inaccurate. However, the actual assessment and revenue 
rates were based on general grounds and the complete know- 
ledge of the district possessed by the Settlement Officer enabled 
him to arrive at a fair estimate of the comparative capacity of 
the different circles to bear enhancement of revenue. He was 
much impressed Avith the smallness of holdings and his strong 
sympathy AAdth the people as well as his assessment instructions 
inclined him to make lenient proposals Avhich were raised by Gov- 
ernment in all tahsils. 

Captain Dunlop Smith’s village inspections w'eie very care- 
fully done and his distribution of the assessment over villages 
was generally fair so far as their previous fiscal h' story permitted. 
The internal distribution of the revenue received due 
attention, though the Settlement Officer’s orders on the sub- 
ject AA'ere not always accurately carried out. Thus what are 
perhaps the most important parts of a settlement were well 
done. 

The revenue of the Avhole district was raised by 21 per 
cent, ranging from 18 per cent in Sialkot to 25 per cent in 
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Eaya. exclusive of cesses, which were taken at Rs. 15-6-8 per 
cent of the land revenue, and have remained so ever since. 

In the autumn of 1911 the current settlement was com- 
menced by Mr, D. J. Boyd, I.C.S., who completed the work in 
March 19i5, assisted by Mr. H. H. Jenkyiis, I.C.S., from Novem- 
ber 1912. 

The results of the various settlements are summarised below 
so far as the fixed assessment is concerned : — 


TaliMl 

'ry 

eettlemtut, 

1 1847. 

i 

iFir-it regular 

1 settletneiit, 

1 1S54. 

1 

Ur 

13r 5. 

TVird r«snla * 
seltleuient, 
lt92-93. 

1 Fourth rpsn- 
iarsHttiB 
oient, 1913*14. 

I 


1 B.. j 

Uj. 

1 

1 

Rs. 

AS. 

I 

iU 

Zafarwal 

i 2,30,413 

2,26,486 

2,'.1,553 

2,16 368 

2,87,065 

Ba; ft 

3,37,346 

3,03,366 

2,61,692 

3,31,922 

3,94,444 

Pasriir 

3, Of .se3 

r,27,967 

2,2>3;8 1 

2,6 1,831 

2,51,393 

Sialkot 

3,13 316 

2,91,172 j 

2,91,489 { 

3 44, ’SI 

4 06,425 


3,13,611 

1 

2,43 592 j 

1 

2,47,973 

8,07, 85 

3,81,910 

Tctdl District ... l 

15,02,6 .'9 1 

i 

, 12,92,583 
reduced t« 
Pvs \:,93.:81 
in l!:58-69. 

12,43,22.> 

13,(0,140 

17,21,237 


Part of the Pasrur Tahsil was put under a fully fluctuating 
assessment estimated to yield Rs. 62,000, so that the total 
assessment of the fourth regular settlement may be taken as 
Rs. 17,83,237. The new assessments were introduced with 
effect from the harvests detailed below ; — 


Daska 

... Kharif 1913. 

Raya 

... Rabi 1914. 

Pasrur 

... Kharif 1914. 

Sdilkot 

... Rabi 1915. 

Zafarwal 

... Kharif 1915. 


The period of settlement was fixed at 30 years, except for the 
canal-irrigated tracts where owing to the fact that conditions 
had not yet reached stability a ten-year term was sanctioned, 
with the proviso that after five years, assessments in the Pasrur 
Tahsil were to be made on the same principles as in Daska and 


Tjjird 

regular 

saftlemeut^ 

Fourth 

r#>gular 

settlement 



Foortli 

Tegnlar 

^ttlemeut. 
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Eaya, namely, on the sown instead of on the matured area. Over 
Es. 27,000 of the revenue was deferred for periods of five or ten 
years and the demand for the first year was further reduced by 
remissions granted on new wells. The immediate increase only 
amounted to Es. 17 per cent, and the final demand to an en- 
hancement of Es. 21 per cent ; this demand is equivalent to 
63 per cent only of the very cautiously estimated full 
theoretical assessment and absorbs little more than one-tenth 
of the equally cautious estimate of the total value of the pro- 
duce, the incidence per cultivated acre being less than Es. 2 
against the average rate of Es. 1-10-3 in the previous settle- 
ment. 

There was ample justification for this increase. Captain 
Dunlop- Smith’s assessment was undoubtedly lenient, and though 
there had during the currency of his settlement been a nominal 
decrease of tliree per cent in the cultivated area and of five per 
cent in the irrigated area, it was clear that the latter was due 
to a difference in classification, while the number of well® had 
actually increased by 3.447, and the crops raised were in 1913 of 
the more valuable khrds. The contraction of cultivation too 
was the result of the common practice of abandoning land on 
the margin of cultivation in view of re-assessmert, and since 
measurements were taken much of this area came again under 
the plough. ^Moreover, the figures did not take account of the 
great expansion both of irrigation and cultivation then in pro- 
gress owing to the introduction of canal irrigation in the Daska 
and Eaya Tahs'ls. The real rise in prices was also far mere 
than the 35 per cent assumed by the Settlement Officer, as the 
commutation prices taken for certain crops, c.g., 34 annas a 
mauna for wheat and 80 annas for cotton, were only about 
half those actually, prevailing at the time. These prices have 
ri^en again since that date. Communications, though still 
poor as regards roads, had been much improved by the opening 
of the Sialkot-Narowal Eailway, which it is hoped will soon 
be extended to Shahdara on the main North-Western line. The 
pressure of the population on the soil had been reduced by 13 
per cent, largely due to extensive gi-ants of land, amounting 
to nearly -200,000 acre®, in the canal colonies. The net pro- 
fits from these grants must exceed 20 lakhs of rupee® annually, 
and their value in relieving congestion and adding to the pros- 
perity of the }iarent villages is enormous. The selling value 
of land had almost doubled since the previous settlement, and 
cash rents, though taken only on a limited and generally inferior 
area, were also h’gher. Though ploughs had decreased owing 
to emigration, the number of cattle had increased, and the mort- 
gaged area, though still large, had been steadily declining owing 
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to redemption during the previous ten years. Military service Fourth 
also brings in considerable sums into the district which during seSemeut. 
the war had over 15,000 men in the Army. These facts all con- 
firm the view' that the general standard of prosperty w’as sub- 
stantially higher than at the previous settlement, while it was 
certain that it would continue to rise as irrigation from the 
Upper Chenab Canal, which had only just commenced, develop- 
ed in the three tahsils of Daska, Pasrur and Raya. The profits 
from rice cultivation in the wide areas of kallar land in Raya 
were already very large. 

At the previous settlement of 1892 about one-th’rd of the 
villages had been remeasured on the square system, and in the 
remainder the maps of 1865 were amended. In 1911 the maps of mapjHng. 
1892 were in the preliminary report found to be sufficiently accu- 
rate for all revenue purposes, and it w'as understood that not 
much remeasurement would be required. Consequently a little 
over one-half of the villages have not been remeasured since 
1865, and the Settlement Officer expressed his regret that it 
w'as not decided in the beginning to resurvey all villages which 
had not been remeasured sirce 1865, but found that the amend- 
ed copies of the 1892 maps are a great improvement on their 
■predecessors. Out of the 2,528 estates which the district con- 
tains, 564 were completely remeasured either on the square 
system, or by the aid of traverse stations fixed and plotted by 
the Survey Department in riverain villages or in the course of 
killabandi ; in 29 others there was partial remeasureraent and 
partial map correction, while in 1,930 villages map correction 
alone was undertaken. A good ueal of killabandi, as w'ell as 
partition, had to be done in connection wdth the introduction 
of canal irrigation. This work w'as done under the supervision 
of Mr.I. 0, Oj liftlj I.S.O., in 161 out of 178 villages to be irri- 
gated in the Raya and Pasrur Tahsils, but in 26 of these 161 
estates it was confined to the area which w'as likely to be irrigated 
and the remaining area wars either i-emeasured or subjected to 
map revision. The riverain villages of the Ravi and Chenab 
were traversed by the Survey Department in the winters of 
1911-12 to 1913-14 and 131 villages were entirely remeasured by 
the data thus supplied. The Amritsar scale differs from that 
employed in Hialkot, and the two systems had to be fitted to each 
other by altering the H'alkot scale. In the case of land w'hich 
had emerged from the bed of the river, possession seldom coin- 
cided with proprietary right and two sets of fields had to be 
shown, the one indicating possession and the other the rights 
of ownership. 

The standing record of each estate contains the prescribed 
documents, except that the index of fields forms part of the 
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^Ahich the jamdbmiJi is bound and that an alphabe- 
' tieal index has been added thereto. Two cojjies of the settle- 
ment record were made, one for the record-room and the other 
for the use of pntwdns : in the case of maps, three copies were 
made, one for the record-room, one for the tahsil ana one on 
soft cloth for the pattcdris. In the fire of November 1919 the 
Sadr record-room was destroyed and copies were then made 
of the patu'aris' settlement records and of the tahsil maps. The 
records ot 1865 have, however, been lost for ever to the detri- 
ment of tenants who may wish to prove occupancy rights. 

Awwisipent In the Dasha Tahsil, which is well protected and is prosper- 

above the av erage, the assessment absorbed only 69 per cent 
of the half-net assets and its incidence falls at Es. 2-8-10 per acre 
on the cultivated area and at Es. 2 on the assumed harvested 
area. The wet rate varies from Re. 1-5-0 to Es. 3-10-0, dry from 
Re. 1-0-0 to Rs. 2-0-0. The fixed assessment of canal -irrigated 
areas was retained intact, and in addition a fluctuating assessment 
of Rs. 2 per acre was placed upon sown areas. In the event of 
water-logging near the main canal a completely fluctuating assess- 
ment can be substituted on matured areas at Rs. 2-4-0 for chdhi, 
Re. 1-12-0 for saildb, and Re. 1-2-0 for bardni lands. 

The Eaya Tahsil is very fertile, as it receives silt deposits 
from the Degh and Ravi and contains one of the famous Darp 
circles. The assessment absorbed 67 per cent of the half-net 
assets and fell at the rate of Rs. 2-1-7 per acre cultivated and 
Rs. 2-3-3 per acre harvested. The rates vary from Re. 1-7-0 to 
Es. 2-14-0 on w’et land and Re. 1 to Rs. 2 on bardni. For nahri 
the fixed assessment was retained plus a fluctuating assessment 
averaging Es. 2 per acre, with a maximum of Rs. 2-8-0 and a 
minimum of Re. 1-8-0 per acre sown. In the event of water- 
logging occurring near the Raya branch of the canal, the fixed 
assessment can be converted into a fluctuating one on matured 
areas at Es. 2-8-0 per acre for chdhi and dbi, Rs. 2-3-0 per saildb 
and Re. 1-9-0 for bardni : this has already been applied to 
26 villages on the Ravi from Auliapur downwards, where the 
river floods held up by the canal bank are apt to cause damage. 

Siakot. The main difficulties in the Sialkot Tahsil were the smallness 

of holdings and the decline in the irrigation by kuhls in the Baj- 
wat. The assessment represented 58 per cent of the half-net 
assets and gave an incidence of Rs. 2-0-4 on the cultivated 
area and Re. 1-14-6 on the crops matured. On wet land it varies 
from Re. 1-7-0 to Rs. 2-9-0, on bardni from Re. 1-2-0 to Re. 1-12-0. 
For the twelve estates round the city a separate assessment was 
made mainly on the basis of cash rents. For areas near the canal 
a fully fluctuating assessment has been provided to be introduced 
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if water-logging occurs : the rates are for wet land Ks. 2 to 
Bs. 2-6-0 per acre matured, and on bardni Re. 1-9-0. 

The cultivated area in Pasriir was much the same as at the Pasrur. 
previous settlement and canal irrigation had been introduced on 
the w'estern side, much of w'hich has S'-nce been transferred to 
Gujranwala District. The assessment absorbed 60 per cent of 
the half-i'et assets and gives an incidence of Re. 1-10-11 per acre 
cultivated and Be. 1-13-6 per acre matured. The irrigated rates 
vary from Re. 1-7-0 to Rs. 2-4-0 and hardni from annas 14 to 
Be. 1-12-0. The fluctuating system is complete at the following 
rates : — cMhi, dbi and chdhi-dhi Re. 1-14-0 per acre matured, nahri 
Rs. 2-4-0, saildb Rs. 2, barani Re. 1-2-0 : it is applied in the Kalar 
circle and parts of the Dokandi and Charkhri wRich rece-ve canal 
irrigation. The Assistant Settlement Officer, Mr. Jenkyns, was 
given discretion to vary th'^se rates from village to village up to 
eight annas above or below ; the rates were applied for five years 
to the matured area and thereafter to the sown area and are 
liable to revision after ten years. 

The Zafarwal Tahsil had improved as regards wells and 
railway communication, the lack of which had been a great 
stumbling block to progress in the past. The assessment W'orked 
out at Re. 1-18-0 per acre cultivated and Re. 1-14-0 per acre 
harvested, and absorbed only 51 per cent of the half-net assets. 

Rates varied as follows : — On w'et land Re. 1-10-0 to Rs. 2-12-0 : 
bardni Re. 1-7-0 to Rs. 2. 

Protective leases were granted for varying periods according Protectwe 
to the cost of making the well, the extra return therefrom and the 
previous state of the land. For a well made to water land which 
was previously unirrigated the period allowed was nowhere 
less than 20 years from the date of construction, and for certain 
circles it was extended to 30 years. The case of wells made to 
irrigate land previously irrigated was treated differently in 
different tracts according to the cost and difficulty of well-sinking, 

•the profit gained thereby, and the incidence of the land revenue. 

Enhancements of revenue exceeding 33 per cent were 
deferred for five years and enhancements exceeding 66 per cent 
for another five years. Thus Rs. 26,170 revenue was deferred 
for five years and Rs. 1,106 for ten yeai-s, one-third of the former 
and two-thirds of the latter falling in Raya Tahsil, 

Dialluvion measurements and remeasurements have to be 
made annually in the villages on the Chenab and its branches, 
and on the Ravi, except in the 26 villages which are under a 
fully fluctuating assessment. In those 26 villages riverain 
measurements are made quadrennially. • In the tracts affected 
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Maiinrioo. by the Aik, Degh and Basantar streams renieasurement 
and re-assessment is made every fourth year. 

^enne Although onlj’' 5 per cent of the land revenue was assigned 

™* at settlement, the numerous grants made during Mr. Prinsep’s 

settlements brought up the total number of assignments to 
1,677—1,300 of whieh are in favour of village institutions. 
Careful enquiry was made into the fulfilment of conditions and 
forty-four grant® were resumed for breaches thereof. Endeavours 
were made to get one assignee appointed as head of each insti- 
tution and the entry was always made in favour of the institu- 
tion, with the recipient as guardian thereof for the time being. 
Siiree settlement, fifteen life mafia worth Rs. 670 per annum 
were granted for war services, and Rs. 37,730 land revenue was 
remittee to villages for eight vears or ten years, and one jdgir 
WPS created of Rs. 250 per annum. 

Snapmurion A Scheme was prepared ,at -ettlement for the guidance of 

Deputy Commissioners in suspen ling revenue and in realising 
arrears of revenue under suspensLon. In this scheme danger 
rates are fixed by the figure obtained by raising the ineideoce 
of the half-net assets on matui-ed areas by 25 per cent. The 
results are modified by a considerat; :n of the local condition 
of the insecure villages. The insecure tracts are noted and also 
the insecure villages in secure tracts. Unfortunately all Mr. 
Boyd’s village note-books were destroyed i o the fire of November 
1919, but his scheme is complete in itself and forms an indis- 
pensable guide in deciding questions of suspeusion and remission 
of land revenue. 

SECTION D.— JfiftCBLLANBous Bbvbnue. 

Excise. rpijp revenue for 1919-20, including that from liquor, 

opium, and heinp drugs, amounted to Rs. 1,86,821 working 
at annas 3 pie 1 per head of the population. The barges 
amounted to Rs. 8,745, leaving a net income of Rs. 1,78,576. 

is a duty of Rs. 7-8-0 on country spirits and the imported 
liquor (amounting in 1919-20 to 500 gallons) and certain liquors 
m^e in India (amounting last year to 7,300 gallons of spirit 
and 86,500 gallons of beer) pay duty at tariff rates of Rs. 11-4-0 
per gallon for spirits and 4^ annas for beer. The duty on 
excise opium is now Rs. 27, on hill opium Rs. 13, on charas 
Rs. 24 per seer, and on bhang Rs. 6 per maund. 

There is one license for cocaine and drugs allied thereto. 
There is^ no ^stillery in the district, supplies of spirit coming 
from ^walpindi and Amritsar. Illicit distillation goes cm in 
the winter in cane-producing areas, especially in villages inhabit- 
ed by Sikhs, in the Zafarwal tahsil, and by Hindu Jats in the 
D^p circle ei Raya tahaii. Local stills were abolished in 1899, - 
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For every square mile of town there is one liquor shop, Excise, 
and one for every 7S square miles of country. The shops sell 
sealed bottles for off-consumption only, except six shops in urban 
areas. For every 100,000 persons there are six urban and three 
rural liquor shops and the consumption of licit country spirits 
amounts to 1'70 gallons per 100 persons per annum, besides 
the liquor which pay* duty at tariff rates. The consumption 
of country spirits has doubled in the last 25 years, the last two 
years shovdng a decided increase : the causes are traceable to 
increased prosperity, to the acquisition of a taste for liquor 
by soldiers during the War and generally to the decay of 
old customs and restrictions. In the last 25 years the receipts 
from foreign liquors have increased by three times and are now 
at Es. 5,500, while those from country spirits have gone up 2J 
times and stand now at Es. 1,04,500. The former figure has 
remained fairly steady during the last 15 years and the latter 
has doubled in the last two years. 

Hemp drugs are imported from the bonded warehouses, Atoc*. 
and there are now only seven shops against 80 at the time of 
the last Gazetteer. There is one drug shop for every 1 ’3 square 
mile of town and 492 square miles of country, or four urban 
and '44 rural shops for every lakh of persons. 

The consumption of hemp drugs has decreased by 50 per 
■cent during the last 25 years and amounts to ‘12 seer per head 
per annum. Eeceipts have increased by 100 per cent 
‘ in the last 25 years and stand now at Es. 8,500. The tax on 
the drug has killed half the consumption and the opportuni- 
ties for obtaining it are now at a minimum. Smuggling of charas 
through soldiers was detected last year and there is reason to 
think that it is regularly smuggled from Central Asia vid 
Malakand. 

Bhang grows wild in the Bajwat and is collected under 
license, and some is imported from Hoshiarpur and Gurddspur. 

Opium is nearly all imported from the Excise stores at opiam. 
Gh4zipur : some comes from the Simla Hills and some is smuggled ' 
from Jammu. Afghan opium is not so much smuggled since 
■the Amir raised the tax on the drag. There is some smoking 
of opium in Sialkot City, but to a very Bmall extent. The number 
of opium shops has declined in the last quarter of a century 
from 80 to 29 and the consumption by one-third, standing now 
at *12 seer per head. There is now only one shop for every 
1*3 square mile of town and 76 square miles of country, or four 
urban and three rural opium shops for every 100,000 persons. 

Receipts from opium have more than quadrupled during the last 
55 years and now stand at Rs. 68,000, owing to the raising 
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of the duty. The cultivation of poppy in the district was pro-' 
hibited in 1909, and the price is now Rs. 40 per seer. 

Stomps, The figures for stamps are given in table 44 : those for Judi- 

cial stamps decreased during the period from 1900 to 1906 from 
Rs. 1,34,933 to Rs. 1,13,393 and since then have shown a steady 
increase now standing at Rs. 1,64,000. Non-Judicial stamps, 
on the other hand, have risen from Rs. 71,868 in 1900 to 
Rs. 1,01,283 in 1918. The high sales of non-Judicial stamps 
since 1917-18 are principally due to large transfers of immove- 
able property in the city of Hialkot where trade has expanded 
suddenly and there is a great demand for houses and business, 
premises. 

Registration. The Registration staff has been described in Chapter III 
Section A, above. The main tea. ares of this branch of the 
administration are as follows. By far the greater number of ' 
registered deeds come under the compulsory clauses of the Act, 
and there is a tendency to resort less and less to optional registra- 
tion, owing to the fact that in the case of revenue paying, land, 
the mutation procedure is enough and has -o be done in any 
case. Since 1901-02 the registration of transfers of immorabie 
property have increased from Rs. 4,000 per annum to Rs. 7,'''00, 
while those relating to movable property only amount to Rs. 200. 
There was a large rise in 1919 owing to the trade imom in 
Si^lkot City, and there is no doubt that the subsequent high range 
of prices has sent up the mortgages by people with fixed incomes. 
The value of property alienated in 1920 was 74‘8 !akhs, a figure 
larger than that of 1919, by some 11 lakhs, of which two-thirds 
was connected with houses and land in urban areas, and only 
ore-third had to do with rural tracts. The Sadr oflBcc at Sidlkot 
was luckily not atfected by the fire of November 1919, save for 
a few books of accounts. 

Income-tax. When the Gazetteer was last revised income-tax was collect- 

ed on incomes as low as Rs. 500. Since 1903 incomes less than 
Rs. 1,000 and since 1918-19 incomes less than Rs. 2,000 were 
exempted. Since 1914-15 profits of companies have been taxed. 

The total receipts in 1914-15 were Rs. 57,000 and assess- 
ments rose as high as Rs. 1,30,000 in 1918. The amount of assess- 
ed tax was spread over 1,530 assessees. 

The rate of income-tax is graded from five pies to one anna 
in the rupee by a scale according to income. Income-tax on 
salaries paid by Government amounted to nearly Rs. 7,000 in 
1918-19 and income-tax on interest on securities to Rs. 1,141. 

There is at present no super-tax paid in this district, and last 
year the excess profits duty was assessed in only live casea 
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amounting to nearly Rs. 24,000. The large rise in assessment i»come.ui. 
in spite oi the exemption of incomes less than Rs. 2,000 is an 
indication of the rising prosperity ot the town of Sialkot in 
j)articular. 

SECTION E. — liOCAL AND Municipal Government. 

The District Board consists of 46 members, six of whom are 
at present officials, 34 are elected, and 6 are nominated by Gov- 
ernment. The Deputy Commissioner is Chairman, and the Vice- 
Chairman is elected by the Board. The official members consist 
of the Deputy Commissioner, Civil Surgeon, District Inspector 
of Schools, Revenue Assistant, Tahsildar, Sialkot, and Tahslldar, 

ZafarAval. The Local Boards were abolished in 1917. The 
income consists of (1) the local rate of 10 pies in the rupee on 
the land revenue, and this is subject to suspensions and remis- 
sions when crops fail, so that it is not an invariable quantity 
and usually amounts to Rs. 1,70,000; (2) grants from Govern- 
ment A^ffiich are either ear-marked for education (about Rs. 1 
lakh) or given in the form of a consolidated grant of Rs.‘ 25,000, 
under a system introduced in 1917, with occasional special grants 
for hospitals, sanitation, road development and school build- 
ings ; (8) income from cattle fairs (Rs. 88,000), sale of roadside 
trees (half a lakh) and grass, ferries and cattle pounds. The 
annual income has increased since 1895 from Rs. 1,63,000 .to 
Rs. 5,26,600. 

The annual expenditure consists of Rs. 20,000 spent on 
general administration, nearly Rs. 5,000 on cattle-pound estab- 
lishment, Rs. 3 lakhs on education, nearly Rs. 48,000 on medical, 

Rs. 41,000 on other minor departments, half a lakh on other 
miscellaneous subjects, a lakh on public works, and Rs. 15,000 
on provident fund. 

The Board has recently been compelled to increase the 
salaries of its servants in accordance with the general rise in 
prices, and finds some difficulty in maintaining its roads, bridges, 
schools and hospitals in proper order, with the funds at its dis- 
posal. It maintains a paid Secretary, District Engineer and 
Superintendent of Arboriculture in addition to the subordinate 
clerks, roads and trees establishment, medical and veterinary 
staff. 

Sialkot is a first class and Pasrur a second class munici- ^ , 

pality and there are also 18 Notified Areas, as shown in Table 46 
•of the second volume. It is also proposed to raise the status 
•of Narowal Notified Area to that of a municipality, 2fld class. 
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MunkipsUfy. 


A second class municipality Was first formed in Sialkot 
in 1867. It was raised to first class in 1918. It consists of 22 
members, of whom three are ex-offieio and four nominated, the 
remaining 15 are elected by ballot. The city is divided into 16 
wards. Each ward returns one member. Of the elected members 
nine must be Musalmans and their wards are specified. The 
posts of Secretary, Health Officer and Engineer are paid and 
much honorary work is done by the members. The Deputy 
Commissioner is the ex-officio Pre.sident, holding office for three 
years,. There are two Vice-Presidents Avho are annually elected 
by the members. There are five sub-committees, namely. Finance,. 
Public Works, Sanitary, Education and Water-Works whose 
members are annually elected. Members hold office for three 
years. The only form of taxation in force is octroi which is 
proposed to be converted into a (erniinal-tax. The other sounies 
of income are town sweepings, tehbazari and water-rate. 
The receipts under different heads for the last five years are 
shown below : — 


Year. 

■ 

Octroi. 

Sale of 
citj 

3W! epiggs 
iai 

Iran ra. 

1 

! 

Water- 

rae 

Teit- 

t.azar 

of 

land. 

Other 

items 

Total. 

Iccidcucc 

.,'f 

taxation 
per bead of 
popdJatioii. 


Ra. 1 

R., 

Ri. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rj. 

Re. 

Ba. 4 P. 

39U-15 ... 

1.56,*58 I 

4 '806 

... 

2,694 

344 

.30,620 

1,93,622 

3 4 0 

1916-16 .. i 

1,BG.J35 : 

10,785 


2 921 

3.826 , 

86,211 

2,f,-,87« 

2 9 3 

1916-17 1 

1.68,689 , 

! 5,508 

2,718 

3.72‘J 

M4t 

32, 1 43 

2 23.>61 

2 9 n 

191M8 ... 1 

8, C 3,938 1 

17,674 , 

7,612 

5,820 

3.148 

43,661 I 

8,81.863 

3 2 10 

19i8-19 ... ! 

3,22,197 

2d,03S 1 

1 

8 207 

6 30f: 

2,733 1 

49, '93 1 

3,11,973 

3 8 8 


The cost of collection 'S about 8 per cent, of the income 
and the income from sweepings and manure nearly covers the 
expenditure cn conservancy and lighting. 

The expenditure of the last five years is shown as below : — 


Tesra. 

Betabliah- 
Bieat and 
Geaenl 
Adminis- 
ttatioa. 

1 

T« 

collrcUou. 

1 

1 Confer* 

1 vau cy. 

M dlcal 
relief 

i 

' • f 

L... 

Poblic 

Work**. 

i 

Ref usds 


R. 

Re. 

R«. 1 


Re. 

B^. 1 

Ba. 

1914-16 ... 

10,716 

18,923 

20.097 ' 

14,266 

9.443 1 

7,377 , 

56.168 

1916-16 ... 

10,402 

21,394 

23.380 

22.188 

24,397 

16 694 ! 

36 . 799 ' 

1918-17 ... 

9.122 I 

18,133 

22.127 

22,193 

28.224 

9,807 I 

88 , 1:3 

191 M 8 ... 

9,796 i 

17 ,h »4 

20,976 

19,078 

26,269 

21.440 1 

. 36,812 

I »1 -19 ... 

9,250 j 

18,811 

26.673 

19,688 

26,908 

17,482 i 

58.440 


Octroi is also levied by the municipal authorities for the- 
Cantonment area, the committee of which receives one-quarter 
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of the net income from this head. The population according 
to the last census was 48,696, but has increased very much since 
then. 


The Municipal Water-Works were erected in 1916 at a cost 
of Rs. 4,75,000. The Drainage Scheme at an estimated cost of 
Bs. 6 lakhs has been sanctioned by the Government, of which 
half will be subscribed by the Sanitary Board. The Committee 
expects to have an electric supply soon. It is proposed to build 
a new Civil Hospital at a cost of about Rs. 5,00,000 and to found 
a Zanana Hospital. 

The Municipal Committee of Pasrur was constituteu in P®»r6r. 
1885. There are six elected and three nominated members. 
Formerly the Tahsildar, Pasriir, was the ex-officio President of 
the Committee, but since June 1920 a non-official President 
has been elected, and there is now no ex-officio member in this 
municipality. 

A drainage scheme is pending from the last two years and 
it is expected that it will be taken up in the year 1921-22. 
Formerly the water-supply wa^ very scanty, but owing to a 
change in the Degh torrent the wells in the town are now suffi- 
cient. The question of metalling the circular road is under the 
consideration of the Committee. 


There are four Municipal Primary Schools in the town, 
two for boys and two for girls, and a grant-in-aid is ^ven to two 
Mission Schools. The income and expenditure during the year 
1919-20 were as follows : — * 


Rs. 


Opening balance 
Income . . 
Expenditure 
Closing balance 


3,560 

20,864 

18,860 

5,064 


The mam sources of income are octroi, iehbazdri, and 
rents. The income from octroi rose from Rs. 12,874 to 
Rs. 15,507, the increase being noticeable under every head of 
The population is 7,564 souls according to ttie census of 


The incidence of taxation was Bs. 1-4-1 per head of po»u- 
laJiM m 1919-20. The hosjwtal and Hi.gh School are 
by the District Board. 
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Noticed 

Anu. 


OaAa 

Notified 

Areas. 


Notified Areas. 

There are ro less than 18 Notitied Areas in the district, 
one of which, Narowal, will probably be converted into a muni- 
cipality next year : these were ell constituted in 1914. 

The towns of Daska, Jamke, Begow41a, Mitranwdli, Bhopal- 
wdla, Sahowala and Sambrial are the Notified Areas of Daska 
Tahsil, The committees consist of from three to six members, 
all of whom are non-otficials except that at Daska the President 
is the Tahsildar. The income is derived mainly from house- 
tax, which has hitherto been calculated at a sum equal to or 
50 per cent larger than the pay of the town-watchmen. In- 
cidence of taxation varies from two anaa= ten pies per head of the 
population to four annas ten pies. The population varies in the 
different tovms from 3,000 to 6,000. The committees contribute 
towards the cost of the District Board Schools and at Daska 
to the hospital also. At Sahowala and Sambrial the seepage 
from the Upper Chanb Canal has caused a serious rise in the 
waterlevel, but generally the towns are fairly healthy. 


ZaiarwH 

Notified 

Arefii. 


KakmwHa, 

Notified 

Ateo. 


In Zafarwal Tahsil there are two such areas, at Zafarwal 
and Chawinda. These are managed on much the same lines 
as above ; the President of Chawinda is the Tahsilaar, the 
non-official members numbering five in Zafarwal and four in 
Chawinda. Taxation varies from four annas to four annas six 
pies per head of the population, which in the case of Zafarwal 
is 4,500 and in that of Uhawinda 3,600. 

Ihe only Notified Area in Pasrur Tahsil is Kalaswala, the 
committee of which consists of four non-official members. Popu- 
lation 4,500, and taxation seven annas one jfie per head. 


R^Noti- In the Raya Tahsil there are three Notified Areas at Narow 1, 
fiedAreM. Daud Khas and Baddomalhi. The Tahsildar is Presidert 
of the two latter committees and the remaining members in each 
case are non-officials. The population varies from 2,800 to 
4,500, ana direct taxation from seven annas one pie io Narowal 
and Daud Kh4s to one pie at Baduomalhi. The reason for the 
■ drop in the rate at the latter town is that the sale of “ dharth,” 
or the right to collect weighing-fees on goods sold in the hazd', 
fetches enough to cover the house-tax. This system is prevalent 
in 10 out of the 13 notified areas in the district and arrangements 
pe now being made for reducing the house-tax permanently 
in those notified areas in which there is a steady income from 
the sale of “ dharth.” Narowal is now being converted into a 
municipality. 
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SECTION F.— Public Works. 

The Eoads and Buildings Branch of the Public Works De- 
partment is organised as follows : — The Superintending Engineer 
is stationed at Lahore, the Executive Engineer at Lyallpur, the 
Sub-Divisional Officer at Gujrat, and a Sub-Overseer at Sialkot. 
The Department carried out boring works at Pasrur successfully, 
but the scheme was not completed for lack of funds : at 
Sialkot the water- works was built in 1915 at a cost of Rs. 75,000 
and a large volume of water was obtained ; the engines are the 
best in the Province, save those at Lahore. The Si^lkot- 
Wazlrabad road is mamtained by the Department, which also 
constructed the Government High School at Sialkot. There 
is a scheme for the drainage of Sialkot City which will be carried 
out by the Public Works Department, and proposals are being 
framed for a new Civil Hospital to cost nearly five lakhs. The 
' District Courts were burnt in November 1919, the English Office 
and Record Room being gutted, ana- these will be re-roofed 
and raised, a new Record Room being added. The buildings 
in charge of the Department include — 

I. — Land Revenue Buildings — 

District Court. Sialkot, containing — 

Main Building, Judicial Record Room, Senior Sub- 
Judge’s Court, Bar Room, Treasury building, 
Chaukidars’ quarters and shops. 

Tahsils at Sialkot, Pasrur, Raya, Daska and Zafarwal. 

4 

II. — Law and Justice Buildings — 

Sessions House at Sialkot, District Judge’s Court at 
Sialkot, and Munsiflf’s Courts at Daska and Pasrur. 

III. — Cattle-pound at Sialkot. 

IV. — Observatory at Sialkot. 

V. — Cemeteries at Sialkot and SambriM. 

VI. — Educational Buildings — 

Goverriment High School at Sialkot, Boarding-house 
at Sialkot and Normal School at Sialkot. 

ViL— Monuments and Antiquities— 

Maqbara Abdul Nabi at Kotli Maqbara and 'Hbla 
Jalian at Sialkot. 


Aoads and 
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Beads asd 
BaiMingg. 


Iiriga'ion 

Bianoh, 

Pnblic 

Works 

Department. 


Bonnal 

ganiaMk 


VIII. — Supplj' Houses; at — 

Badiana, Pasriir, Ghuenki, Bhallowali, Daska, Dharam 
kot, TatL, DhamthaJ, Baya, IVfiaoi, Sambrial, Kullu- 
wdl and PhilJaura. 

IX. — Postal Buildings — 

Post Offices at Sialkot and Phillaura. 

X.— Public Buildings in the District. The Irrigation De- 
partment have constructed the Upper Chenab Canal with part 
of the Nokhar Branch the Eaya Branch, and Shahdara and 
Muridke Distributaries in the district. The Mahi Line takes 
out of the River Chenab at Marala and was opened by the 
Viceroy in 1912. There is a weir which regulates the volume of 
water let into the canal and that which is allowed to go down 
the river to feed the Lower Chenab Caaal. The Canal has a 
capacity of 12,000 cusecs and is probably the largest irrigation 
canal in the world. There is an Executive Engineer and a 
Sub-Divisional Officer at the Head Works, Meralais a delightful 
spot where jaded workers from Sidlkot can profitably spend 
week-end holidays, the local amenities including boating, fishing, 
tennis, and small game shooting, with beautiful views of the 
river, canal and the hills. 

At Bhambanwala the Nokhar Branch takes off to the west 
and the Eaya Branch to the east, and at Mehta Shuja the tad 
erf the latter branch separates into the Shahdara and Muridke 
Distributaries. The Executive Engineer, Raya Branch, resides 
at Gujranwala and controls the Sub-Di visional Officer of Raya 
Sub-Division and the Sub- Divisional Officer of the Shahdara 
and Muridke Sub-Divisions. The canal has brought much pros- 
perity to the western part of the district, but the irrigated por-- 
tions have mostly been shorn off to be added to the Gujranwala 
and Sheikhupura Districts. The damages caused on the main 
line by subterranean percolation affects a considerable tract, 
in which 2,000 acres are at present rendered unculturable and 
minor damage has been done further afield. Steps are being 
taken to remedy the evil so caused. 

Chapteb III G. — Army. 

The Qorrison, 

Sialkot Cantonment is a part ot the 1st (Rawalpindi) Indian 
Division. The sarctioned normal garrison consists of one Battery. 
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Eoyal Horse Artillery, one Ammunition Column Eoyal Horse Nonuri 
Artillery, one Regiment British Cavalry, one Battalion British 
Infantry, two Regiments Indian Cavalry, 25th Railway Com- 
pany Sappers and Miners, two Battalions Indian Infantry, one 
Cavalry Brigade Mule Corps and Depot Transport Lines. There 
are two grass farms with an area of 2,800 acres and a dairy 
farm of 317 acres, within the Cantonments. About 1,700 acres 
have also been acquired outsiae the Cantonments for grass 
and dairy farms. There are two Station Hospitals for British 
and Indian Troops, respecti vel3^ 

The Cantonment is commanded at present by a Brigadier- 
General, with his usual staff. There is a Cantonment Committee 
(of whose members two are Indians) who control an income of 
about Rs. 90,000 per annum, Rs. 50,000 of which comes from 
octroi collected by the Sialkot Municipality, and the rest from 
the proceeds of a house-tax on owners, a dog-tax, a tax on 
trades and protessions, and land-rents, etc., the whole income 
working out at Rs. 8-2-1 per head per annum. The management 
is most careful and efficient, but the task of balancing income and 
expenditure is becoming yearly more difficult owing to the rise 
of prices and w^ages. The Cantonment measures over two and- 
a-half miles in length and one and a-half in breadth and contains 
6,670 acres : it is well laid out with broad straight avenues and 
gardens, and contains two fine churches and a race-course, with a 
large Scotch Mission Settlement on the w'estside and a Convent 
School, 


War History of the Sialkot District. 

Although the district played its part during the Wars which 
preceded the advent of British rule, it wrs never exploited by of the ais-"^ 
British recruiting officers except for Dogras, Labanas and Saleh- 
ria Rajputs. It had always been neglected for Jat Sikhs and 
Punjabi Musalmans. During the War of 1914— 1918 the number 
of men serving in the Armj' rose from a little over 2,000 to 15,839. 

This was some 5,000 men short of the total assigned to the dis- 
trict, but it means that a full divisioii wnas supplied from the dis- 
trict, and out of the total no less than 13,500 were combatants 
The distrct gave 9-2 per cer t, of its men of military age : in point 
of aggregate numbers it stood 16th and in point of percentage of 
men of fighting age 17th among the Punjab districts. His 
Honom- the Lieutenant-Governor, lir Michael O’Dw'yer, held an 
informal Darbar at Sialkot in the Ganda Singh High School Hall 
on the 5th August 1918, an account of which appeared in the 
P'unjab (xazette of August 30, 1918. After the destruction by fixe 
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War hiitorj of the English Office at Sialkot, these printed proceedings furnish 
tt* dif. almost the only record of the recruiting effort of the district. 
By the end of June 1918, His Honour pointed out, the figures 
for recruiting were as follows : — 


The Hikhs held the first place ; out of 47,038 males they had 
given 3,528, or 1 in 13. Out of 332,197 males the Musalm4ns 
had given 4,452, or 1 in 75 ; out of 134,585 the Hindus had 
given 1,661 or 1 in 81, of whom over half were Dogras : out 
of 27,306 the Christians had gii^’en 511, or one in 58. Of the 
Sikhs the Labanas bad done best, of the Musalmans the Rajpiits. 
His Honour reminded those assembled that Government had 
given 7,000 squares in the colonies to Sialkot people and a leni- 
ent land revenue settlement of 30 years. He pointed to the 
splend’d example of patriotism shown by the fine old veteran 
Subedar- Major Hasham Khan, of Rupo Chak, Tahsil Zafarwal, 
who produced over 1,000 recruits from his tribe, the Salehria 
Rdjputs, and whom Government had gladly honoured with the 
grant of & jdgir &.nA two rectangles of land. Among the Sikhs, 
Sardar Harnam Singh, of Mananwala, set a fine example of indi- 
vidual effort end was granted four rectangles of land. His Honour 
also cited the example of Mussammat Hako, of Rupo Chak. who 
enlisted two sons in the Army, and when one was wounded made 
good the deficit by enrolling her third remaining son — he showed 
Government’s appreciation of her spirit by granting her a square 
of land. 


The Commissioner of Lahore also specially mentioned Jama- 
dar- Kasim Khan who assisted his father Subedar H4shim Khan ; 
Mussammat Hukmi,of Rupo Chak, who enlisted three out of five 
sons ; of the Dogras, Jagat Singh, Safedposh, Maluk Singh, Zail- 
dar, Moti Singh, Zaildar, and Bishna, Safedposh : of the Labanas, 
grants of one rectangle were made to Gopal Singh, Ala Lambar- 
dar, Jai Singh and Biir Singh, all of Sharifpur, and Mana Singh 
of Wan Labana. ' 


The Deputy Commissioner Avas Mr. E. R. Abbott, I.C.S., 
from the beginning of the War till 1918, and Mr. C. F. TJsborne, 
I.C.S., for the closing period. 

Statement No. 1, attached to this brief account, shows the 
number furnished by each tahsil and tribe, Avith the figures for 
casualties. The percenteges before the War and at its close, fur- 
nished by each tahsil are as follows they show that Zafarwal 
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tahsil jmprovea its percentage by five and Daska tahsil by one 
and-a-half ; — 


Tahsil. 

I 

j BeTirft 

! 

At Close of Vfar. 

Siatk-t 

1 

! 

.-!r>% 

Zftfartval 

16% 

20% 

Raya ... ... ... | 

22% i 

1-'% 

1 

Pasrur ... 

1 

16% j 

14'S% 

Paskft ... ... ... 1 

10% j 

11-5% 


Statement No. II contains a list corrected up to June 30. 
1918, of military decorations won by SiaJkof men with a descr'p* 
tion of their heroic acts in many cases. This record shows how 
individual Sialkot men conducted themselves in the presence of 
danger and is the most precious part of ties history. 

Other statements show the names of those who contributed 
recruits and of those who obtained rewards and honours, for War 
work of all kinds ; a list of villages is also given in which ma’Jis 
were gi’anted for good recruiting work. The following details 
are added : — 


Rs. 

District contribution to Imperial Indian 
Relief Fund .. .. .. 46.424 

District contribution to St. John’s Am* 
bulance Fund . . . . . . 14,043 

District contribution to Aeroplane Fund 5,323 

The fatal casualties according to the official return were 

450. 


Rs. 

District contribution to 1st War Loan . . 8,71,408 
District contribution to 2nd War Loan . . 8,61,800 


War histoip 
of che 
diitriot. 
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was most praiueworthy. 


to Mian officer and other Indian rank, of the Sialhot District during the TTar-coBtlnued. 
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rarticular of rewards granted to Indian oflcers and other Indian ranh of the Sialhot District during the TFar-oontmued. 
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Particuhr of rewards granted to Indian oncers and other Indian 
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angal Singh I l-34th Sikh Pioneers Mazbhi Sikh Siilkot 
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Panchgaon, , Do. ... Ditto 


Tartieular of reu-ards granted to Indian f^icers and other Indian ranis af the Siallot District during the Tfai— continued. 
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SohanSmgb,., 57th Wilde’s RiHes Jat, Sikh ... Mangran, Rsya Mesopotamia Ror gallantry and devotion 1 Ditto. 

■ ' to duty in the field, j 
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5 c - OP pppp SS 



Kirpa ... 37th Dograa ... Togra, Rajput Cboroha, Do. * j For gallantry and devotion Ditto. 

Zaff.irwal. to duty in the fi Id. 


ParUcular or rewards granted to Udian p^fieen and other Indian ranJce of the Siallot Dietriet during the ^'ar-concluded. 
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Statement No. Ill (A) (a). 

List of reeijiients of riviards prior to Datbar 
Naotes^ 

Sardar Upar Singb, Zaildar, of Kalaswala 


Cbaudhri 

Chand. 


Arjan Singb, Zaildar, of Mangal Earn 
Honorary Magistrate, 


Sardar Sabib Harnam Singb, 

Eilla Sardar Harnam Singb, 

Cbaudbri Kasim Khan, Enpo Chak 

Sardar Mul Singh of Eandhlwa 

Cbaudhri Fakir Husain, Zaildar, Marakiwal 

Lala Moti Shah, Bhabra, SiSlkot 

Cbaudhri Moti Singh, Zaildar, Charwa 

Cbaudhri Jagat Singh, Safedposb, Pol Bajnan 

Mistri Habib-UIlah of Si^lkot 

Cbaudhri Shivdev Singh, Lambardar, Ban Bajwa 

Cbaudhri Phango of Phuklian 

Chaudhri Jab an Khan of Budha Goraya 

Cbaudhri Partab Singh of Mirza Goraya 

Chaudhri Makhan Singh, Safedposb, Chuhar Chak 


in 1918. 

CIj ts of reward. 

Silver watch ad 
Commauder-in* 
Chief’s Sanad. 

Ditto. 

Commauder-in- 
Chief’s Sanad. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Statement No. Ill (A) ( 2 *). 

List of recipients of rewards after Durbar in 1919 . 


Names. 


Class of rewards 


Lala Hari Rann, Member, Notified Area Committee, Commander-in- 
Kalaswala. Chief’s Sanad and 

Silver Watch. 


Lala Lai Chand, Sabukar, Chawinda 

Kalu Manhas, Lambardar, Village Dungi Zail, Qangwal 


Faiz Ahmad, Safedposb, Kotli Kunan 
Dial Singh, Sarbrah Zaildar, of Jandidla 
Eahmat Khan, Zaildar, of Khanawfili 


Ditto. 

Cash K hillat 
Es. 100 and 
Commander-in- 
chief’s Sanad. j 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Statement No. Ill (B), 

Tie Gazette ofl nfltOy Extraordinary Eotification, He -ird June 1918. 

The names of the undermentioned have been hrou^jlit to the notice of 
the Government of India for valuable services rendered in India in connec- 
tion with War up to the ■tth August 1917 : — 

1. Hachittar Singh, Snbadar-Major, Pensioner, of Khalilpnr. 

2. Fakir Hussain, Chaudhri, Zaildar, of Mirakiwal. 

3. Hashani Khan, Snbedar, Pensioner, of Kupo Chat. 

4. Jagat Singh of Kotera. 

5. Lachman Singh, Sarlar, of Sialkot Citj. 


Statement No. Ill (C). 

dist of Honoms confered i<i 1919. 

I.— Eeeruitiiig Badges — 

1. Sardar Sahib Ilarnam Singh of i\lanan\va!a, Honorary Magist- 

rate, Jagirdar and Divisional Darbari. 

2. Subedar Ilasham Khan of Kupo Cliak, late of oSth Yaughan^s 

Rifles. 

3. "Jemadar Kasim Khan, son of Subedar Kasha. a Khan. 

4. Sardar Upar Singh, Zaildar, of Kalarwala. 

5. Sardar Eandhir Singh, Sub- Registrar, Daska. 

6. Sardar Shivdev Singh of Siranwali, Honorary iMagigtrate. 

7. Bhai Mul Singh, Sahukar, Randhawa. 

8. Chaudhri Moti Singh, Dogra, Zaildar, of Charvya. 

9. Chaudhri Maluk Singh, Dogra, Manbas, Zaildar, of Gangwal. 

10. Chaudhri Jahan Khan, Jat, Zaildar, of Budlra Goraya, Tahsil 

Pasrur. 

11. Chaudhri Fakir Hussain, A wan, Zaildar, of Mirakiwal, Tahsil 

Sidlkot. 


II.— Commander-iri-Chief's Sanads with Khill.its (Rohe of Honour) 
worth Rs. 300 — 

1. Sardar Sahib Harnam Singh, Mananwala, Also rece'ved a 

Honorary Magistrate, Jagirdar and Divi- rorruiting halge- 
sional Darbari. 

2. Retired Subedar Hashim Khan, of Rupo Ditto. 

Chak, Sufedposh. 
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III. — Punjab Government Sanads with Khillats worth Ks. 200 
each — 

1. Cbaudhri Ganda Hing-h^ Uberoi ... Robe of honour. 

2. M Ahsan-ul-Haq, Public Prosecutor ... Ditto. 

3. Rigaldar Dhangri, late of 11th Lancers ... Gold watch. 

4. Sardir Shivdev Singh, Honorarv magist- Mold watch, also 

rate of Siranwah. received a recruit- 

ing badge). 

5. Bhai Mul Singh, Sahnk.ar, of Randhawa, Ditto. 

Tahsil Pasrur, a Kursinashin. 

6. S. Ghulani Hussain, Kursinashin and land- Gun. 

owner, of Rharth. 

IV. — Khillats for Government Officials — 

1. Chaudhri Sardar Khan, Revenue Assistant,. , Khillat Rs. 800. 

2. Pandit Kundan Lai, Sub-.Iudge ... Ditto. 

3. B. Kanshi Ram, Extra Assistant Commis- Ditto. 

sioner. 

4'. Pandit Shambu Nath, Tahsildar, Sidlkot ... Khillat Rs. 200. 

5. Mian Basheshar Singh, Assistant District Do. Rs. 200 
JLl ecruitiug Officer. 

V. — Commander-in-Chief’s Recruiting Sanads and Khillats worth 
Rs. 200. 

1. Punjab Singh, a Dogra, Lainbardar of Jarwal, Zaffar- 

wal Tahsil ... ... ... Gan, 

2. Inayat Ullah, son of Mansabdar, Lainbardar cf Dharag 

Miana, Raya Tahsil ... ... Dq. 

3. Mr. Caleb, Master in Scotch Mission School Sialkot ... Do. 

4. Akbar Khan, son of Bhago Khan, Patwari, of Rnpo 

Chak, Salahria by caste ... ' ... ... Do. 

VI . — War Loan Sanads, 2ud War Loan — 

(1) Government of India Sana ! (1). 

1. Rai Bahadur Lala Gian Chand, Vice-President. 

(2) President, War Loan Committee Sanads (6). 

]. Rai Sahib Diwan Charan Dass, Treasurer. 

2. Lala Moti Shah, Honorary Magistrate. 

8, Mir Ibadullah, Stib-.Tudge. 

4. Malik Kadir Bakhsh, Tahsildar, Daska. 

5. Malik Ahsan Ullah, late Tahsildar, Pasrur. 

6. Mr. Lincoln, Cantonment Magistrate. 
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(31 Commissioner’s Sanads. 

1. Pandit Beli Bam, Pleader, Joint Secretary. 

2. Lala Devi Ditta, Bhabra, Sialkot. 

3. Sheikh Pir Muhammad of Messrs. Ghulam Kadir and Co. 

4. Lala Gokal Chand of the Alliance Hank, Simla. 

5. Pandit MnlRaj, President, Notified Area, Bhopdlwala. 

6. Lala Hushaak Rai, Shahukar, of Bhopalwala. 

7. Lala Kanshi Ram, Puri, of Ghartal. 

8. Lala Mul Raj, Puri, of Ghartal. 

9. Lala Gokal Chand of Kandan Sian, late Honorary Magis-- 

trate. 

10. Pandit Jhanda Mai, President, Notified Area, MitrSnwala. 

11. Lala Rala Ram, Pleader, of Pasrur. 

12. Lala Uttam Chand, Muncipal Commissioner, Pasrur. 

13. S. Upar Singh, Rais, Kalaswala. 

VII. — Seats in Divisional Darbar — 

Sufcedar Hasham Khan of Rupo Chak. 

VIII. — Grants of land. 

1. Sardar Sahib Harnam Singh, son of Rai Man Singh, 

of Kila Sardar Harnam Singh ... ... 4 rectangles. 

2. Sardar Randhir Singh, son of Sardar Raghbir Singh 

Jat, of Kalaswala ... ... ... 2 rectanglesr 

3. Retired Subedar Hasham Khan of Rupo Chak ... 2 rectangles^ 

4. Chandhri Jagat Singh, Safedposh, of Pul Bajwan 1 rectangle. 

5. Chaudhri Jahan Khan, son of Jalal Khan, Zaildar, 

Jat, of Badha Goraya ... ... 1 rectangle.- 

Statement No. Ill (D) 

List of civil deeoratiinc conjerred in 1919. 

i ^ i 

>'aDie. Title. Date. 

1 

1. Sardar Harnam Singh ... ... ... Sardar Sahib ... Ist January 1917. 

a Rai Sahib Lala Cyan Chand, Honorary Magistrate Rai Bahadur ... lat January 19i 8. 
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Statement No. Ill (E). 

List of Recipients of San ids, etc., in 1918. 

(1) Subedar-Majpr Bachittar Singh of Khalilpur. 

(2) Subedar HaBham Khan of Sialkot. 

(3) Sardar Lachhman Singh of Sialkot. 

(4) Chaudhri Faqir Hiissaiu, Zaildar, of Mirakiwal. 

(5) Jagat Singh of Kotera. 

(6) Sardar Randhir Singh of Kalaswala. 

(7) Rai Sahib Dewan Charan Das. 

(8) Chaudhri Ghulam Mustafa, Zaildar, Dullam. 

(9) Chaudhri Sohna Mai, Zaildar, Fatehgarh, 

(10) Baba Kirpa Singh, Tahsildar, Zaffartval. 

(11) Chaudhri Moti Singh, Dogra, Zaildar, of Charwa, Tahsil Zafiarwal, 

(12) Chaudhri Jagat Singh, Dogra Rijput, Safedposh, of Luni, Tahsil 

Sialkot. 

(13) Jemadar Qasim Khan of Rupo Chak, Tahsil Zaffarwal. 

(11) Chaudhri Gopal Singh, eon of Nihala, of Sharifpur, Tahsil Raya. 

(15) Chaudhri Jai Sir.gh, son of Jawahir Singh, of Sharifpur, Tahsil 

Raya. 

( 16 ) Chaudhri Bur Singh, son of Labha Singh, Sharifpur, Tahsil Raya. 

(17) Chaudhri Manak Singh, son of Jawala Singh, of Awan Labhana, 

i’ahsil Raya. 

(18) Mussammat Hako, widow of Mehr Khan, of Rupo Chak, Tahsil 

Zafarw41. 

(19) Lala Puran Chand. 

(20) Chaudhri Jaban Khan, Zaildar, of Budha Goraya. 

(21) Faiz Ahmad, Safedposh, of Kotli. 

(22) Makhan Singh, Safedposh, of Chak Chuhar. 

(23) Hakim, Lambardar, of Mundeki. 

(24) Sardar Upar Singh of Kalasw&la- 

(25) Chaudhri Maluk Singh, Zaildar, of Gangwal, 

(23) Chaudhri Mula Singh, Zaildar, of Khakb. 

(27) Budhe Khan, Zaildar, of Maharajke. 

(28) Sant Ram, Safedposh, of Tahsil Zafarwal. 

(29) Chaudhri Fatteh Din, Sarbrah Lambardar. 

(30) Chaudhri Muhammad Hussain. 

(31) Bhai Gian Singh, Member, Notified Area, Chawinda. 

(32) Hamam Singh, Zaildar, of Goindke. 

(33) Faiz Ali Khan, Zaildar, of Kali. 

\34) Bishna, Safedposh, of Gangwil. 


0 
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statement No. Ill (F), 

List of persons granted Life Ma’fis. 


♦ 

Talisil. 

! Xame of person. 

! 

1 Ma’fi. 

6 

1 


1 


; 

I 

1 Ks. 

1 

Sialkot 

ir^bfikh Jlaliauirrad Hussain, Safedpush, Chitti 
Mieik.ifto, 

25 

2 

Do. 

PetisioDer Risaldar Dhangri 

6J 

3 

Do. 

Otandhr. t'oqi: Hussain, Z-sildar, Mirakiwal 

60 

4 

Do. 

Chiii-.dhri Lai Singli, Safedposh, Phullian 

60 

5 

Do. ,<• 

Chmidhri Mahik Sirgh, ZaMdar, Gangwal 

75 

6 

DO. 

Chaudbri Pishoft, Safedposb, Gan and bis bod 
Jai ^^iDgh. 

25 

7 

Do. 

Cbavidbri Makban Singh, Safedposh, Chuhar Cbak 

25 

8 

Do, 

Chaudhri Hakim Kban, Safedbposh, Gopalpnr .•« 

2U 

9 

Zafarwal 

Chaudhri Ghulam Mustafa Khan, Zaildar, 
DuHum. 

60 

10 1 

Do, 

Chaudhri Moti Singb, Zaildar, Cbarwa 

75 

11 

Do. 

Mussmmat Hukmi, wife of Nalho, Salehris, 
Rnpo Chak. 

35 

12 

P asrnr 

Sardar.Dpar Singh, Zaildar, Kaldswaia 

76 

13 

Do. ■ ... 

Sardar SbiTder Singh, Honorary Magistrate, 
Siranwali, 

SO . 

14 

Do. 

Chandbri Shivdey Singh, Patbidar, Ban-Bajwa ... 

20 

16 

Rsya 

Chandfari OhnUm Hoby-nd-Din, Feniioner 
Rinldar, Eirte. 

16 
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Statement No. IV. 

Recruiters of the Sialkot Ristficl who produced 35 or more recruits. 


6 

{2; 

«> 

Ul 

Name 

of 

Tahsil. 

1 

Name of person arvd rank. 

Ca=te, 

! 

Name 

of 

f village. 

1 

Number of 
recruits 
given. 

1 

Sialkot L,. 

1 

1 

Sheikh M ahatnma d 
H ussain, Safedpoah, 

Chitti Sheikhan. 

Sheikh 

1 C h it t i 
Sheikhan. 

63 

2 ; 

Do. 

Pensioner R i s a 1 d a r 
Dhanprri of Ivotha. 

Rajput Manha‘5 j 

Kotha ... j 

53 

.3 

Do. 

Chandhri Jag-at Singh, 
Safedposh. i 

Rajput Bajju 

1 1 

Pul Rajwau | 

1 

55 

4 

Do. ... j 

Chandhri Faqir Hussain, 
Zaildar. [ 

Awan 

Mirdkiwal . , . 

43 


5 

Do. 

Chaudhri Lai Singh, 
Safedpoph. 

' Rajput Dogra 

1 

Phnklian ... 

27 

6 

Do. 

Chandhri Maluk Singh. 
Zaildar. 

' Rajput Jlanhas 

Gangwal 

26 

7 

Zafarwal .. 

Suhedar Hashim Khan ... 

Raj p u t 
Salefiria 

P.npo Chak... 

1,0(0 

8 

Do. 

Chandhri Qasim Khan, 

Pattidar. 

1 Ditto. 

1 

Ditto ... 

■ 46 

9 

Do. 

Chandhri Ghulam Mustafa 
Ehan, Zaildar. 

Jat 

i 

Dnllam ... 

40 

10 

Do. 

1 Chandhri Moti Singh, 

' Zaildar 

Dogra Rajput 

j Charwa 

j 39 

! 

11 

Do. 

Chandhri Punjab Singh, 
Lamhardar. 

Ditto. 

Jarwal 

29 

12 

1 

Do. 

Mnsssmmat Hnkmi, wife 
of Nathu. 

R a j p u t 
SalehHa. 

Rupo Chak ... 

3 out of 
sons. 

13 

1 Do. 

Mussammat Hako,wife of 
Mehr Ehan. 

Ditto. 

r itto ... ^ 

3 out of 
sons. 

14 

Do. 

Mussammat Begum, wife 
of Ghulam Nabi. | 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Her only a 

15 

PasCTir 

Sard»r Dppir Sing-h, 1 
Zaildar. 

Jat Bajwa ... 

KsHewtila ... 

208 

16 

Do. 

Sardar Randhir Singh, 
Sub-Registrar, of Dasks. 

Ditto. 

Do. 

171 

17 

Do. ... , 

^ 1 

Sardar Shivdev Singh, 
Honorary Magistrate. 

Ditto, 

Siramrali ... 

IIS 

18 

Do. 1 

f 

Chsndhri Jahan Khan, 
Za'ldar. 

Jat Goraya .. 

Budha Goraya 

66 

19 

Raya 

Sardar Sahib Hamam 

Jat Man 

Eilla Sardar 

1,166 


Daska 

Singh, Honorary Magis- 
trate, 


Harnam Singh. 

29 

Chandhri Fail Ahmad, 
Safedposh. 

Jat Gbnmman 

Kotli Nunan 

43 
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Statement No. V. 


List oj leading ienefactars who contributed towards the various funds ; — 



Rs. 

S. S. liarnam. Singh of Killa Sardar Harnam Singh 

... 2,8^0 

Chaudhri Ganda Singh, Uberoi ... 

... 1,500 

Lala Brij Lai and R. S. Gian Chand 

... 1,000 

Messrs. India Ram, Bankers 

500 

S. Shivdev Singh, Siranwali 

... 1,000 

Havildar Hakim Singh 

500 


Statement Mo. VI. 


List (if persons who sohserihed Rs. 5,000 or above towards the fVar Loan, 

1918, Sialkot Lislriet. 


is 

1 

Name of Snbscriber 

Tahsil. 

Amonnt. 

1 

Sardar tianda Siogh, Uberoi 

SUlkot City. 

Bs. 

16,000 

2 

Mabsnt Harnam Singh ... 

Ditto 

7,000 


Rai Sabib Dewan Charan DaM, Pleader 

Ditto 

IkOOO 

4 

Lala Moti Sbab, Bbabra, Honorary Mai^strate c*. 

Ditto 

7^000 

6 

Rattan Singhs Hakim Singb ... 

Ditto 

7,000 

6 

Meiirs. Aya Ram, Deri Dyal 

Ditto 

5,100 

7 

Lala Sawaa Mai ... 

Ditto 

5,000 

8 

Pandit Bell Bam, Pleader 

Ditto 

5,000 

9 

Bai Bahadar Gian Chand... 

Ditto 

25,000 

iO 

Lala Qopal rhsb, Bbabra 

Ditto 

5,000 

11 

Lala Bamji Dass, Contractor ... ... 

Sialkot Canton- 

6,500 

12 

Shirdev Singh, son of Sahib Slogh, Jat Gbnman •. 

ment. 

Baya. 

5,000 

13 

Thakar Dasa, Pleader 

Village Ball, Za- 

6.000 

14 

Jamait Rai, son of Sant Bam ... 

fsrvdl. 

Ditto 

6,000 

15 

Shivdev Singh, Honorary Magistrate... 

Siranwdli, Pasmr 

16^000 

lo 

Mul Raj, Pnri „. ... ■ ... 

Gbartal Daska. 

5,000 

17 

Kansbi Bam, Pori 

Ditto 

5,000 

18 

Lala Hosbnak Rai of Mewrs. Oopal Shah J^atha 
Mai 

Bhopalwdla. 

6,000 

19 

Pandit Mul Baj of Messre Bibari Sbab Baabi Ram 

Ditto 

6,000 

20 

Qanda Mai ... 

Mitranwdli 

6'OGO 
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Statement No. VII. 

Statement of vtUage Remissions of Revenve. 


Tahail. 

Village, 

Am:ant actually remitted. 



Rs. 



Sialkot 

Atalgarh 

162 

per annum for 10 yea'‘S. 

Do. 

Picho Bbao ... 

94 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do. 

Gharbi Bbura 

225 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do. 

Kotli Pathanan 

148 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do. 

Zinda 

79 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do 

Jhun 

81 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do. 

Kaja Harpal 

162 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do. 

Kundaa Pore 

224 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do. 

Lsgiwan 

S3 

ditto for 8 J ears. 

Do. 

Kotli Lobaran 

143 

d'tto 

ditto. 

Do. 

Chauun Asrau 

7i 

ditto 

ditto. 

Zafarwul .. 

Ghaki' al 

20 

ditto for 10 year.'. 

Do. 

Dhargal 

148 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do. 

Gammon wall 

66 

dlto 

ditto. 

Do. 

Rapo Chak .. ... 

212 

ditn 

ditto. 

Do. 

rindi Mian Hasan 

125 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do. 

Nadwa! 

b6 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do. 

Biui Salehriaa 

224 

ditto for 3 years. 

Do. ... 1 

Ohanila Daswandiwila ... 

25 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1 

Do. ... ; 

i 

?auli ... ... j 

66 

ditto 

dl*^to. 

Do. 

» 

Joia ... ... j 

69 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do. 

1 

Lange ... i 

38 

ditto 

ddto. 

Do. 

Masial 

116 

ditto 

ditto. 

Pasrur ... 1 

i 

Gujarwali ... 

287 

dit'o fcr 

'.0 years. 

Do. 

Chak Ramdas 

98 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do. 

1 

Ram Dhindsa ... j 

89 

ditt » 

ditto. 

Do. 

Wandho ... ^ j 

471 

ditto 

ditto 

... 

il^hahar Bhatti ... | 

, 360 

ditto 

ditto. 


The District Board has also remitted the local rale oo these Tillages. 

o2 
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CHAPTER III. ~ POLICE AND JAIL. 


PoliM. 


OrinM. 


SECTION H. — Police .4nd Jail. 

The force is controlled by a Superintendent, at present 
without a Deputy Superintendent. The strength is six 
Inspectors, 26 Sub-Inpectors, 95 Head Constables and 686 con- 
stables. The upper grades are recruited rriainly from residents of 
the Central Range. The lower grades are recruited almost entirely 
from the Sialkot and Gujrat Districts, Muhammadan enlistments 
being in the majority. The higher grades are trained at Phillaur 
and the lower at Sialkot headquarters. 

The distribution is as under: — 


Stationed. 

Total strength. 

Guards and duties. 

General. 

Head- Quarters 

371 

276 

96 

Cantonments 

92 

... 

92 

District 

250 

20 

230 

Total 

713 

296 

417 


There are l-I police stations. These, excluding city and 
cantonment, are divided into three circles under tlie charge of 
three inspectors with headquarters at Sialkot Sadr, Pasrur 
and Narowal. The City and Cantonments thanas are under the 
charge of tu o inspectors. 

There are 66 miles of railway in the district. These are 
policed by a sub-inspector of the railway police whose head- 
quarters are at Wazirabad. The District Police supply constables 
to assist the supervision of travellei-s. 

There is an armed reserve of two head constables and 20 
constables. 

The average percentage of convictions to reported cases of 
all classes for the last three years is 33‘9. 

The averase annual total crime reported of all classes for 
the last three years is 1,877 or one criminal case per 621 head of 
population. 

The low percentage of detection naturally affects the ratio 
of convictions to reported crime, a certain improvement has 
occurred of late owing to severer measures taken against 
members of criminal tribes. 
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Criminal Tribes. 

There are three settled tribes registered ia the Sialkot 
District under the Criminal Tribes Act (Act 3 of 1911). 

(1) Bhats, (2) Pakhiwaras, (3) Sansis. 

Under the orders contained in Punjab Government noti- 
fication No. 65-G'Polioe, dated 5fch January 1917, the following 
wandering tribes have also been registered under the Act in this 
district : — 


(1) Bengali Sapadas, (2) Barars, (3) Nats, (4) Chhurimars 
and (5) Baurias. 

The attached statement show the total number of the regis - 
tered members of each tribe and their distribution in 1920 : 


Class. 

Bhats 

Pakhiwaras 

Sansis 

Wandering tribes 


yo. on register. 
146 
326 
533 


The history of the efforts made to reform the criminal 
tribes in the Sidlkot District is one long record of enthusiasm, 
lack of continuity, and consequent failure. In 1856 the Judicial 
Commissioner issued a circular, which empowered District 
Magistrates to confine certain classes known as “wandering 
professional thieves ”.in walled enclosures or kots, and to subject 
them to other restrictions, including repeated roll-calls during 
the night. In 1859 a scheme was elaborated in the Sialkot 
District under which Sansis and Pakhiwaras were so confined, a 
ticket of leave system was introduced, with whipping as the 
punishment for breaches of the rules. Land was allotted to 
them for cultivation and some assistanee in the shape of cattle, 
implements and wells was afforded by Government. Subscrip- 
tions were collected from the villages Ijoth ia cash and kind to 
enable the would-be agriculturists to live Until their first crops 
matured. Up to 1862 all the reports on these kots spoke of 
present success and future hope. In the records of 1S63 another 
side of the picture is disclosed. The inmates of the kots did not 
prove successful cultivators, the nature of the land made over to 
them required more skill and energy than they could command. 
The kots uere over-crowded and sickness visited them. The 
death-rate was as high as 14 per cent, per annum for one year, 
and it was admitted that something akin to starvation had helped 
to produce these dire results. Various schemes were mooted for 
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CHAPTEE 111. — CEIMIKAL TRIBES. 


relieving the over-crowding and to supply the unlucky criminal 
tribesmen with a fair prospect of earning a living by agriculture 
but none of them matured. In 1837 a Chief Court judgment 
struck the death-knell of the ticket system, and the restrictions 
imposed under the 1856 circular were gradually relaxed, till in 
, 1876 tbe question of rebuilding the walls round the kots was 
raised, showing that this means of control had also fallen into 
disuse. 

It had already been reported in 1873 that even after an ex- 
penditure of over Ks. 25,000 the kots could not support 314 of the 
families living in them. A suggestion was made to abolish the 
kot system, and distriljute the occupants and that “each 
district from Ambala upwards should take its proportionate 
share.” 

From 1875 to 18^0 the restrictions imposed on the registei’ed 
criminal tribes continued to be relaxed. In the latter year the 
District Magistrate and District Superintendent of Police, 
Colonel Montgomery and Mr. J. P, Warburton, revived the kot 
scheme on something like tlie original lines. Enclosure walla 
were rebuilt and eflPorts were made to provide the criminal 
tribesmen with a mean of livelihood, i e., agriculture. These 
eflPorts were again defeated by want of suitable land and sufficient 
- funds, The latter records show spasmodic eflPorts to deal with 
these unfortunate classes, the result of which may !)e gathered 
from the fact that from the criminal administration point of 
view the conditions recorded in 1866 applied just as well to 1916. 
It is worthy of note that as far back as 1865 the teaching of 
industries was suggested as an alternative means of livelihood 
for those unsuited to agriculture. The idea appears and re- 
appears at intervals but with the exception of a small local 
effort by the Salvation Armv at Kot Mokhal it has remained an 
idea. 

Among the criminal tribesmen living in the kots success- 
ful agriculturists have always been very rare exceptions. There 
are a number of the same classes, who from one cause or another 
have never been confined in kots, and amongst these the un- 
successful ones have been and are the exceptions. 

There are at present six settlements for Sansis, two for Bhats 
and one for Pakhiwaras : 



Silfiiis. 

Bhats. 

Pakhiuif-ras. 

1. 

Mandianwala. 

1. Chak Lala. 

1. Mokhal. 

2. 

Goindke. 

2. Jhammat. 


3. 

Jhandu. 



4. 

Aangal. 



5. 

Ahdian. 




6. Dhingranwaii (was evacuated and wull be re-settled if 
possible). 
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The Sansi Settlement at Kots Jhandu and Goindke were 
made over to the Deo Samaj in the year 1918 : the Sansi Settle- 
ment at Kot Ahdian to the Salvation Army in 1915, and the 
Pakhiwara Settlement at Kot Mokhal to the Ahmadia sect in 
19l7. These religious societies are doing their best to improve 
the condition of these unfortunates. Land in Kot Ahdian is 
now canal irrigated, and the criminal tribe settlers have up to tlie 
present been persevering agriculturists. Reformatory settlements 
were established in Amritsar, Montgomery and Gujranwala 
Districts during the year 1917. A considerable number of 
Pakhiwaras and Sansis with their families have been transferred 
to these settlements where they are provided with facilities for 
earning an honest livelihood. A handbook entitled “The 
Criminal Tribes of the Sialkot District from 1856-1916 ” by 
C. A. Macpherson, Superintendent of Police (printed by the 
SuperinteuUent, Government Printing, Punjab, Lahore) contains 
much useful information on the subject. 


Since 1917 government has taken more comprehensive 
action in regard to criminal tribes and a Deputy Commissioner 
has been appointed especially to deal with them. The kots 
are now managed well, and steps are being taken to grant 
occuiiancy rights to tho.se who have had a clear record of ' long 
duration and long leases to the remainder. The problem of 
overcrowding is also being solved by the settlement of the 
tribesmen in various canal colonies, in every possiide way help 
is being given to them to run an honest livelihood by agriculture. 
Some of them have served in che army during the war and done 
well. 


The District Jail is situated near the Police Lines and Courts 
and there is no sub jail in the district: prisoners are brought 
here from Gujrat sub-jail and there is accommodation for 482. 
There are separate cells for solitary confinement and jirovisiun 
for separation of under-trial prisoners from convicts, youths from 
adults, and females from males. There ore no European quarters. 
The Civil Surgeon is the Superintendent of the-Jail, and there is 
the usual staff of jailor, assistant jailors, sub-assistant surgeon and 
warders. The health of the prisoners is generally good. The 
industries consist of the manufacture by band of paper, chicks, 
furniture, oil, munj mats, bdn (oakum), cotton durries (carpets),- 
dusters, cloth, tape and newar. These products are generally 
taken by Government offices. The gross cost of the jail varies 
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from Rs. 26,000 to Rs. 32,000 and the profits of industries frona 
Rs. 5,300 to Rs. 8,000 ; the net cost of maintaining each prisoner 
amounting to Rs. 60 to Rs. 77 per annum, according to the trend 
of prices and of the number of prisoners. 


' SECTION I. — Education and Literacy. 


1 . Literacy. The census retums of 1911 are given on page CXXXV of 
the statistical volume. It is certain that the percentages of 
literates have increased very much since that date and the 
improvement since the last revision of the Gazetteer has been 
immense. In 1911 the jiercentage of literates to the total popula- 
tion was P‘'2, of males 6'3, and of females *5. The Jains 
(BhabrasJ show, d the highest figure, namely, 46’6 for males. 
Ihe district has advanced so much of recent years in education 
that the figures of 19 i 1 are really no guide. The scripts used 
are English, Urdu, Gurmukhi, Hindi in schools, and Laude by 
traders. There is really very little indigenous education, save in 
some temples and mosques, but there are many aided schools run 
by private bodies which obtain liberal grants from the District 
Board, which is the principal educational agency. 

Sonooicand There are over 26,000 boys and 5,000 girls attending the 325 
Scholar,. schools and 101 girls schools. In Sialkot City there are 

seven high schools and in one of them, the Murray College, 
youths are given the degree of B.A. There are high schools also 
at Daska, Pasnir and Narowal (two). Of these eleven institu- 
tions only two are run directly by Government or the Board : the 
remainder are all sectarian and aided. There are nine Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, five of which are aided : and sixteen vernacu- 
lar middle boys’ schools with eight others for girls. Primary 
schools number 262 for boys and 83 for girls. 


Normal There are t WO Government Normal schools at Sialkot, for 


chooit women, respectively, besides training classes for girls 

8 peel* 1 attached to the American Mission girls boarding school. Handi- 
ihooii. crafts are taught to Christian girls by the American Mission at 
Pasriir. There are five Arya Megh schools maintained by the Arya 
Megh Uddhar Sabha, Sialkot, and two schools for Sansis maintained 


by the Salvation Army at Kot Ahdian (one for boys and one for 
girls), with two District Board boys’ schools for criminal tribes- 
men at Kot Mandianwala and Chak Lala. 
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The total expenditure both du*ect and indirect is given 
below : — 


From Hearh. 

Direct. 

Indirect. 


Rs. 

R=. 

Provincial Revenues 

1,39, .570 

31,615 

District Funds 

6:I,0«7 

30,t75 

Municipal Funds 

9,053 

6,600 

Pees 

l,2?,no3 

S,-293 

Subscriptions 

2, -HO 

t . . 

Endowments and Other Sources... 

39,687 

•24,764, 

Total 

.3,74,765 

1,01,747 


Expenditore* 




Within the last tea years great strides have been made in remJki.*** 
education and the edaoated classes are now proving very useful 
in public service and in trades. The policy pursued hitherto 
- has however been too much in the direction of extension, of 
schoolsj to the neglect of the buildings, equipment and teachers’ 
salaries. Intensive improvements are now to be undertaken as 
funds permit. The Board spends nearly half its income on educa* 
tion and has neglected its wards and hospitals in consequence. 


There are two Urdu newspapers at Sialkot, the Victoria 
Paper and the Sialkot Paper, issued weekly. Daily papers are 
imported from Lahore. Other local publications are the Murray 
College Magazine (English) with f'ooks such as the “Tarikh-i- 
Islam ” (by Ghulam Kadir Easih), “ Lughat Pirozi ” (by M. Eiroz 
Din), “ War of Europe and its cause.s *’ (by P. He?u Ha]) and 
“ Hindu Dharru Darpan ” (by Pandit Mul Raj.) 


The printing presses include the following : — 


I ! 

z ) 


^ r i TI t i » g 


Name of 


Xiwe of I’roxTiotor. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


I Sialkot Muchine Pre^a 
Victoria Paper P css 
Samdi Press 
fCautni Press 
Inder Press 
City Press ' 

New Imperial Press 
Hardil Aziz Press ... 
George Printing Press 
Naksbband Press ... 


. ! Pandit Todar Mai. 

. ; Rai Pabadtir Gian Chand. 

M. Abdnl Rahman. 

. M. Ahlul Kavi. 

. Pafiadur ."'ha <1. 

' M. Barkat AU. 

, [ M. Mnhammad Din. 

, j M. Ahdnl Aziz. 

Lain .Tamns Par^had. 

» I M. Ahmad Din. 
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So6pital8. 


Ta«cii.atioii. 


Village 

aanitation. 


SECTIOj^f J.-Medicai.. 

Since 1895 tbe medical activities of the District Board have 
resulted in the increase of hospitals for indoor patients from 
three to six, and of those dispensaries which only treat outdoor 
patients from nine to eleven. These all rank in the third class, 
and except for the Chawinda dispensary they are all housed in old 
buildings. The daily average of cases treated has increased, as 
regards indooi* j)atients ; from 26 to 67, and as regards outdoor 
cases from 710 to 1,287. The number of operations performed 
in 1919 was 1.4S1. 


There are also the following aided institutions : — 

A women’s hospital at Sialkot managed by the Americau 
Mission, who also maintain a similar institution at 
Pasrur : a general hospital of the Church Missionary 
Society at Narowal, with a women’s hospital at the 
same place, managed by the Zenana Bible Medi- 
• cal Mission. 

The Vaccinating staff are under the Civil Surgeon except 
in tbe municipalities. Their number has decreased by two since 
1900 and now stands at 12 : and the total number of persons 
vaccinated has declined to 25,600 after reaching as high as 43,000 
eight years ago. After the epidemic of ] 91 3-14 when 2*4 per 
1,000 of tbe population died from small-pox, there has been a 
decline in the pr(;valence of this dise/ise, with a slight rise last 
year. People still often object to vaccination, and this form 
of protection is never likely to be popular. 

% 

Village sanitation has remaiued/where it was 25 years ago 
except that some villages have paved their streets with bricks, 
usually with the assistance of the District Board. The larger 
villages which have been declared notified areas keep a sanitary 
staff, and so do certain otJiei’s such as Kotli Loharan and San- 
Khatra. It is new intended to create a sanitary staff for the 
rural tracts with a health officer paid by Government and 
working under the Board. 



APPENDIX. 

Notes on certain Towns & Villages. 

The municipal town of Sifilkot is situated on the northern bank of the gjaiot town . 
Aik torrent, upon the edge of the high triangular ridge which extends south, 
wards from the Jammu hills. The city has no enclosing walls. The remnant 
of a fort on the north side, which is the highest point in the city, affords a 
grand view of the surrounding country, covered with trees, orchards and 
cultivation, with the cantonments about a mile and a half off, and the snowy 
ranwe of the Himalayas in the back-ground. The city is very extensive, and 
is daily increasing in size, its suburbs stretching in the distance on the east 
and west sides. Rangpura on the east and Mian^pura on the west are the 
most important ; the former is the seat of the paper manufacture for which 
Sidlkot is famous ; about half a mile from the city to the north-east are 
situated the civil public buildings, riz., the court-house, treasury, jail and 
police lines. 

Sialkot is a fairly handsome, well built and clean tjwn. Its main streets 
are wide and open, and either paved or metalled, with good drainage on both 
sides. Of late years the pavements and drainage in the town have been 
considerably improved. The principal streets are the Kanak Mnndi, running 
north and south, and the Bara Bazar east and west ; the former is the grain 
mart, and the latter contains the shops of all the principal dealers in cloth, 
jewellery, fruits, &c. The sanitary arrangements are excellent, being facilitat- 
ed by the elevated position of the town and the natural drainage afforded by 
the Aik stream on its sonth and east sides. The water-supply is obtained 
from the water-works. The principal buildings and shrines of_ historical in- 
terest are : — The fort which affoi-ded shelter to the European inhabitants of 
cantonments during the Mutiny ; it stands on a circular eminence, and is 
said to have been built by RAjA SAlwan. It was partly dismantled in 1866 j 
at the foot of the mound is a small cemetery containing the graves of those 
who fell in the Mutiny. There is a temple erected by Rdja Tej Singh, which 
has a conspicuous spire seen from all sides of the town ; attached to the 
temple is a rest-house for travellers, endowed by the Rfijfi. The shrine of the 
first Guru Babi Ninak, known as Ber Bdb4 Ndnak, is held in great venera- 
tion by the Sikhs, and is the scene of a large fair on 1st Baimkh (April). 

The Darbar Baoli Sfihib, a covered well erected in mennory of Guru NSnak, 
who visited the place on his return from Afghanistan, is also a place of sanc- 
tity amongst the Sikhs. Travellers are hero entertained the priest or . 
mahant of the shrine. The Muhammadan shrine of Imam-Ali-nl-haq, known 
as the Im4m Sahib, is of ancient construction, and is a well-built and hand- 
some edifice, said to have been erected by Shdh Daulah ; dming the Mnhar- 
ram festival a large fair is held here. The tomb of Maulvf Abdul Hakim is 
situated about a mile from the city at Mianapura, one of the suburbs. The 
Maulvf is said to have been a distinguished scholar of the time of Aurangzeb, 
and acquired great renown as a teacher. There is a fine large tank on the 
south-west of the town much resorted to by the people- It is supposed to 
have been made by the Maulvf Abdul Hakfm, but had long since fallen into 
decay, and was restored by the townspeople shortly after the Mutiny with the 
aid of a Government grant. There is another large bricked tank outside the 
city on the north-east. The roads from Amritsar, Lahore, Gurddspur and 
Gujrdnwdla converge on the Aik stream which is crossed by one of the famous 
Shah Daulah bridges. It is an ancient structure, very well and substatnially 
built. It has been recently enlarged by another arch being built. The rsdl- 
way station lies to the north of the city close to the fort. 
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The past history of Sialkot is involved in some ohscurity, but it is beyond 
doubt one of the most ancient cities of the Punjab (see Chapter IT). Tradi- 
tion assigns its foundation, in the first place, to Raja Sal or Shal, mentioned 
in the Mahabha.rata as maternal uncle of the Pandu princes ; and, secondly, 
to Salwan, or Salivfihtina, otherwise called Vikramaditya, father of the hero 
Rasalii of legendary renown. The latter story is apparently credited by Gene- 
ral Cunningham. Salivtthana was the son of a Yadava prince, whom General 
Cunningham supposes to have been expelled from Gajipur (which he identifies 
with the modern town of Rawalpindi) by an incursion of the Indo-Scythians. 
His father having lost his life in battle against the invaders, “ the young 
prince,"'’ writes General Cunningham, "founded a new capital at Salbahanpur, 
which is generally identified with Sialkot.” As the sa'ne Siilivahana subse- 
quently defeated the Indo-Scythians in a great battle at Kharor the date of 
which, A.D. 78, is fixed as Ihe initial year of the Saka era founded in honour 
of the victory, the foundation of Sialkot may, if the above story be true, be 
placed with some approach to accuracy about tbe year 65 or 70 a D. Raja Sal- 
wan was succeeded by his son Rasalu, whose exploits form the subject of 
countless Punjab legends Rasalu’s capital is universally stated to have been 
at Sialkot, Imt towards the end of his reign be was involved in wars with 
Bajd Hudf popularly stated to have been a Ghakkhar. Being worsted by 
him in battle, Rasalu was forced to consent to the marriage of his daughter 
Sharan with the conqueror, who, upon the death of Rasalu, without heirs, is 
said to have succeeded to the rule of Si.alkot. According to a further legend, 
recorded by .Mr Prinsep : " After the death of Raja Rasalu the country is 
" said to have fallen under the course of Purau (brother of Rasalu, who had 
'■ become a /olir) for upw irds of 300 years, lying totally devastated from 
" famine and incessant plunder.” The next that is beard of Sialkot is with 
reference to the occupation of the country by Rajj ut princes of Jamipu. 
This is said to have taken place in Simbat 700, equivalent to A.u. 643. 
Under the Mughal Emperors the town was the head-quarters of a fiscal dis- 
trict. As to this period of its history, and the subsequent history under Sikh 
and British rule, see Chapter I. B. 


In the centre of the town stands the remains of an ancient fort crowning 
a low circular eminence, which, in popular belief, is the original structure on 
R^ja S4!wan. Recent excavations, however, prove that tbe fort has not if 
all probabilitT existed for more than 1,000 years. The masonry is not cement- 
ed with mortar, and the bricks are for tbe most part in perfect condition. 
The outer walls too were apparently built of the fragments of bricks taken 
from old buildings, and the whole appears to have been re-erected upon the 
d&hrit of an old town, which, falling into decay from the effects of time, had 
formed a mound, which now rises about 30 feet above the level of the lower 
streets. There are other similar mounds on the outskirts of the present town. 
The fort was an ordinary square redoubt, with small bastions, at intervals of 
about 7 0 feet. The only object of curiosity discovered in the course of the 
excavations were the ruins of some old hot-baths, with pipes of solid masonry, 
the walls of which were in perfect preservation. The area enclosed by the 
dilapidated walls of the ancient fort is now devoted to a few buildings now 
used for public purposes, and the last remaining bastion has been demolished. 
In English memory the fort is inseparably associated with the Mutiny, for it 
was here that the few European residents took refuge ; while just below it a 
small cemetery contains the remains of those who fell victims to the insur- 
gents. 
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The town of Daska^ called Daska Kalan, is situated 10 miles south-west 
of Sialkot city. Kot Daska lies about a mile to the north of it, aud 
between them the Gujranwala road runs. 

Daska is an ancient town ; little is known of its previous history. It 
was probably founded during the reign of the Emperor Shah Jahan, as it 
appears from the papers in possession of the kanunsjos to have been 
originally named Shah Jahanabail. .\ccordii)g to tradition on Maiija, a 
Hindu .lat of Mandranwala, village in the Daska tahsil settled at Daska 
some 500 years ago, and it is believed that its present name was given to if 
from the land having belonged to the Das family, or according to 
another and more popular account, because the place is situate ! evactlv 
das (10) Z-as from Sialkot, Pasrur, Gujranwala and Wazirabad. During 
the Afghan iurasion it is said to have been desolated, its inhabitants 
taking shelter in the mud fort at Kot Daska, but on the ascendancy of 
the Sikh power it was recoloniz. il by Desiaj, a descendant of Mauja, Kot 
Daska grew up during the period of Sikh rule, being occupied, on account 
of its possessing a fort, by emigrants from Da.ska who sought refuge from 
Sikh oppression. 

The town next in importance to Sialkot in the district is Pasrur. It 
is au ancient hut decayed town, situated about 1C miles to the south of 
Sidlkot on the Amritsar road. The houses are mostly built of brick ; some 
of them belonging to Sikh gentlemen and other local notables, are well 
built and handsome. There is no city wall. Most of its streets are paved 
with bricks. It is said to have been founded by a Bijwa Jat, Matika, son 
of Bandu, in the reign of the Emperor Bdhar. Matika's juu/'c?//?!;, or redigious 
preceptor, was a Brahmin named Paras Ram, to whom Matikd at his death 
gave the town, after whom it was named Parasrur since corrupted into 
Pasrur. Ft has entirely passe 1 out of the hands of the Bajwd Jats. 

Pasrur was once a place of considerable size and importance. Traces 
of its former prosperity remain in and about the town, amongst which is a 
large tank .constructed during the reign of Jahangir. It is now fed by a 
cutting from the Degh stream. A canal was constructed for the same 
purpose by Dara Sheko, brother of Alamgfr. The remains of this canal 
as well as those of a bridge, built by Shah Daula still exist. The shrine 
of Midn Barkhurdar, a famous Muhammadan saint, is the scene 
of a great gathering during the Muharram festival. It is said to 
have been built by Imam AlF-ul-haq, whose sbrine. is in Sialkot city. To 
the north of the town is the grave known as Mahr Manga -ki-mdn. It 
stands on a mound and is held in much repute by the Bajw4s. All the 
members of the tribe who can do so visit this shrine on ihe occasion of a 
marriage. 

Kila Sobha Singh is situated about six miles to the east of Pasrur and 
Stands on the left bank of the Degh. It is a fairly large town, built on 
a high mound, and has a somewhat picturesque appearance. Many of the 
houses are built of brick, and most of the steeets are paved. It was founded 
about one hundred years ago by Sard4r Bh% Singh, who erected a mud 
fort and called it after one of his sons, Sobha Singh. It must not be con- 
founded with Kila Suba Singh, a largp village also on the Degh, in the 
same tahsil about 15 miles distant to the south. 

The town of ZafarwSl is situated about 26 miles to the east of Sialkot 
on the left bank of the Degh, and on the road to the foot of the low hills 


Daska town. 


Pastdr. 


Kila Sobha 
Singh. 


2!htarwil. 
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Nirowal. 


below Dalhousie. The high road from Lahore to Jammu skirts the east 
of the town. It was founded, according to tradition, about four centuries 
ago, and takes its name from one Jafir Khan, a Bajwa Jat. But the 
proprietors are now Deaunian Rdjputs. 

There are no objects of antiquarian interest. Zafarwal was the 
residence of the famous minstrel Maya Ram Bhagat, who died some years 
ago. The town is huilt in the usual style ; most of the houses are of mud ; 
there are a few well-built houses of burnt bricks, and a bazdr with a range of 
shops on either side. 

Ndrowal is situated in the Raya tahsil, about 10 miles north of R4ya 
itself, on the high road from Lahore to Jammu. It lies low on the edge 
of the Darp circle and is very unhealthy.' It is the only town of any import- 
ance in the tahsfl, and was formerly the head-quarters of the tahsil. These 
were removed, however, in 1867 to the village of Raya. The advent of the 
railway has raised the status of Narowal, and it is now likely to expand con- 
siderably. There are two high schools and two hospitals. The proprietary 
body are B4ivv£ Jat Sikhs, but there is a powerful trading communitv 
chiefly Khojas. 
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1. Tehsfl 

2. Post Office... 


8. Teleg!»ph Office 


4. Railwiy Station 

6, Primary SchooU combined 
with village Post Office. 


List Attached to Map No. 3. 
% 


Sialkot. j Daska. 


1. Sialkot ... ... ' 1. Dasks. 


2, Sialkot Cantonment Head i 2, 
Office. I 

i 

Sialkot Saddar JJazft- ... j 
,, Royal Arty. Bazar... i 

I 

„ Regimental Bazar ... 

» Sidikot F.-rt... 

,, Kanak Mandi ... : 

i 

„ Dodar'vazd, Chohatra j 

„ Kutclicry, R ingpuri 

Kotli Loh^ran, Kast, Cbaprar 

K'^tU Loh^ran, West, Slihal, 
Ugoke. 

Bell Manhasan, Gondal, 
Marala, 

Roras, Gotiadpnr, Muradpur j 

Phuklian, Pal Bajwau. j 

3. Sialkot Cantonment Head . 3. 

Office. ! 


Daska, Daska Kalan, 
Begowala. 

lihopr^ltvala, G bar ta, 
Jamke. 

Alomabar, Kanwanlit, 
Rajok. 

Sahowala, Sambarial. 
Wadala, Nuii.ke. 


Daska, Jamke, SambariaU 


SialkotCily, Siilk.d Kutdiery 


Kotli Loharar*, West. i 

I 

4. Sialkot, Ugoke, Dulowah ... j 4. Samharial, Begowala^ 

j Gbartal. 

Sochetgarb „ j Sndbra JKopra. 

5 Adaradfcraz, Jaurlan, JlajHal 5. Adamke, Eaddoke, Kopra, 

Chanunmoni, ^^aogwal ... ^ Eamb'inwala, Dbamoke, 

I Wan Goira, DhidowaU, 

Philam Babigan. 

Chitbi Sbeikban, F atchgarh 


Kanpnr, Ohvenke, Kotli i 
Amir Ali. I 

Knlluwal, Piro Chak, Mirza ] 
Goiaya. j 

Partanwali, R a c h h a r a, | 
Rasnlpur. i 

Bhagowil, Dhananwali. i 


Ghalotian Kalao, Ghalotian, 
Eburd. 

Jetliike, Jfalkhiuwalav 
llandcke. 

Saranke. 


P 
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Li»i Attached to Map No. 3 — contd. 


Sialkot, 


6. Primary Schools for Boys 6. Bftllanw^la, Bc!i Pngre, 


not combined with 
village post Office. 


■7. High Schools 


Chak SaLtlul, Dalowali, 
Puni. 

Oohadpur, Gopalpar, Gondal 
Gunaakalan, Head Marala . 
yadrfl;!, Kot Mardianwala, 


ICotli I ohiran, East, irarwal 

i 

„ ,, West, Miraki- 

wal. 

1‘afbanwali, Reharg, Roras, 
Ugoke. 


6. Baska Katan, Akbar, 
Begowala. 

Koth^la> Majra Kalan, 
Wadala 


Bhadewala Bliola Musa, 
0 hartal. 

Bhopal wala, Randhir 
Goindke. 

Jaiserwala, Jauda Sabi. 

Lorhxki, Kanian SUn, 
Tallhaia 

Mitranvvali. Raja Ghamann. 


Rangpnr Saroch, Wadiinwala Sahowala. Sardhiaw^la. 

Sialkot-T harow^l Manicipal 
School. 


Sialkot-Rangpnr Mnnicipal 
School. 

Siilkot-Hajipara Municipal 
School. 

S ^Ikot-Nekapura Municipal 
School. 

Sialkot Moballa Kashmiriaa 
Muairipal S<'hool. 

Sialkot Government 

Scotch Mission. 

,, American Mission. 

Ganda Singh (Hinda.) 


7. Daska Scotch Missiour 


8. Anglo-Vernacolar Middle 8. Sialkot Cantonment Scotch 
Suhoola. Mission 

SWlkot K. I>, Abdnl Ghafnr 
Sialkot Christian Tra’ning : 

Insrifato. i 

Addah Missinn I 

V t)*'narnl'»r Middle 9, Phnklian, Chaprar District 
Scl ads. Board. 


8. Paska District Foard, 

Jamke ,, „ 
Ghartal „ „ 

Bbopalwala „ 

9. Sambarial District Bjard. 
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List Attached to Map No. 3 — contd. 


Sialkot. Daska. 


10, Girls* Schools, Middle... 10. Sialkot Hohalla KaUlan 10. None. 

Municipal, G. 

Sialkot Mokalla Kashmirian, 

r. 

Sialkot Arva Kanva Patshala, 

H, 

Sialkot Khalsa G. 

Sialkot Gills* Boarding 
School, So* tch Mission, U. 

Sialkc t K.'*apd‘n:: Sclool, 

American Mission, C. 

11 . Girls* Schools, Primary 11. Sialkot Mcbslla Bbabrian, 11. Daska, Adamke, Jamke, 

Mnnlcipal, H. District Board, G. 

Slilkot Muhalla Dharowal, Gbartal, Ghaloti^n Kalan, 

Municipal, G. District Board, G, 

Sialkot Mobslla Wedvcan, Gojra, Jandu Sabi, District 
Municipal, G Board, G. 

S alkot Mohalla Moree Begow'^la, Wadala, District 

Darwaza, Municipal, U. Board, G. 

Sialkot Mohal’a Xianapura, Kandfn Sidn, Mundeke^ 

Municipal, U. District Board, G. 

Sialkot Mohalla Unngpura, MakhannAIa, Sahow41a, 

Municipal, V. District Board, G. 

Sialkot Mohalla Para Niks, I Sambarial, District Board, 
Municipal, U. G. 

Sialkot Mrballa Hsjipnra, Be^owala, Wadala, Jamke, 

Municipal, V. District Board, U. 

Smkot City Scotch Mission, Bbopalwals, MitranwAli, 

Municipal, U. ; District B^ ard, U. 

j Sialkot City American Press- Sahow^Ia, Sambarial, 

\ byteriau Mission, U. District Board, D. 

Jaurian-Kotli Lob^ran, Bbopalwala, Saranke, 

East, District, G. District Board, H. 

Piro Chak-Kotli Loharan, Mitr£n wall, District Board, 

West, District, G. H. 


Ugoke-RorasDistrict, H.... 


Daska Mission, U. 

Daska Putrl Patshala, H' 
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Siiilkot, 

Daska. 

. 

12. Indigenous 
for toys. 

Schools 

12. Sialkot Molialla Atari 

Cantonment 

12. Bbarthanwala, Bamke 

Othian. 

Tbakkarke, Sambarial* 





„ ,. Lalkurti 


Gbalotiad Eburd. 





Haripor, Bb-i^owal, Chak 
Gillan. 







Buttar, Mehndarwal, 
BabMa. 







Dharkalian, Sihoke, 1 odhre. 



13. 

Goyernment Normal 

School for men. 

Goodal, Rliaroke, Phuklian, 
Bbatb'he. 

13. SiAlkot 

13. 

None. 

14. 

G overnment N ormal 

School for women. 

14. Sialk.^t 

14. 

None. 

IB. 

Tetcrlnary Di^ 

pensary 

15. Siilkot 

15. 

Daska. 

16. 

Rest Houses 



16. Kullnwal. District Board .. j 

16. 

Daska, District Board. 




1 

Siilkot Saddar, Public 

Works Department 


Sambarial „ „ 




! 

Gbnenke^ Police 


Akbar „ „ 





Sialkot Cantonment, Civil 


Sambarial, Canal. 





Pbukllan, * ivil . ,,, 


Bambanwdla „ 




i 

Bballowali, „ 


Lorhiki „ 





Mardis, Canal 






1 

i 

Kh.tmbaranwals, Canal ... 



17. 

Dispensary, Ciril 


17, Sialkof Civil Hospital 

1 

' „ Mnuicipal Branch ! 

1 _ 1 

; „ Railway Dispensary! 

! ,, Jail and Police. 1 

17. 

Daska Dispensary, District 
Board. 

Sambarial Dispensary, 

District Board. 

Wadala Dispensary, 

District Board. 



1 

I 


Phuklian Dispensary, 

District Board. 





1 


Msrala Di-pcnsary, Canal. 



38. Feuiftle Dispensary 

■•/ 

IS. sialkot Jleoiorial Misiion 1 11 
Hospi'al. ( 

3. Xone. 



Note- 

U, 

H, 

G.= 

=Urda. 

.>e: Hindi. 

■iGarmukhh 





IX 


List attached to Ma‘p So. S— contd. 


— 

’ asrur. 

Zafarwal. 

1. Tehsfl 

l. Pasrur 

1 . 

Zafarw&l. 

2. Post Office ... 

2. Pa^-rdr, Kalaswala, Jodhdla 

2. 

Zafdrwal, Cbawinda, Mund- 
eke. 


Kila Sohha Singh, Satrah..« 


Sodhreke, Khanpur Sye- 
daO} Throb. 


Uddo Fateh ... 


Sankhatra, Philaura, 

Gadgor. 

3. Telegraph Office 

3. Pasrur 

3. 

None. 

4. Railway Station 

4. Pasrur, Kila Sjbha S'ngh ... 

4 . 

Chawitida. 


Alipnr Syedan ... 



5, Priunary Schools com- 
bined with village Post 
Office. 

5. Alipur Syedan, Bnddo Chida 

Bhaler, Bun Bdjwa, Dslleke, 
Korekc. | 

5. 

Ainowali, Badlana Bajra, 
Chahu'-. 

Cbobara, Dhamthal, 

daiidiila. 


Bo’da Gorayn. Phfid?. ■ 
F< ro^ke 

1 


Sibiwal, Maharajke, 

Mabloke. 

J 


Xo'hehra, Kotli Bawa Faqir ' 
Chand. ! 


I Kol Bajwa, Musepur Ran- 

1 dbawa. 

i 

j Kila Suba Singh, Saukinwind 

j * 

j a^iranwali, Thatba Gulab j 

; Singh. 

S» Primary Schools for i 6. Amin »Sbah. Bharang Uchcha 

boys not combined ' j Chak Lala. 

with Tillage Post Office.' 


Chak Jngat Rai, Gulloke ! Clmnva, Depoke Gadgor, 
Lala ^ Jaistiudla. 

Kalasndla, Jodhala, Khiva 
Bajw5, 

Sian, Kotli Mnhammid 
Sadiq, Uchcba. 

Mohammad Wali, Panj- ' Tapiala, Ropo Chak, Samo 
garian. Salni. 

Qfizi Bliarang, Propi Nagre • 

Ratta Jathol Pasrur Serai 
Victoria. I 


Kapu-pur, Kingra, Marara 

Mundekc, Philaura, Pindi 
Araolak. 



(5. Allaher, Bhaghiari, Chhar, 


Pasrur Munic'pal 


X 


£isi attached to Map No, 3 — contd. 


— 

Pasrilr. 

1 Zafarwal. 

7 . HigI) Sohoo'=i 

1 

7. Pasrur, District Roard 

7. Xone. 


Ka’a-;w.il.a, Ar^a 

1 

1 

8, Atglo-Veniaciilftr Jliddle 
Schools. 

8. Kfllaswala, KhaUa 

Ghotalian, Ahiralidn 

' 8. Zafarwal, District Board. 

' Cliawind.i. „ „ 

9 . Vernacular Middle 

Schools. 

9. S.itfah, Xouar. District 
Roard. 

9. Sankhafra Shah Zada, Dis- 
i trict Board. 


Killa Sobha Singh, District 
Rcard. 

J Kh'impur Syedan, District 

1 Board. 


Sjrang^D, District Board... 

1 

10 . Girls’ Schools, Middle ... 

10. Xone 

10. jfone. 

U, O'rls’ Schools, Priiuary.. 

11. Pasrur, jVlwnic'pal Board, H, 

11. Zafarwdl, District Board, TJ. 


„ „ ,U. 

1 i> ft it 


„ Mi&sion, U. 

1 C'hawinds, „ „ G. 


Gbotaltan, Abmadian, U. ... 

j .. „ tl. 


Bodda Gi.r,»>a, \onar, Dis- 
trict Beard, U. 

Sbahiiada, „ „ IT. 

« 

KilaSobba Sinab, N sbebra. 
District Poaid, U. 

>i II t* 


Kila Bub.i Singh, District 
Board, U. 

Sankhatia, „ „ U. 


Ferezke, Kandaws, District 
Bca'd, G. 

Jlehlowal Siuovral, Distiictr 
Board, G. 


Kulasrr^Ia. .S«a(rah, D. strict 
Board, G. 

Sankhatra, District Board, 

H. 


Kotli Bawa FaqirChand, 
District Board, G, 

Throb Pufri Patshala, H, 

1 

i 


Kila Suba Singb, District 
Board, G . 

I 

i 


Xonar, District Board, H. 


12 , Indigenous Schools for 

bo/». 

12. Fasrdr, Pasrur, Kalaswdla 

1 12. Zafarwdl, Arjra and Islamia, 
j Hanjli. 


fVabgab, Cbabar Manda, 
Bhadyar. 

Throb, Sair, CLawinda^ 

1 Abdali. 


Baslwalia, Cbichharyali, 

Jbutfei. 

F^ozpur Jindr^D, Ainon*^ 
wall. 


Malomabe, Ohotialian, Xigbt 

Jabolte, Cbawinda. 



XI 


lid attached to Map No. 3 — contd. 


13. Gov'ernment formal 

School for men. 

14. Government Xormal 

School for VVomer. 

15. Veterinary Dispensary ... 

16. Rest Honsei ... 


17. DispenBai’y/Ciril 


18. Female Dispensary 


Pasrur 

Chhangi, UggoC‘»ak, Cbian- 

wili. 

Ghatialian, Kila Sohha 
Singh. 

13. Xone 

14. Xone 

15. Pasrur 

16. Pasrur, Civil ... 

Satrab, „ 

Kila Sobha Singh ... 

Koreke, District Hoard ,,, 
Mianwali, Cana! 

Maloke, „ 

17. Pasrur Maoicipal Dispen- 

sary. 

Kila Sobim Singh, D'strict 
Board. 

Kot Mokhal, A'ission 
Siranwilli, Canal 

'18^ Pasrur Memorial Branch 
Mission Dispensary. 


Zafarwal. 


13. None. 

14. Xone. 

15. Zaf^rwal. 

16. Philaura, D’strict Board, 

Xakbnal, „ ,, 

Zafarwal, Civil* 

DhamtUal, „ 

Ba-iiana, „ 

Alaharsjke „ 

17. Zaf»irw4l Diflpeosary, Dli* 

trict Board, 

Chawiafla Dispensary, Dis- 
trict Board. 

18. Xoue. 


Noh— 

UrlrJ 

H, — H indi, 
G«««Gnrmakhij 




xii 


List attnehed to Ma'p No. 3 — contd. 



1. TahsQ ... ... I 1. Kaya. I 

I ! 

2. Post Office... ... i 2. Raya, CIi.iuclarke Jattan, ' 

‘ Narawai. j 

Kakcko, Ghota Fateh Garh, j 
I JUaddo j 

Kliokliar, Mah o Data, ' 

I Hacbar. j 

i 

,Vehta lUfta Giijran. j 
I Zafarwal Dattar., Aurangabad. i 

Bliuchhar Xarga], 1 

8. Telegm^h Office ... 3. None. j 

4. Railway Station Maujoke, XaroA al. ' 

1 

5. Primary Scb.-cls com- ; 5. Auliapur, ^ ! addo Malhi, j 

bined witli village! ObauJt wal. i 

Post Office. I j 

I Ablulal, Chandekc Rajputan, ! 

Daud. j 

I atewiil, HaDowal, Gharial ! 
KaUn. I 

Jaitdiala Kalsau, Kala KhataiJ 
Nidoke, I 

Ka^i Jafarabad, MaUHvi^ur, ^ 
Aianak. 

JJaraii. Kila Sarlar tiarnam ■ 
S.ngb. \ 

\ 

Talwandi Bbiiidran, Jassar. 

6. Priiiury r .h for boys G. Fadhii Chima, Rbuchh, , 
not conihired with Chakrali. ' 

village Post Office. 

rbabliwalft Jatrikc, Jiwan 
Gcraja. | 

Kotli Dajwa, Kulid Mandiala,! 
Saharan. [ 

llari K. lin, Mirakp ir, Pas j 
fiianwala. j 

Ratt% Piran, Shaiifpur, | 
Sidhanwali. ; 

I 

7, High vSchooIs .. 7. Xaroiral Church Slission. f 


KhaUs. 


sin 


Lut aHacJteil to Map No. 3— contd. 


8. AnglO'Vernacular Middle I 8 None. 

School?, 

9. Vernacular Middle Schools 9. Hava. Hathauwil.i, District 

Ho ird. 

Jas-ar Gbal» Fatohgurb, DU- 
trict Board. 

I 

j D ra»la, MivowAl DUtrict 

I Board. 

I 

10. Girls Sciiool 8. Middle i 10, None. 

11. Girls SctiooU, Primiry II. B«ddo Ifalhi, Bistr.ct Board 

G. 

Kadda Slalhi, District Board, 

U. 

Chandfrke, District Board, U. 
i , Baud, Distiict Board, H. 


Ja-sar, District Beard, H. 


Malakpur, Narowal, District 
Board, H. 

Ghota Fatcligarli, District 
Board, H, 

Karowal, District Board, V, 

Bubak, Narowil, Kot Ahdian, 

I Mission, U. 

12. ludigeucns Schools f’r 12. Kirto, Baddo Maibi, 
boys. Chanderke. Bhodi. 

Qolla Habaran, Bamidian, 

I Khan Kbaso. 


Bskliokr, Dings, Qharial 
Kbord. 

Dhaiag. Balik., Slayodats, 
Qiampur. 

Esndhala, Kakeke, Maddo 
Eablwan, 

Mehar, Khokbar, Narowfil, 
W«il«ke. 


XIV 


L*4 attached to Map No. 3— eoncicl. 


Kays. 


13 

Government Xorm«l 


Seijool for men. 

14. 

Goremment Xoniial 


Scliool for wemeu. 

16 

Veterintry Dfspenaary 

16. 

Beat-boufes ,,, 


17. Dispensary, Civil 


18. Temale Dispensary 


Chbc.ta Mchesb, Rsniiliir 
Xangal. j 

I 

Dlinnni Tev, Doniigian, 1 
Kut Afadiiin. 

Talwandi fCalilv^an. 

13. Nine. 

14. None, 

15. Kaja. 

Ifi. Raya, Disirict Board. 
Hatcher, Ditt.v. 
Xarowal, Civil. 

Kiddcle, Do. 

Mehta Suja. Canal 
Kctti Wirk, l.'o. 

i 

D.iungwala, Co. j 

MustCbak, Do. 

AldAn. Do. 

17. Raya, Hatcher, District 

Boaid. 

Xarowal, Mission. 

Mehta Suja, Canal. 

Kot Ahdiau, District Board. 

18. X^arowal Dispensary, Mis- 

sion. 


Note — 

C - Hrdu. 

H = Hindi. 

G -•Ourmakhi 
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